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P.  15,  1.  12  :  For  i  -oCuaic  tlAittn^e  read  i  -oCuaic  CjteAii/v. 

P.  74,  1.  13:  For  TlÁit  £|UAoiteArm  read  uÁic  ppoijteÁin,  the  latter 
being  a  local  metathesised  and  syncopated  form  of  the  true 
orthography,  1IÁ1Ú  poijiceAl/lÁin. 

P.  105,  1.  3  :  Bead  CAir-leÁn  CÁc^Aii;e=:  Castle  Cary,  in  Inishowen 
See  also  p.  155. 

tlA  bjiuijeAncAib  :  See  p.  155. 

bAite  Hi  niAotÁni :  See  p.  150  for  correct  identification. 
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néArhnÁ'ó. 


An  c-Atfij\Án  acá  j:aoi  eA$;Af\  mp  An  teAOAfi  fo,  zá 
fúit  A£Atn  50  T)CAicneocAi*ó  fé  te  n-A  tÁn  T)Aome. 
VftAp  if  pottiif  Af  a  teweAl,  'yé  if  bf\íg  *oó  eAócju  "] 
imteACUA  itceA|voAi,úe  éigm  a  bí  aj\  f eói*o  -j  aja  f  eAóftán 
"pÁ  ójaÍocaio  pÁit"  (.1.  aj\  pu*o  tiA  tiéifAeAnn),  50  mó|\ 
mop  pÁ  Cúi^e  UIax).  go  *oeAf\btA  pém,  if  lonsAncAó 
An  z-A\n\\Án  é  a\\  ftigcib.  'Sé  An  f\UT>  if  ionftÁi*óte 
pAOi  Anoip  50  bptnt  fé  corn  món  T>e  feAóf\ÁnAi'óe  nó 
feA'OAi'óe  te  n-^  ugTxan  pém.  'O'imóg  fé  Af\  a  jwais 
C|aÍ*o  ^n  b£oclA  (.1.  cpé  ÚuAipceAfic  nA  nCipeAnn  nó 
Ctiige  tlUvo)  i  "nft  fin  A\z  ó  íoccAn  pÁnAi*oe "  50 
"  céi*ó  í)poiceA*o-AcA  M  *j  50  pne  jgAll  nAóAp  héipteAT) 
teif  50  ponnrh^n.  Ap  n*oóig,  puAif\  fé  An  oipeA*o  fin 
éipceAócA  1  ^Cni^e  tlUvó  1  'fAn  ttlme  50  bptnt  fé  Af\ 
pÁgAit  lonncA  50  'ocí  x\n  tÁ  acá  mT)iti  Ann,  x>Á 
túigeA*o  An  c-eoltif  *oo  óoinnig  ctnt)  "oe'n  pobAt  Afi  An 
ngACoilg. 

'Sé  An  c-Ainm  if  coiccmne  azá  a^  An  Atiijwi  f  o  An 
ceiT>eAt  azá  of  a  cionn  Anoif  A^Ainn.  UÁ  fin  T^Ainm 
Aip  1  T)Uíp  ConAitl,  1  bpeAfuirhtng  ~\  1  n-tííb  Hléit  tflApA. 
1f  léi|\  gupAb  é  péin  acá  p lAtfi  AnAtt  Aip.  Acc  te  pop- 
goi|\it),  *oo  |\éin  tnAf\  bí  An  5^*0115  ^5  wl  cum  otCAip 
1  5conn-Áic,  T)o  cmpeA'ó  An  focAt  "tléice"  cÁmi5  ó'n 
mt)éAptA  1  n-Áic  "  SeAópÁn  "  mp  An  cei*oeAt,  mAf\  acá, 
utléice   CAi|\n  cSia'óaií.^     1   n-Aice  nA  ngt^AnncA  -| 


—  8  — 

mp  nA  RofAib  if  tnó  azá  fin  a\\  pÁgAit.  Hi  tie  fin  ati 
u-Aon  cop  AmÁm  a  cinpeAt)  Ann  AnnpúT).  UÁ  piof  A5 
x\n  jMogAt  pÁ'n  caca  fo,  no  bAt)  ceAfAC  50  tnbeAt), 
5«f\  mime  a  cuM[\zeA\\  "f\"  ifceAc  1  IÁ\\  pocAt,  50  mó\\ 
mó\\  1  n*oiAit)  "  c  "■  1  "  5  '' :  crh.  fceAtt  t  fc^eAtt,  rsífte 
1  rsrírce)  pucAit)  -7  fjaiucait),  ipt. — nop  acá  aj\   bun 

óAnAriiAinc  t>'á  bptnt  of\tA.  'Sé  au  \\uv  a  cÁmis  Ap 
pin  T)0  nA  RopAnnAigib  50  nT>eAf\nA  "Réice  CAipn 
cS^ia-daiI"  *oe  -]  1  n-oeifveAt)  n^  cúipe  CAi*oé  fAoit 
peAn-gAetnlseoin  éigm  a  beiú  Ann  acc  "íiéice  Ca^a 
av\  UfAiAilt/'  ní  nÁfi  b'iongnAt)  *óó,  7  a  \\Át>  5«|\  ceAjAC 
An  c-Ainm  aj\  peAótwiAi'úe  An  ArhfiÁm  "  Cajaa  An  U^iaiU 

(zzCfUAltCA)." 

U|\éi*óe  nó  C|\í  p  u'oaí  acái  "SeACfvÁn  CAipn  cSia"óaiI," 
(1)  sfieAnn,   (2)  céAjroA,  -j   (3)  AiceAnnA.     tT)AiT)ifi  te 

(i),  ní  t)pi1A|\Af  fAOCA|\A]Ablt  T>' Á  t>\\UUV\ .     1  T)CACA  te  (2), 

ní  bpuA|AAf  aóc  píofWDeAgAn  'o'Á  tfuoblói'o.  1p  ia*o  nA 
íiÁiceAnnA  bA  rhó  "oiiAt),  50  *oeirhm.  Ctn*o  aca,  zá 
fiA*o  p  itnpli-oe  fo-ptiAf5Ailce  gAn  Arhftdp,  acc  An  ctn*o 
eite  aca,  -o'imtig  An  T>eAtfiAn  ojaca  te  T>o-fvéi'óuigteAcc. 
'Sé  tiieAf  Aim  5tif\Ab  é  ah  ceAnn  ■oob'  pui*oe  ceit  é  pém 
0|\m  "  CAifleÁn  CAbA."  T)o  f  AoiteAp  aj\  T>cúp  50 
mb,péi,oifi  5tip  b'ionAnn  é  "]  CAifleÁn  CAifijAge  UócÁm 
1  n-Aice  CojACAige — i*oija  í  *|  t)Aite  An  CttltAig — ima\\ 
5U|a  léigeAf  A|A  An  ^CAifteÁn  po  UAifi  50  fidib  pé 
CAmAtt  A5  ceiteAjAnAc  coitle  va\\  b'Aintn  Cape  nó 
Cope  ("Captain  Cape").  t)'é  fin  An  c-Aon  Ainm 
AtriÁm  *oe'n  ttiéiT)  a  T)CÁn5Af  cfAfnA  o|\ca  aj\  b,péi*oiíi 


—  g  — 

a  cup  i  gcomonCAf  le  "  CÁbA."  *Oo  fgfiiobAf  cum  mo 
cAfiAt)  Uxvós  Ó  TTIuficA'óA  -OApAb  corhAinm  SeAtroun  a$ 
pioffAtiige  *óe  An  ^cuaIa  pé  "  Cam? leÁn  CÁbA"  fUArh 
ítía^  Amm  a\\  Calais  ftócÁm.  5°  'o^ntiin,  if  móf 
•oem'  *óua*ó  puAif\  fé,  ^  a  cuAifvo  1  n-AifceAp  ^i^e! 
T)o  ceifcig  fé  ^ac  aou  creAn-ionn*oúfi  mop-timoeAll 
CojicAige  "]  ^au  T>A,OAm  "o'Á  ti>^fif\  Ai$e  !  UÁim--pe  An- 
bui-óeAó  T>e,  ^  bAt>  óeAj\c  *oo  téigteoijub  au  teAbAi^ 
feo  beit  ArhlAn!)  rr\A\\  An  gceA-onA,  cé  nÁj\  féAV  f é  au 
ceifc  T)o  féit)ceAc.  'OÁ  mbeAt)  fí  te  \\ éi-óteAc  Aige, 
ip  ceAfAC  *oo  féi-óueoóA'ó  í ! 

t)í  fé  A%  *out  *oíom  aj\  An  ^cumA  fin  An  óeifc 
•o'fuAfSAilc,  t  feo  m^|A  T)o  fSfAíoó  SéAtnuf  ITIac  au 
t)Ái|vo  óu^Am  te  tmn  í  belt  aj\  bun  :  — 

"1p  coprhAil,  a  |Aéi|\  itiaj\  óluimm  ó'n  JAttcobfAAó, 
uaó  bpuil  cú  \\é\t>  te  CAipteÁn  CÁbA  50  póilt.  1f  é 
An  CAipteÁn  acá  *ooilig  '^ÁgAit  é.     í)éA*ó  CAifteÁn  úp 

nUAlt)    CO^CA    A5AT)    Ó    tOlflg    CÚ    A    ÓUAfACUgA-Ó,    i    ^Atl 

teAt-oif\eA*o  fAotAiji  a  belt  ofic — béA-ó,  mo  óúife,  ó'n 
■oub-f  \\A\te  50  ctoic  rhuttAig  -j  An  óloc  rhuttAig  !  " 

Aguf  aji  a  fon  fin  -J  uite,  if  piofi-tApAit)  puAjVdf  é  1 
rmeipexyo  nA  t>áIa  !  Uá  téAfirsAit  poúAi'óeAcuA  a$  au 
ngAUcobpAc,  té^|\f5Áit  tuAifCifAC  ua  1iéif\eAnn,  "},  te 
Urm  f  Cut  *oo  úAbAific  uij\ti,  CAiT)é  Acóípnn  mnci  acc 
ah  Áic  a  bí  uAitn,  1  licf\eAóAib  mójiA  a  fi Aib  tÁn  mo  *óá 
fúl  lonncA,  1  mt)éA|\lA  bí  pocAt  Afv  pocAt  aj\  au 
ngAe-óitg  !  Y\ac  mé  bí  -oAtt  a^  tAOirhe  fin  ?  1f  |?at)a 
An  f\éim  ó  Calais  RócÁin  50  corhAt\fnAóc  t)Aile  An 
ÓAifleÁm  1  ^ConcAe  Aonc|\omA. 


—   io  — 

'Sixvo  feAn-té^fpsxÁlA  "n^  pi&nnzÁlA "  7  concAe 
SCúige  tJUvó  if  tnó  va  g^fVAó  VAm  a$  ponnActAm  nA 
n-ÁiceAnn  eite  bí  Ag^m  te  pti^fSAitc.  1f  tnAfi  fin  t>o 
j\éix)€ige^r  u  t)Aite  tlí  íílAot-Áin,"  "Coittit)  CAnAnn<á1n/, 

1f  iom*ó^  pn  flige  1  n-^|A  cui-oig  pgoLaipi  An  poctA 
1  ÓifvgiAlt  tiom  inf  An  obAip  feo.  Ce^pAim  gtifi  bAiti 
Atvo-rhÁigifcifi  xxn  popcA  fOCAjA  nó  bunuÁifce  rriAic  Af 
a\k  feotxvó  *oe  tic|AeACAit!)  A^irm  teic  a\i  teit. 

CíjreAn  Atioif  tiAó  be^s  *oe  *óoóa|a  ^n  "  zSeAópÁm  f) 
feo  pux\fwn,Afi,  -j  finn  péin  a\\  tixM|\it)  &\\  féiT)  "|  ^fi 
feACfwi,  UAif\  -ArhÁm  <A|\  jmt)  Gipe^nn,  ó'n  ^ce^jAU,  50 
*ocí  50  t>t?ftfot  linn  5AÓ  ceifc  *oo  pétózeAC.  XY\Á 
céi'óeAnn  fé  1  foóAji  -pe^fOA  "oo'n  J^cóil^  1  sCiíige 
tlUvó  -]  Y^n  tíli*óe,  ní  mip"oe  fmn  é. 

t)ei|Aim  bui'óeAóAf  tnófA  t)o  pÁ-oitAig  Ó  5^tcobAif\, 
*oLigceoi|\  1   nT)ún  n^   ngdlt,   -j  *oo   SéAtniif  ÍY\ac  An 

ÍXÁ1JVO     Af     UOflAlg,     *DO     CU1*Olg      Uom     50      T)Út\\ACZAÓ 

•oíciottAó.  Acc  tnunAb  é  ^n  5A^c°kt^c,  "^f1  An 
leAbAfi,  rrí  beAt)  An  z-Am\\Án  y o  te  pigxMt  x\f\  óo^  x\f\ 
bit.  Acc  nÁ  me^fc^p,  iná  -oeipim  fin,  511^1  imtig 
•oeAfimxvo  optn  y&  con^nAiti  aja  bic  eile  zu^aí)  r>Am. 
Y\\on  imág  50  -oenfiin.  &Á  An-XywoeAoAf  A^m  Afi  An 
AtAip  toficÁn  Ó  Ci^fiáin,  f^5^|\c  1  tTl^óAipe  ClUAnA, 
tu<s  lAfAcr:  f5|\íbinne  Aif\€  ttlic  t)einéi"o  T)AW  ;  *]  c^c 
eite,  mx\fi  acá,  An  c-AtAi|\  Ó  CtnnneASÁin  azá  ifcig  1 
*oUo|\ai§,  peAX>A\\  XWa^  pionnU\oic,  SeAgÁn  tTlAC  An 
t)Ai|At),  TlliceÁt  Ó  T)oóAfvcAig,  SéAtnuf  íTIac  T)onncti'óA, 
Cnjii  Ó  mtupgeAfA,  pÁT)|\Ai5  Ó  ItluijAgeAfA,  Se^gÁn  Ó 
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tiAntiAtxáin,  SéAtnuf  Ó  CeAtUMg,   tugAi'ó    t)jAeAttiAc, 
Sexvg>Án  Ó  Cn^irhfige,   tlifce<$tvo   Ó    Cn^irhfige,  Aot) 

uite,  ó  n-dó  bpé-A*o^im-fe  a  cAtMipc  1  bpup  T)ói£>. 

S.  t. 


RéirhsseAt. 


1f  poltuf  ac  sti|\  1  gCúige  tllAt)  a  cumAt)  x\n  u-Arhjwi 
f o  "  SeAóf Án  Ca\\\x\  cSia*óaiI."  1nf  ^n  céAT>  óÁf  x>e,  if 
Ann  auá  t>unA*óAr  nA  n-ÁiceACA  a  bptnt  cfiÁcc  o^úa  itif 
^n  Arhjwi  ;  *j,  te  n-A  coip  peo,  b'Af  Cúi^e  tJUvó  j;aó  Aon 
t)tiine  a  t>ptJA|At^f  Aige  An  c-Arh|wi  aóc  AtfiÁm  SopóA 
tlí  AnUiAin — corhntiigeAnn  fife  1  n-tlíb  ÍTIéic  Vt)A\y a  1 
n-íoccAf\  tAigeAn,  acc  £>í  An  Áic  feo  pém,  tlí  tíléit 
ÍT)Af\A,  1  gCúi^e  tllA'ó  50  T)cí  xMtnpf  n^  ng^tt.  tint) 
eile,  t>eifi  Afc  ttlAC  t)einéi*o,  An  óéA*o  t)tiine  ótnp  1 
fSfíbinn  é,  supAb  é  "  IThtóeAl  Ua  tlígeip "  (trhóeÁl 
Ua  tiíf)  *oo  óum  é,  -j  if  T)e  rhumncip  Cúige  WlA'ó 
Stiocc  Tpe  s^n  AmpAif.  t)'  tltcAó  An  c-ugT)Ap,  triAp 
fin. 

Acc  céf  b'é  Apc  ttlAC  t)einéit)?  ut1í  infA^  (A\\f 
aví  zSeAn-^&ettils)  .1.  ní  *ooilig  "otnnn  An  ceifc  fin 
T),puAf5Aitc.  t)'é  An  f5fíbneoif  teAbAf  bA  *óeif eAnn- 
Aige  bí  1  sCúige  tllAX)  é.  1f  mime  fin  tops  a  tÁirhe 
te  -peicpnc  1  t,eAbAjU,Ainn  jDtnbli'óe  SfÁiT)-bAile  X)úw 
T)eAl5An  -]  1  n-ÁiceAóAib  nAó  í.  í)íot)  f  é  'nA  corhnin'óe 
1  n-Aice  ptnpceÁlA  1  ^Con-OAe  AfroA-tTlACA "]  1  bpAfiÁifce 
An  bAile  big  fm.  1í)í  An-*oúit  aj\  fA*o  'jm  téigeAnn  Aige, 
T  fA*o  *]  bíot>  T)Aome  eite  A5  cuj\  a  n-AmA  AmugA  -j  A5 
ceAóc  tAf c  'nA  *ocof c,  bíot>  f  eif  eAn  1  *ocótAirh  ''ocólAirh* 

*  1  5conitiuiX)e  'gcotrinufóe. 


—  i3  — 

^5  rsi1*0^^  1  AB  téige^'ó  teAftAfvtA  gAe'úeAtAó.  SAOfi 
cloióe  t)o  trí  Ann,  -]  corn  Uiac  5éAf\  -]  rjíot)  obAiri  ^n 
tAe  ifcig  Ai$e,  toifigeA*ó  f é  a$  rsrvíorjA-ó  teAbAir*  cr\é 
LicfieACAib  T>eAfA  nA  gAetntse  m-Afv  CAiteArh  Aimptrve 
•óó  -pém.  Cltnmm  ^uri  rsfvío^  fé  cóib  *°e  utr\í  t>ior\- 
gAoite  An  t)ÁirV '  "j  teAftAfvCA  eite  *oiomt)Ainue  *oe.*  t3í 
T)órvnÁn  ArhjiÁn  a\\  ceAnn  ACAfo  •]  r\mne  f  é  teAbAfv  *oíorj 
j:a  óomne  *ouine  r>e  tíltnnncir\  tílAtgAtfmA  *oo  trí  'nA 
fAgAfvc  pAr\Áifce  1  nT)orhnAó  tílAigm  1  5Cont>Ae 
ttluineAóÁm.  1nf  An  £>liA*úAin  1852  *oo  f5f\íoti)  yé  ^n 
LeArjAri  f o,  óif\,  An  liciri  T)o  rsrríorj  f é  cum  An  tfA5Air\c 
te  n-A  coif,  ca  fí  ifcig  1  ngfieimt  Ann  -]  An  *oáca  fin 
uir\ti. 

UÁ  "SeAcr\An  CAirm  cSia*úaiI"  AfiAn  AonrhAt)  ceAnn 
T)éA5  mr*  An  teAbAp,  ^  ní't  r>o  temeAt  Air*  acc  "  tth  tóeAt 
tlA  tlígeir\," — flnjí  ^Mtim  An  f?iteAt).  Seo  mAfi  f\itine 
ÍTIac  t)eméiT)  teó  uiLe  50  téifv.  Híori  óuif\  fé  of  a 
gcionn  aóu  Amm  An  ué  x>o  cum  ia*o.  tTfréiTHfv,  1 
nT)iAi*ó  An  lomlÁm,  nAó  ftpuil  An  ceAr\c  Ai^e  £Á  T)tAoib 
*oe  ttliceAt  "Ua  tiír\,  ó  ca  piop  *oeAfvt)CA  AgAinn  aja 
AtfijAÁn  nó  *úó  eite  *o'Á  bpuit  'jm  leArjAp,  50  bpuil  fiA*o 
ttiAi*óce  Ai$e  le  *OAOimrj  nAf\  cum  AfviArh  ia*o.  TllA'f  é 
tThceAt  Ua  hír\  An  c-ug*OAf\  Af\  corv  Afi  bic,  níor\  óum 
fé  AjAiArh  acc  An  x)Á  ceAúíAArhA  t)éA5  a  bpuit  nA 
huirhfieAóA  leAnAf  or*  a  gcionn  :  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  VIII.,  IX.,  XI.,  XXII.,  XXV.,  XXVI. 

t)í  fé  1  nt)Án  Wn  ArhfvÁn  fo  beit  A5  méAT)ugA,ó  t 
as  bifmgA-ó  teif,  óif\  ní  tuAite  fr\oicpeA*ó  f é  ceAnncAip 

*  feACAf-  é.  t^FArcó"ó.  tfm  é. 
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5Ae"óe-<\LdóA  eite  fOdc-df  Ó^pAllA  -]  %AbAt>  bunxvó  via 
r\-ÁweACA  fo  teif  y\\Á  ótnpexvó  pití  éigw  Annfin 
ctnttexvó  'n^  cionn,  te  50  ttpe-Afcrtii§a<vó  piA*o  é,  'via 
mbAjwhAit.  tlí  t)áIca  riA  cloice  pe^tA  nÁp  cfitnnnig 
ax\  caowao  a\<\axx\  a  X>\  xMji.  *Oo  f\éin  tMttArhtd,  f eo  tn^jA 
tAptA  ^n  cult)  ette  t>e  ^é^n^rh  :  (1)  Cui|AexVó  a  X.  teif 
mr  ^n  tTH^e,  (2)  a  XIL,  XIII.,  XIV.,  1  XXVIIL,  1  vUp 
eosAin,  (3)  a  XV.,  XVI,  XVIL,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX., 
-j  XXI.,  1  T)Uíp  ÓonAitt;  -]  finn  pém  a  cuij\  a  VII., 
XXIII.,  XXIV.,  t  XXVII.,  te  óéite  a?  Siocdíb  a  \<a\X> 
cwx\\a  oytA  txainc  a  beit  aca  tSá  óéite. 

TLÁ  véAViAm  triAit  A|a  óui*o  T>e  n^  ceAtfiAtimAóAib,  t 
ní't  TnogMiL  5|Mnn  i  fuitc  1  scofifi-ceAnn  aca.  1p  é 
a  VI.  av\  fomptd  if  pe^p|\  a\\  au  tnéAX>A\yAóz  *oo 
cleAózAi)  mf  An  Atfijwi  po,  .1.  t>Á  corhpti-Aim>i  lÁ\y  av\ 
tíne,  av\  óéxvo  óe^nn  ^on  uaiji  AmÁm  ^  avi  t>a\\a  ce^nn 
^Á  *óó ;  t  ^tntif  be^g  -;  Aon  óorhf  uAim  AtfiÁin  eite  1 
n*oeifie><yó  An  line.  1f  -oeACAifi  í  cup  f íof  1  gce^c,  acz 
b'féixnfi  50  n"oéx\npyó  fé  cúif  í  rsfiíoftxvó  mAfi  fo: — 

-|w0lw-|w-.|wí|ww-|w^|wwe|wé| 

O  cop  eile  méAX>A\\AczA  'fAn  IX. °  ceAtpAmA,  .1.,  An 
corhf?tixMtn  Láip  óéxvonA  cpí  tiUAipe  'f^  tíne.  Ua  fiA*o 
fo  beAóc  pÁ  óorhptixMtn  'óeifii'ó.  tlí  hArhtAi*ó  T)o  ceAt- 
\KAmr\A\X)  eite,  m.  f.,  a  XII.,  1  n-A  bptnt  aca^ac 
corhf?tiAime  1  teic  nA  ceAtp AtfinA  feAÓAf  atí  teAt  eile 
•01.  CÁ  ceAtfiAtfmAóA  eite  Ann  acá  níof  meAfA  'nÁ 
fin  péin,  m.  f\,  XVIII.,  1  n-A  bpeicteA(A  *oúinn  50  bptnt 
Á  -j  ó  tf\í*o  a  óéite  mnci,  1  urhiAn  é"  =  u,010ttl-A01n,, 
'f aví  XV.°  ce^nn,  -jft. 
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T)tibf  AtnAf  ceAnA  f  ém  50  n*oubAifc  Afc  ITIac  t)eméiT) 
guf  Ab  é  ttliceÁt  VIa  TiTfv  a  ctup  cúf  Af  An  AfhfÁn  f  o. 
tlf  I  veA\rt)tAtz  Af  bit  A^Ainn  f  aoi  feo,  aóc  ctnf  eAnn 
ctn*o  *oe  cAinc  An  AtfifAm  pém  An  f  tm  ceA*onA  1  n-urhAil 
X)úinn.  Ctnf\  1  gcÁf,  "  Af  mo  tApp-Amc  fiAf  50  CAfn 
cSiAT)Ait  T)Am  "  no  "  Af  mo  tilteA*ó  AniAfv  t)Arh  Af  CAf  n 
cSia*óaiI,"  cAifbeÁnAnn  ceAóUAf  *oe'n  t)Á  teAgAn  acá 
a\k  via  f  oclAib  f  eo  guf  1  n-Áic  éigin  cAOb  toif  T>e  CAfn 
tSiAt)Ail  a  t>í  An  file  'nA  óomntn'óe,  1f  beAg  nAó 
lotiAnn  é  ~\  a  \\Át>  suf\  1  t)uaoi£>  via  tiAijvoe  AniAf  *otUAi*ú 
*oe  Conx)Ae  Á\ít>a  ITIaóa,  .1. 1  n-tlíb  tliAllÁm  nó  1  "oUtiAit 
tlAitmge  nó  1  t)UtiAit  Áf  "oa  ÍTIaca,  -oo  óomntng  f  é ;  -] 
bí  Slioóc  ífe  f  Aiffmg  teiteAT>Aó  mf  ^n  con*OAe  fm, 
mAf  if  Ann  a  bí  a  n*oútAig  cÁ  f  a*o  ó  fom,  .1.  mf  nA 
tiOifteAf  Aib.     Seo  m^  T>eif  SeAgÁn  11a  T)tibA5Áin  : 

"OÁ  ftíj  Aji  OifiúeAfiAib  viAib, 
O  hífie  1  O  tiAnttiAin  j 

O  Cof5|iAi5,  fií  bf  eAfi  tloif  fiéi-ó 

*Oo  cí  fie  a  coif  a  cAit|téim. 

An  fgéAt  AfftngeAf  An  c-AfhfÁn  x>úinn,  if  fufiif  a 
c«i5finc.#  X)a  rhiAn  teif  An  bfite  a  ótnt)  feAófÁm  -j 
a  ctHT)  itceAtvoAi*óeAccA  t  eAlA*óAn  Af  f  at>  t>o  óuf\  1 
5céitt  T)úmn  -j  feo  An  xióig  a  gtACAf  fé  te  fin  a 
•óéAnAtri.  CAfCAf  (tnÁ'f  fíof  x>ó  !)  CAiUn  An-t)óigeA- 
rhAtt  inf  An  beAtAc  móf  Aif  -j  a\\  An  mbóimmce 
cuifeAnn  fé  T>úit  irmci.  U15  Cfiiot  -j  eAfbAit)  céitte 
Af  a  gló|\  te  5t\Á*ó  T)i  -j  piA^tngeAnn  fé  -01  An 
ngeobA-o  fí  ruiP5^  tiAi-ó.  T)eAtACAnn  fife  Af  a  feAn- 
cutAit)  gAifb  giobAlAig  1  T>eif  fí,  te  'OfQc^rheAf,  50 

*  ttngbeÁit. 
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gctnpeAnn  pé  longAncAp  tnpti  a  teitéit)-peAn  a  beic 

'gÁ  -!iift]t|UM$   triAp  rhnAoi,   -j    ^An    ai|\    acc    An    fe^n- 

cpACÁn  cnÁibe ;  -j  nAc  -oeAp  p impti"óe  nA  poctA  ctnpeAp 

p é  1  n-A  béAt : 

"1p  AtitiAtri  contiACAf  fin  jtac  triAft  éi-oeA-ó 
Afi  feAji  as  bjiéA^A-ó  riA  ^cAitín  05." 

Annpm,  geib  An  pile  pAitt  a\\  a  óuit>  peAópÁin 
T  a  cum  itóeAp*OAi*óeAC€A  cup  1  n-urhAit  *oúinn,  óip 
coipigeAnn  pé  A5  innpin  -oo'n  óAitín  pÁ  n-A  ótnt) 
piubAtcA,  t  cibé  triAp  bi  a  ceipceACA,  gup  peAp  5^pc>A 
eolAó  é,  gup  piubAil  pé  n^  CÚ15  CÚ15Í  -j  SAp^n^  te  n-A 
5COip,  "j  nAc  pAib  pé  T)íorhAOin,  nó,  map  *oubAipc  *ouine 
eigm  1  ttlACAipe  CUtAnA,  50  pAib  pé  ppAnDinneAc,  x\p 
peA*ó  a  fiu£>AlxA.  Hi  ceileAnn  pé  Aon  pún  tiipti  aóc 
^pptnge^nn  pé  *oi  $aó  tnle  gníorh  -o'á  n*oeApnA  pé 
piAtfi  1  pit  a  pwbAtUA,  i,  'n^  'óiai'ó  pin,  lAppAnn  pé 
uipti  a  tÁrh  a  úAbAipc  *oó  ^p  corhAptAi'óeAct  50 
pACAi*ó  pí  teip.  Hi  mm pce-Ap  níop  mó  *oúinn  pAn 
pomue  peo,  -j  ip  pottupAó  gupAb  é  An  pún  a  bí  1 
n-mumn  An  pileA"ó  pgéAt  peAópÁm  An  itceAp'OAi'óe 
*o'Áppuige  t,  ntiAip  a  bí  peo  -oéAnuA  Aige,  bí  An 
c-AfhpÁn  cpíocntngce  Aige. 

Uá  a  tÁn  *o'AinmneACAit)  ÁiceAnnA  -j  céAp*o  mp  An 
AtripÁn  t  'fé  pm  a  bptnl  x>e  tfiAit  Ann.  1p  T>óig  tmn 
50  bptnt  a  pice  nó,  T)Á  nx>éAppAinn,  op  a  cionn, 
T)'AinmneACAit)  Áice  Ann  nAó  bpuit  te  pAgAit  1  n-Aipce 
nó  pgpíbmn  Ap  bit  eile,  T)Á  peAbAp  triAp  *omnpeAnóAp 
u  Ó'n  t)éAplA  tAini5  móp-ctn*o  x>e  tiA  bAinmneACAib 
céAp*o,  acc  cá  a  teicéit)    pAippmg  1   ngAó  Aon    Áic, 
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jMrvAorv,  1  ngAe-óits  tia  cuAite  int)iu.     'Sé  ^n  *oéi*óeA- 

nAó    acá    oftA    fo    1     sCúige    tnurhAn    -j    1     ^Cúige 

ContiAóc  -Aeif\,  -éip,  acu  1  ^Ctn^e  tlUvó  *oeir\teAr\  -Aip, 

-eAip,  ní  tié  AtfiAin  1  n-Áic  -Aeifv,  -éip,  aóc  1   n-Áic  -óiri, 

-eoi|\  pór*.     1f  lé\\\  Ap  fin,  *oo  péirv  Af\  rnbAr\ArhtA-ne, 

5urv  ctupeAt),  te  *ouit  1  fimpti-óeAcc,  rnAfi  ip  gnÁtAó 

teif  An   tllCAó  1   scorhnui-óe,    -óifi,  -eoirv  1   n-úpÁi*o   1 

n$Aó    tnte    óÁp,  triArv   acá,    i    "fslÁcóifx "    (fin     mAp 

tic|\ig  Ape  tTlAC  t)einéio  pém   6)  =  "  rstACAeip  "  -]  1 

u  mbÁiceóip,,:=a  bAice^"    corn    m^it  le  1    umbr\AóA- 

•oóirv"  -j  1   u  pspíbneóip."     Cibé  fin,  if  icmAnn  puAim 

Wn    T)a   'óéi'óeAnAó    po    1    sCtn^e    tlUvó,    -j,    Ap   An 

cpéAtA      fin,      ctnpeA-o      "  buipceoip,"      "  bÁiceóip," 

"  cpúipeóip/'    -jrvt.,    1    n-upAit)  1    n-eA^Ap    An    AtfipÁin 

peo.       UÁ     -Aipe,     -ipe,     pop,     Ar\     pÁgAil    i     pomn 

-o'poclAib  a  tnbeA'ó  pull  A^Ainn  te  -Aeip,  -éip  a  beit  ó 

nÁmnp  lonncA,  m.   f.,    "  bticAipe,"  V.,   •]  "  coir-dpe," 

XVII.     Ap  Uip  ConAilt  1AT)  po,  "j  ni'tirn  1  n-AtfipAp  nAó 

bptnt  Ann  acc  An  ptm  céATmA,*  .1.,  *oéi"óeAnAc  *oúúAige 

•o'á  óup  1  n-Áic  *oéróeAnAig  coigcpíóe.     Sm  cputugA-o 

mAit  eite  Ap  -óip,   -eóip  a  -óéAnArh  *oe  -Aeip,  -éip  1 

^Cúi^e  UUvó  Ap  pAt). 

ÚiocpAit)e  pÁ*ó  gup  rhAip  An  pile  mp  An  cpeAócrhA*ó 
céAt)  T)éA5  pomnc  btiA*óAncA  1  n*oiAi"ó  nA  SpÁinmj 
beit  1  n-éipmn.  1p  péi*oip  An  beAóuAi-óeAóc  fm  a 
bAmc  Af  "peAn-cpiubAp  SpÁmneAó,"  III.  -j  IV. 

Rtm  eite,  cÁ  nA  poclA  po  'p^1  VI-°  ceAtpAtfiA :  "íp 
•oeAf  mAp   rhúminn-pe  itiac  tlí  Tléill,"  *j    1    n-mnpmc 

*  tlí't  ATYIjlAf  A^AtD   ttAC  é  Atl  |tUT)  COADriA  é. 

B 


eile  a\\  Ati  Arhjwi  'fé  téigce-dji:  "  Aguf  ólAim  fSAjvo 
rhóp  1  T)C1§  CogAin  tlí  tléilX."  t)'f?éiT)i|A  50  bpuitceAfA 
^5  CAgAifc  T)0  BogAn  UtiA*ó  Ó  Héitt,  An  ceAnnpoj\c 
clúiteAó  cjactoa  út)  *oo  tfiAif\  1  meA-oon  An  cfeAccrhAt) 
céit)  T>éA5  -|  -o'é^s  1  sCAifteÁn  nA  Cloice  tlAóCAif\  1 
SConuAe  -An  CAbÁm,  mo  gfieA*oÁn  cfÁi-óce!  An  uaija  bA 
rhó  tMomAfi  1  n5ÁbA*ó  -j  1  nséitieAnn  ó  neAj\c  aj\  nÁrhA*o. 
1  n*oeifieA*ó  An  fgéil  ttnspeA'ó  -oume  gup  T)éi*óeAn- 
Aige  'nÁ  fm  a  f\inneAt)  An  c-AtfifiÁn  Af  n-A  poclAib  fin 
"titng"  T  "béitteAtt"  tieiú  1  n-ufÁiT)  Ann.  t)í  btnseAnnA 
T)'á  scAiteAtfi  1  Sajwia  ó  túf  An  cfeAocrhAt)  céi*o 
T)éA5,  t  qu\óCAnn  Pepys  aj\  a  "bever"  feAl  seAfip  1 
nTHAit)  tneA'óóin  An  EfeAócrhA"ó  cei*o  T)éA5.  t)í  wig 
coicceAnn  1  rnt>éAfitA  S^f^n^ó  1  -octif  x\n  oócrhAt)  céi*o 
*oéA5,  óip  ótnp  Alexander  Pope  i  fspítnnn  é  1  n-A 
"  Imitations  of  Horace  "  : 

"Cato's  long  wig,  flovvr'd  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chair." 

UtntteAT)  eile  pop,  téigtni-o  An  j?ocaI  "  totroub"  'jwi 
X.°  ceAttvAtfiA.  T)^  tinn  péin,  if  iorwm  "  Ion-out) "  -] 
có|\Ai-óe  nó  popAij\e  .1.  -oibpeAfSAc  no  ceiteAfwiAc 
coiUeAT),  acc  niop  bAineAt)  An  óiaU  fin  Af  50  T)cí  ctíf 
An  oóctfiAt)  céiT)  -oéA^  (péAó  a  bpuit  tíof  A^Ainn  Aft  An 
tijrocAl  fo  'jm  C^sha).  t)í  tiA  ceiceAfnAig  coiUeA*ó 
coicceAnn  50  mAit  Y^n  ^iropp  Tln  1  ™  "óeAóAit)  Ag 
|\iAgAtcAf  ÓAf  An  ojAÚA  50  ceAnn  cao^at)  btiA-óAin  ^a 
•Ó1A1-Ó  nó  pÁ'n  cuAi|um  fm. 

Cibé  ctnr  é,  if  cinnce  50  n*oeAfinA*ú  An  c-ArhjtÁn 
f\oirh  An  í!)tiAX)Ain  1753,  ó  téigmi-o  inf  An  céAT)  óeAú- 
|\ArhA  50  |\Aiti)  An  ple  Ag  tmt  50  CAfn  cSia-óaiI,  nó  a$ 
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dtleA'ó*  Af,  tÁ  "  AonAig  ha  peit'  ttluijie  ITIófA."  Anoif, 
inf  An  £>LiA*ó,Ain  1752,  to'éigeAn  *oói£>,  le  corhAi|\eArh  An 
péilipe  cup  1  5ceAf\c,  Aon  IÁ  *oéA5  a  ge<\f\jt<yó  Arrive  Af 
THí  1Í)eA,úóin  An  pogrhAip,  .1.,  ó'n  cpeAf  tÁ  50  t>cí  x\n 
cjtíorhA'ó  tÁ  T)éA5.  ftinneA-ó  fo  te  cotfiAipeArh  lútiup 
C^efAjA  a  óAfA*ó  1  scorhxMfurh  jJt^^S0^  An  P^P^- 
"O'Í^S  f°  ^  péite  tTlui|\e  tT)óf\  (An  cúiseAt)  IÁ  *oéA5 
x>e  tílí  nA  tugnAfA)  ní  bA  Incite  mf  An  pogrhAp  ó  f in 
AtnAó.  T)o  tiAtfungeAt)  An  péili|\e  mp  An  cpuú  gup 
tuic  An  cuigeAt)  Ia  x>éA5  t)e'n  tugnAfA  aj\  An  féArhA*ó 
IÁ  piceAT)  'oe'n  rhí  céA*onA  ó'n  fttiA'óAin  1753  AnuAf. 
t)'é  An  yeAmAi)  1Á  piceA-o  -oe'n  LugnAfA,  -oo  péip 
Seward,f  IÁ  AonAig  An  fogtfiAip  1  $CA|\n  cSia*óaiI  mf 
An  btiA*óAin  1795,  "I  nrtim  1  n-Atrif\Af  J  nAó  aj\  An  t>áua  fo 
(260)  a  £>í  An  c-AonAó  fUArh  ó  *oo  íiAúpuigeA'ó  An  corh- 
Ai|\eArh  Y^n  t>tiA"óAin  1752  ;  -j  ip  é  AC|\ugA*ó  nó  ceAjv 
cugA*ó  An  péiti|\e  t)A  cionncAó  te  tiAtpugA'ó  -oáca  An 
AonAig  mA|\  feo,  Aon  tÁ  -oéAg  óum  'oeipi'ó  ó'n  £éile 
THu^e.  A^up  b'féi'oip  gufi  feo  An  pÁú  Af  cuipeAT) 
cum  *oei|Mt)  é :  t)'AonAó  pogrhAip  An  c-AonAó  f  o  Caija n 
cSia"óaiI,  "j,  T)Á  scfunnneocAi'óe  é  ^e&rtA  (fin,  1 
n'oiAit)  Atpuigte  An  péitifie)  An  cuigeAt)  tÁ  *oéA5,  £)éA*ó 
f é  fió-tuAt  'jm  cféAf úfi,  ní  £>éA*ó  An  pogrhAp  bAince  nó 
'OA-OArh  T>e  gnoite  An  £ogrhAif\  cpíoónuigce  pÁ  n-A 
coinne.  Af  An  cfiocAip  fm  t>o  teAnAt)  'oo'n  AonAó  Afi 
An  cfeAn-Am,  *o,Airh,óeoin  gup  Afv  *óáca  ú|\  (26°)  a  tuic 
fé,  mA|\  *ouli)|\AmAt\  ceAnA  fém,  ó  1752  AmAó. 

*  pitteA-ó  .1.  ptteA-ó. 

f  "  Topographia  Hibernica,  or  the  Topography  of  Ireland,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  by  Wm,  Wenman  Seward.     Dublin,  1795." 

I  tli't  AITljIAf  AJAtTJ. 
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'Sé  aj\  tnbAf\AtfiAil  jujaad  é  An  beAccAi-óeAóc  if  ceA^z: 
a  bAint  Af  nA  poincíb  Afv  tf\ÁócAtriAj\  oj\tA  tnte  50  téifi, 
5U|\  mp  An  céA*o  teit  t)e'n  occrhA'ó  Aoip  t)éA5  a  fcoipg 
tThceÁl  X\a  tilfi  aj\  An  Arhjwi  fo — fin,  tnÁ'f  eifeAn  a 

C01flg  Af\  ÓOfl  Af\  bit  A1J1. 

Seo  mA|A  ptiAfCAf  au  c-ArhpÁn.  ÚiocpAi'óe  |aá"ó  50 
bptnt  innfinc  -7  pce  Aifi,  *j,  t)Á  n*oéAfApAmAir,  of  a 
óionn,  acc  nAó  b-puit  1  n-Aa  nó  1  C,  -j|\t.,  acc  510CAÍ : — 

Cn  CA01Í)  Atiom  (ómsiAttA). 

CO.  AjVOtilACA. 
11 A     hO\\\teA\\A.  Ce&t\\*mnA 

A.  Aj\u  tTlAc  t)einéi"o,  puijAceÁil  (rspíbmn)  -  12 

An  peAt). 

Aa.  SeAgÁn  Ó  hAnnAbÁin,  Cfioip  IÍI15  ptoinn         -       4 

Co.  tílumeACÁin  (peAf\nrhAg). 

B.  UomÁf  Ó  Co^A^Áin,  CAifteÁn  Úoi|\         -  10 
G.  UomÁf     tTlA5,RuAT)Aip,      CA^eAC     bop     ha 

n-Aif\neAó  ------       4 

Co.  tugbAiX)  (Uí  líléit  XX)a\\a). 

D.  So|\ca  tlí  AnlUAin,  T)|MiimrhultAc  4 

ÓTI   UA01Í)  AÍ11AR  (UÍR  COÍIAltt). 

E.  PÁT)|AA15   Ó  Slélttín,    6AT)AtA-*ÓÁ-gAt!)All,  1  DPA|A- 

Áifce  Citle  Ó  mt)Ái|AT)         -         -         -  -      16 

F.  éAtnonn  Ó5  ITIac  An  §01^>  5leArm  5eiP  "     l4 

G.  t)f\i§i*o  Ctnnn  (t)eAn  Uí  tílAOitciApÁin),  mf  nA 

C|\UAóAit)  gofrriA,  1  n-Aice  An  Coimín  -      13 

H.  t3|vigiT)  tlí  t)Aoigilt,  Af  nA  gteAnncAiti  (acc  1 

nTKm  nA  n^Att)  -         -         -         -         -11 
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CeAtfiAtrmA 

I.  IThceÁt  Ó  T)ocAf\cAig,  tYHn  T)pAoigm,  An  ClocÁn 
1jac    (ó    ppoinnpiAf    Ó    5|\éme,     Cnoc    -An 
CAOóÁm)      -  -  -  -  -  -  15 

K.  11uaIa11í  T)orhnAitt,  too  An  1uti>Aifi,  An  ClocÁn 

Íiac  (cf\é  I)        ------       8 

L.  SeAgÁn  Ó  hei^ceAficAig  (u^é  M)    -         -  9 

M.  SéAmiif  ITIac  An  tDÁijvo  (ó  t\\w\\  feAn-feAfi  1 

n-Aice  nA  ngleAnncA)  -  -         -  10 

N".  peAT>A\\  ITIA5  pionntAOic  (ó  óAilín  Aimfif\e  Af 

VIA  tlOf  Alt!))  6 

0.  Palais'  Ó  ConAóÁm,  An  t)Alt  t)Án,   1  n-Aice 

tiA  gCeAtt  t)eA5  -         -         -         -  -11 

P.  ConAtl  TTIac  CtnnneASÁin,  UeileAnn  5 

R.  SeAgÁn  tT)A5  CAncAig,  Ailu,  1  bpoguf  -o'Ajvo 

^n  Uáca    -------4 

S.  SeAgÁn  Ó  CnÁirhfige,  UeArhAifA  2 

T.  ConjvóAOine  1  *oUíf\  ConAilt  -  -  -  510CAÍ 
U.  SeAgÁn  tTlAc  An  £)Áifvo,  nA  CeAllA  t)eAgA  (ó 

tílAC  tlí  SeitileÁin)     -         -  -         -  13 

W.  An  cAúai^  Ó  CtnnneA^Ain,  OileÁn  Úoj\Aige  (1 

•oUeiteAnn    a  puAip   fé    é,  ó  ÚajaIac  tTlAC 

CAinn)       -------      10 

X.  SeAgÁn  0  Uai*ó5,  nA  gte^nnuA  (.1.  tTltnteAnn 

An  lAfAinn)         ------       7 

Y.  Conn       tTlAcHiAUguif,       InifCAOt       (SeAgÁn 

Ó  ÍAigm  nó  Ó  tiAúÁm,  1  typitA*oetpiA)  -      11 

Cuai-ó  UomÁf  Ó  Cof\jiA5Áin  (B),  UomÁf  ITIA5  UtiAT)Aifi 
(0),  Palais  0  SléitMn  (E),  1  t>tugit)  tlí  t)Aoigitt  (H), 

Af\  fttlAg    nA    niA|\t)    Ó    T)VlftfVA,OAJ\  AV\    "  SeACfván  "    T)Am. 
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jguf^b  m^ic  ami  ttiAMf  e  x)óib  caIX  é  !     'Sé  a  n-oíce^tl  *oo 

Seo  triAfi  pf\e<d5ftdnn  nA  ceAtíi^rhn^  t>'^  céile  :— 

I.  A  i.,  Aa  i.,  B  i.,  D  I.,  E  i,  F  I,  G  i,  H  in.,  I  I, 
L  i,  Mi,Ni  I.,  0  I.,  P  i,  S  i.,  U  i.,  W  i.,  X  I.,  Y  i. 

II.  A  ii.,  B  ii.,  E  ii.,  F  it.,  G  ii.,  H  iv.,  I  iL,  L  il, 

M  n.,  N  i  L,  0  IL,  P  II.,  S  IL,  U  II.,  W  IL,  X  IL,  Y  IL 

III.  A  in.,  Aa  ^  il,  B  in.,  P  in.,  W  in. 

IV.  A  iv.,  Aa  in.,  B  iv.,  D  il,  E  hi.,  F  hl,  G  hi., 
H  il,  I  in.,  K^  v.,  L  iil,  M  in.,  N  \  vi.,  0  iil,  R  il, 
U  iil,  W  iv.,  X  iil,  Y  iil 

V.  A  XL,   E  iv.,   G  v.,  H  vi.,    I  v.,  K  il,  L  ±  iv., 

0  i  v.,  R  i  iil,  U  ix,  Y  x. 

VI.  A  vii,  B  vi,  C  |  iv.,  E  v.,  F  xn,  G  vil,  I  vi, 
K  in,  L  i  iv.,  M  vi,  N  ^  iv.,  0  XL,  U  xil,  X  v, 
Y  i  viii. 

VII.  A  Jvii,  Giv,  Mi  vm.,RJm.,TJ:  (5iocaí). 

VIII.  E  vi,  F  I  xiv.,  H  i  ix.,  I  vil,  K  J  iv.,  M  J  ix  , 
W  i  ix,  Y  |  vil 

IX.  A  x,  B  v,  C  i  iil,  D   iil,  E  vil,  F  vi,  G  viii, 

1  viii,  K|v,  L  v.,  M  vil,  N  ^  iv,  0  i  v.,  R  i  m, 
U  i  vi.  *  vil,  W  v.,  Y  i  vi. 

X.  A  vi,  Aa  I  iv.,  B  vii,  C  i. 

XL  A  viii.,  B  viii,  E  viii.,  F  £  ix,  G  x,  H  ±  ix, 
I  i  vii,  K  iv,  M  I  ix,  Y  J  viii. 

XII.  E  ix,  F  i  xil  i  xiv,  G  ix,  H|v.|  x, 
I  \  x.  \  XL,  M  viii,  N  \  in,  0  \  vi,  TJ  \  vi.  \  vil, 
W  vil,  X  iv.,  Y  I  viii. 

XIII.  E  x,  F  vni,  G  xiii,  H  xi,  I  xm,  K  vil, 


L  vii.,  M  iv.,  N  ^  v.,  0  v.™.,  T  I,  U  viii.,  W  vin., 
Yxi. 

XIV.  E  xi.,  F  iv.,  H  i  v.  \  vii.,  I  J  xii.,  K  vi., 
L  i  vii.,  U  i  v.,  W  vii.  (A),  Y  ix. 

XV.  E  xii.,  F  vii.,  G  xii.,  I  ix.,  L  vin.,  M  v.,  U  i  vin., 

Y  v. 

XVI.  E  xiii.,  G  xi.,  I  xiv.,  K  vin.,  N  I  vi. 

XVII.  F  xi.,  I  i  xvi.,  N  i  in.,  0  ix.,  R  I  iv.,  T  \, 
U  xii. 

XVIII.  F  x.,  I  Jr  xv.,  0  x.,  U  x.,  W  x. 

XIX.  F  i  xiii.,  N  i  v.,  0  |,  T  i,  U  i  v. 

XX.  E  xiv. 

XXI.  L  ix. 

XXII.  A  ix.,  B  ix.,  C  i  iv.,  E  xv.,  F  J  v.,  G  vi., 
H  |  m.,  I  i  x.,  L  vi.,  M  I  ix.,  R  i  iv.,  U  £  xi.,  X  |  vi., 

Y  |  vi. 

XXIII.  D  i  iv.,  N  J  ii.,  i  vi.,  0  i  vii.,  U  |  v. : 

(SlOCxii)- 

XXIV.  A  i  ix.,  B  i  vi.  -|  ix.,  C  i  n.,  D  i  iv.,  E  \  xv., 
L  J  vi. :  (510CAÍ). 

XXV.  A  v.,  Aa  J  iv.,  B  x.,  C  11.,  D  \  iv.,  F  £  v., 
R  i  11.,  U  i  xi.,  W  1  ix. 

XXVI.  A  xii. 

XXVII.  Y  £  vii.  \  in.,  M  J  in.,  W  I  vii.,  F  \  ix. : 
(510CAÍ). 

XXVIII.  E  xvi.,  F  ix.  J  xiv.,  G  v.,  H  1.,  I  iv.,  K  1., 
M  x.,  0  iv.,  U  iv.,  W  vi.,  X  1  vi.,  Y  iv. 

[CeAtttAtiiA  iomUÁn=Ati  uirtiip  péin  ;  be^nn  nó  leAt- 
ce.AtpArii4=^;  teat-GeAnn  nó  Une  =  £;  ^  a  Icac  pm 
4fíf  no  leAt-line  =  |.] 
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TZÁ  a  Lán  t)e  fean-ó-dinc  tlUvó  inf  iix\  t)óigeAnnxMb 
é^5fxMtitA  ac^  -Aji  froclugA'ó  ax\  Axft^&m  i  rheAf  AX\\Ay<  50 
tnbAt)  rh^iú  ^n  juit)  iat)  fo  cup  nif  avi  f?octóif\  corn 
tn^it  teif  via  poctAib  -au^  coigce  ^Airm.  ~CÁ  fin 
•oé^ncA  ^Ainn  -7  cot^  *oúbAtCA  ($)  of  a  ^comne.  1f 
tn^jA  fin  a  fmneAtriAfi  te  1iAinmneAó<Ai£)  x\a  w-á\t:^awwa 
póf,  i,  VAp  50  t)ex\ft!)c^,  if  T)oiUg  -a  jiá*ó,  te  cui*o  ve 
via  ti-Ainmne^cxMt)  feo,  cm  acm  xmi  ^ic  ce^fc. 

Seo  a  bptnt  'o'^iu-Ainmne^c-Ait)  in  5AÓ  ce,Atjwh.ó  : — 
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ÁiueAnn^ 
2 

-  4 

-  7 

-  4 

.       5 

-  4 
10 

1 
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An  c-1omLAn    106 

Aóc  CÁ  chit)  ACc\  fo  Ainmnigfce  jm  *óó  "],  T)Á  rroeAfi- 
pAinn,  pÁ  tpí,  "]  P-Á5AH11  pin  n^c  fipuit  acc  *oeic  n-xMnm 
•7  ceit|\e  pióit)  x\|\  p^T)  'jm  cé-ACf.  Hut)  eite,  *oo 
cotvA*ó  fe^tA  T)ob'  frm  6if\e  ("Sipe-Ann,"  II.),  SpÁmn 
("SpAtnie,"  III.),  1  V&>  ("  W  XXin,  XXVIII.) 
*oo  cuf  Ap  ^n  ÁijAeAtri,  nuAij^  n^c  CifÁiT)  ^ntn-A  Áice 
-co  t>Aine,<vó  AfCA. 

Seo  Ái|\e^rh  eile  *oo  fiéif  cúi^e  -j  óont)Ae.  O  An 
uite  Ainm  tíof  Annpo,  1T)1|\  a  bptnt  'jta  céACf  "]  ^  tipuiL 
Y^ti  <AtfuigA*ó  teA^An.  UÁ  5AÓ  rmon-Áit\eArh  1  n-eA5Af\ 
*oo  f  éif  a  tin,  ^n  rhéiT)  if  péiT)ijA  é  : — 

Cúlge  UlAT),  Áiue.\nr>A 

Con*OAe  X)úm  nA  nJJ^t  ■              -         36 

„          Úífe  eogAin   -  -              -          17 

„          Aonc|\orriA  8 

X)o^e  7 

„         lílvnneAcÁm  7 
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AiceAtitiA 

"ontMe  an  X)úin 
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4 

,,         An  C-AbÁm 
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Cúige  1Tltitiu\n. 
ContMe  Ci^|\fiAi*óe 
„         po^tU^e    - 


xMceAtitiA 

I 
I 
I 
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An  c-1omLÁn 

- 

4 

An  Comfiiim. 

ÁiceAnnA 

pa  (éi|\e) 

- 

- 

I 

Ctíige  VlUvó     - 

- 

- 

92 

,,      txMge^n 
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- 

25 

,,      ContiAóc 

- 

- 

18 

,,      tTlurh^n 

- 

- 

4 

S^f^n^ 

- 

- 

1 

An  c-1omUÁn  téif\ 

- 

141 

Hó  map  peo  : — 

Ctnse  tlUvó 

-     65  ^r 

AV\ 

SCéAT». 

,,      L<Mge,An 

-      18 

v 

„      Conn^cc 

-      13 

a 

„      HltirhAn 

-       3 

>) 

[ní't  acc  fíoji-beA^Án  -oem'  cAinc  j?éin  'pAn  tléimf^éAt  fo.  £>í 
fé  f eAt  A5  pÁ*OflA15  ó  gAtlcobAifi  -j  A3  SéAtnuf  mAc  Atl  t)Ái|fo  -j 
f  eAt  eite  A5  SéArmif  ó  CeAltAij,  -j  -o'AÚfiuijeA-oAfi  f  Am  mójiÁn  -oe. — 
S.  t.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  folk-song  now  published  is  interesting  for 
three  reasons — (1)  as  a  record  of  popular  knowledge 
of  Irish  names  of  places,  (2)  as  containing  a  list  of 
names  of  trades  according  to  Ulster  usage,  (3)  as  a 
specimen  of  the  actual  idiom  of  the  Northern  dialect, 
very  little  of  which  is  known  to  any  student  of  the 
dialects. 

1  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  every  scrap  that 
I  ever  obtained  either  of  or  about  this  song.  From 
experience  I  find  that  even  mere  variants  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  for  they  always  have  some 
reason  for  their  existence,  and  often  throw  light  on  a 
matter  that  might  otherwise  remain  obscure. 

Probably  greater  variations  exist  in  the  different 
oral  recitations  of  an  Irish  folk-song  than  ever  could 
arise  through  MS.  tradition  of  any  poetic  piece.  These 
happen  in  the  following  ways — (1)  through  the  natural 
tendency  towards  change  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind,  by  means  of  which  language  itself  alters 
its  form  in  course  of  time,  (2)  through  defective  hear- 
ing, by  which  a  particular  word  or  phrase  is  often 
mistaken  for  another,  and  hence  incorrectly  learnt, 
(3)  through  defect  of  memory,  which  may  cause  the 
entire  loss  of  a  line,  &c,  and  often  necessitates  the 
composition  of  a  new  one  to  fill  its  place,  (4)  through 
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deliberate  metrical  or  assonantal  improvements  made 
by  those  who  notice  defects  in  the  older  form  learnt 
by  them,  (5)  through  a  desire  to  make  more  intel- 
ligible what  is  at  all  difficult  to  understand,  hence,  in 
the  present  song,  alterations  of  names  of  distant  places 
to  those  well  known  and  near,  (6)  in  very  recent  times, 
through  the  substitution  of  English  words  for  the  older 
Irish  wording,  a  result  of  the  wave  of  feoirnnceacc 
that  has  been  submerging  Gaelic  Ireland  for  over  a 
century  and  has  not  yet  been  overcome. 

Instances  of  each  of  the  above  could  be  given  in 
the  present  case.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  one 
or  two.  " I was  not  able"  and  " a\<  e^fbxM*ó  céille," 
II.  (var.)  might  be  classed  under  (2),  (3),  (5),  or  (6), 
according  to  our  point  of  view.  I  believe  it  to 
be  Anglicism  changed  to  Irish,  owing  to  its  not 
being  understood  in  part  of  Co.  Donegal.  (4)  D^ite 
aw  'Oorhn-áin,  XII.  (var.)  and  tTlutlAo  t)ui*óne,  XIV. 
(var.)  may  have  been  inserted  through  the  influence 
of  assonance.  (6)  "1T)o  harbour  "  for  an  undoubted 
original  "nV  fÁ\\u\> "  appears  to  be  due  to  the  last 
cause,  for,  whilst  the  latter  comes  from  a  district  of 
South  Armagh  where  scarcely  any  Irish  is  now 
spoken,  the  former  is  from  that  stronghold  of  Irish,  the 
district  of  the  Bluestack  Mts.(ru  Cjumoa  5ot\m^),in  Co. 
Donegal.  Indeed,  many  old  men  who  compose  Irish 
songs  at  the  present  day  labour  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  they  make  these  quite  noble  and  impres- 
sive and  polish  them  up  most  beautifully  by,  so  to 
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speak,  inlaying  them  with  as  many  odd  English 
words  as  they  may  happen  to  have  picked  up. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Irish  Introduction  that 
the  text  now  given  represents  the  following  local 
traditions  of  the  song: — (a)  South  Armagh,  the 
nearest  to  its  probable  actual  origin,  the  composition 
of  the  original  verses  being  attributed  by  the  writer 
of  the  MS.,  Art  Bennett,  to  a  Michael  O'Hare,  the 
possessor  of  a  surname  native  to  Co.  Armagh; 
(b)  Farney,  Co.  Monaghan  ;  (c)  Omeath,  Co.  Louth,  a 
fragment ;  (d)  Co.  Donegal,  under  which  again  four 
different  forms  may  be  detected,  as  shown  by  the 
variations  existing  in  the  district  of  the  Bluestack 
Mts.,  Glenties  district,  the  Rosses,  and  the  western 
part  of  Banagh. 

Though  the  scene  of  the  song  is  laid  at  Carnteel, 
in  Co.  Tyrone,  and  though  many  places  in  Tyrone 
are  mentioned  in  it,  yet  the  tradition  of  that  county 
is  not  here  represented.  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
totally  lost.  At  some  period,  about  a  century  ago  or 
so,  the  clergy  of  Tyrone  and  South  Derry  appear  to 
have  made  a  campaign  against  folk-songs  because  of 
some  bad  specimens  coming  under  their  notice.  Mr. 
James  0' Kelly,  of  Belfast,  after  making  diligent 
inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballinascreen,  &c, 
could  not  find  that  the  people  knew  anything  of  the 
Se^ófván. 

The  reducing  of  all  these  variations  to  one  com- 
mon version  was  not  altogether  an  easy  task.     As 
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East  and  West  Ulster  differ  considerably  in  dialect, 
the  corresponding  versions  accordingly  have  local 
peculiarities  of  vocabulary  and  idiom.  This  remark 
applies  in  a  less  degree  to  those  from  Co.  Donegal 
alone,  for  the  speech  of  that  county  is  not  an  entire 
unity  in  dialect.  In  most  cases  I  have  chosen  what 
I  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  all  the  versions,  to 
have  been  the  original  wording.  In  some  instances, 
however,  I  have  strayed  from  this  in  order  to  include 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  better  expressed,  and  in  a 
couple  of  cases  I  may  have  preferred  even  words  not 
universal  in  Ulster.  Should  anyone  have  a  grievance 
in  this  respect  he  will  find  the  reading  that  would  be 
most  intelligible  to  himself  at  the  foot,  very  often  in 
the  same  type  as  the  text.  All  I  trust  is  that  native 
Ulstermen  generally  will  receive  favourably  an  attempt 
to  preserve  a  "  waif  and  stray  "  of  their  tradition. 

To  Oonnacht  men  also  this  song  should  be  of  some 
interest.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  known  in 
the  north  of  that  province,  to  which  it  appears  to  have 
found  its  way  some  time  ago,  probably  from  East 
Ulster.  No  doubt  some  Oonnacht  scholar  who  may 
have  the  opportunity  will  yet  record  the  form  it  has 
taken  amongst  the  Western  population.  Such  would 
be  most  interesting,  on  account  of  what  could  be 
learnt  from  a  mere  comparison  with  the  form  in  its 
original  habitat.  More  especially  should  we  expect 
the  topography  to  suffer  considerable  modification  in 
Connacht. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  natives  of  the 
north  of  Leinster,  or  rather  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Meath,  should  feel  interested  in  Se^c^n  Caijui 
cSixvóxMt.  Three  of  the  versions  hail  from  ancient 
Meath,  and  one  from  the  borderland.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  verses — viz.,  No.  X. — is  very  possibly  of  Meath 
origin,  and  many  of  the  others  show  the  influence  ot 
Meath. 

The  SeACfwi,  having  had  its  origin  in  the  far 
north,  its  connection  with  Munster,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  the  least  of  all.  Only  one  place  in 
Munster  really  belongs  to  it,  and  that,  indeed,  occurs 
only  in  the  Donegal  versions.  The  mention  of  SUaX) 
t,UAC|Vd  may  in  some  way  be  due  to  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  greatest  poets  in  the  modern  period  of  Irish 
literature — viz.,  Eoghan  Ruadh  0  Súilleabháin  and 
Aodhagán  0  Rathaille — were  natives  of  it.  At  any 
rate,  the  people  of  Tyrconnell  in  the  18th  century 
appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  SliAb 
luACftA.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  song  ever 
found  its  way  in  its  own  form  to  the  Southern  pro- 
vince, but  there  is  some  possibility  of  its  having  been 
disseminated  there  in  a  very  free  English  translation. 
Granting  that  it  passed  through  a  portion  of  Leinster 
long  Anglicised,  such  might  be  possible.  Dr.  Joyce, 
in  his  Ancient  Irish  Music,  p.  49,  mentions  a  song  of 
the  kind,  which,  he  says,  begins,  "Of  all  the  men 
that's  breathing  a  rover's  my  delight."  His  air  may 
turn  out  to  be  another  setting  of  the  air  of  SeAÓpÁn 
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ÓAipn  cSia*óaiI,  that  is,  if  we  make  a  great  deal 
of  allowance  for  changes  that  could  have  taken 
place  in  straying  from  its  supposed  original.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Joyce's  "Roving  Jack  of  All  Trades" 
may  have  had  quite  an  independent  origin,  even  so 
far  as  never  to  have  existed  in  the  Irish  language. 
As  regards  the  melodies,  it  is  for  musical  experts  to 
say,  after  a  careful  comparison,  if  they  can  detect  any 
marks  that  betray  a  common  origin.  Dr.  Joyce 
gives  the  following  entire  verse  of  his  song : — 

"  In  Lisburn  he's  a  weaver, 

A  glazier  in  Lurgan  town  ; 
In  Armagh  he's  a  joiner, 

A  smith  in  Portadown. 
In  Dungarvan  he's  a  fisherman, 

And  often  ploughs  the  brine, 
In  Youghal  a  wool-comber, 

And  makes  his  wool  to  shine." 

No  doubt  some  will  feel  inclined  to  find  fault  with 
this  Ulster  fe-AC|A^n^i*óe  or  wanderer  (I  now  allude 
rather  to  the  song  itself  than  to  the  hero  of  it). 
They  will  see  in  several  stanzas  closely  allied  ideas, 
all  about  what  the  " stage  Irishman"  is  commonly 
made  to  expressas  "delutherin'the  colleens" — a  phrase 
which  in  Irish  is  always  me-AlUvó  (or  rjné-ASxvó)  x\& 
mtMn  05  =  "  coaxing  the  young  women" — and  will 
probably  class  some  of  them  as  the  same  idea  in 
different  words.  In  one  case  (XII.  as  compared  with 
XXIII.)  they  will  consider  that  they  have  found  even 
an  apparent  contradiction  of  terms  about  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  wanderer  by  the  fair  sex.    This 

c 
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we  need  not  wonder  at,  for  the  latter,  according  to 
some,  are  responsible  for  many  contradictions  in  this 
life,  and  cynics  always  quote  the  saying,  "  cherchez  la 
femme,"  and  point  to  the  events  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  Siege  of  Troy,  &c.  Our  hero  certainly  appears 
often  to  have  been  profoundly  affected  in  this  way. 
Even  in  the  opening  verses  he  says — uAj\  e^fbAit) 
ceitte  a  £>í  tno  Stop"  (II.,  as  E  had  it),  'my  utter- 
ance was  without  sense,'  such  was  the  effect  produced 
on  him  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  x\innij\.  But 
there  is  a  still  more  potent  reason — it  is  the  real 
one — for  the  existence  of  apparent  repetition  and 
even  contradiction.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Se^ójwi  CAif\n  cSia*óaiI,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the 
result  of  piecing  together  the  " flotsam  and  jetsam" 
of  Ulster  and  Meath  tradition.  As  the  song  has  been 
for  about  200  years  floating  hither  and  thither,  every- 
where in  fact,  through  the  north  of  Ireland,  one 
could  hardly  expect  it  to  have  remained  perfectly 
concise  and  consistent  throughout.  A  few  may, 
perhaps,  agree  with  the  present  writer,  who  thinks 
that  its  very  essence  now  consists  in  its  being  as 
much  a  p e^ctwu\i*óe  as  the  hero  of  it. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  last  statement  will  go 
altogether  unchallenged.  Many  will  naturally  reply 
that  the  only  possible  way  of  editing  even  a  folk-song, 
which,  treating  of  "  roaming  and  rambling  and 
rabling,"  has  itself  "  roamed  and  rambled  and  rabled" 
very  much,  is  that  strictly  critical  method  in  which 
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Old  Irish  poems  are  handled  by  those  who  deal  with 
them.  No  one  should  imagine  that  such  has  received 
no  attention  from  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  given 
serious  thought  to  all  this  from  the  very  first,  and  the 
conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  was  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  entirely  critical  method  of  editing  far  more 
would  have  been  lost  than  gained.  The  "  reel  "  or 
complete  tale  of  stanzas  would  then  have  amounted 
to  about  twelve  or  thereabouts,  some  of  them  good, 
especially  the  opening  ones,  others  rather  mediocre 
than  otherwise.  Many  of  the  best  stanzas  which  I 
had  obtained,  evidently  additions  to  the  original 
song,  would  have  been  thereby  completely  excluded. 
I  may  instance  XII.,  XIV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  and  XXVIII. 
Indeed,  the  Donegal  poets,  who  very  probably  added 
most  of  these  accretions,  and  the  reciters  who  have 
retained  them  in  their  memories,  deserve  every  com- 
mendation, for  the  quality  of  the  song  has  been 
greatly  increased  thereby.  Hence  I  decided  to  retain 
all  stanzas  regarded  in  Donegal  as  genuinely  belong- 
ing to  the  "  SeAcjwi."  But  this  raised  the  question, 
if  I  included  some  verses  that  were  additions  to  the 
song,  though  by  no  means  recent,  could  I  then  right- 
fully exclude  others  so  recent  that  I  actually  knew 
their  authorship — this,  however,  only  applying  to  one 
line  of  XX.  and  all  of  XXI. — and  that,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  those  who  added  to  it  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  done  wrong  by  so  doing  %  Having  thought 
over  all  this  carefully,  the  final  conclusion  I  came  to 
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was  that  not  much  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  question— if  I  may  so  style  it — 
by  regarding  the  "  Se^cjwi  "  in  the  light  in  which 
the  native  Ulster  people  evidently  regarded  it  them- 
selves— as  a  convenient  poetic  peg  on  which  to 
hang  additional  effusions  in  the  same  spirit.  Even 
taken  at  its  worst,  the  system  of  redaction  followed 
is  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
great  Finnish  scholar,  Dr.  Lónnrot,  in  the  compilation 
of  that  wonderful  folk-epic,  the  Kalevala.  I  hope 
this  explanation  may  meet  what  might  be  otherwise 
open  to  criticism. 


THE  VERSIONS. 


I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  about  the 
different  versions  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  text 
that  follows,  but  notice  only  a  few  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each : — 

A.  This  is  third  in  order  in  a  MS.  written  by  Art 
Bennett  in  Forkhill,  in  1852.  Most  of  the  poems  con- 
tained therein  are  those  of  Peter  O'Dornin,  but  many 
are  by  Art  Mac  Covey  and  Séamus  (Dall)  Mac  Cuarta. 
In  each  case  the  poet's  name  merely  is  written  over 
each  piece,  SeAc\\Án  ÓAipn  cSiAt)Ait,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  preface,  being  ascribed  to  "  tThtceAt  Ua 
tligeip."  It  is  probable  that  Bennett  obtained  his 
version  from  oral  recitation  in  the  Counties  of  Armagh 
and  Monaghan.  The  late  Mr.  Thos.  McGroder,  of 
Cargaghlisnanarney,  in  Farney,  Co.  Monaghan,  who 
gave  me  a  fragment  of  the  "SeAójván,"  informed  me 
that  it  had  been  already  written  down  by  a  scholar 
who,  in  Mr.  McGroder's  early  days,  was  making  a 
diligent  search  for  it.  In  my  opinion,  this  could 
hardly  have  been  anyone  else  than  Art  Bennett. 
Bennett's  version  shows  the  peculiarities  of  East 
Ulster  speech  very  plainly  in  some  cases.  Such  are, 
(i  t>eAnniT)if  "  for  rjeAnnuigeAf,  "t>iot>ir"  f°r  fiiof,  "'&" 
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for  tM  in  ^Ajnit  tiom"  =  tM  gn^t  tiom,  ufioniomM 
for  feinmm,  "  Aon-neot "  for  émneAó,  &c.  Its 
topography  covers,  as  might  be  expected,  the  east  of 
Ulster  and  the  north  of  Leinster.  The  furthest  west 
point  mentioned  is  Lifford.  In  II.  the  Anglicism  "  I 
was  not  able  "  occurs.  As  will  be  seen  from  some  of 
the  examples  quoted,  the  orthography  is  not  always 
correct.  A,  containing  12  stanzas,  no  doubt  fairly 
represents  what  the  original  song  must  have  been. 

Aa.  Sent  by  Mr.  John  Hannon,  of  Crossmaglen,  in 
the  Fews  district,  Co.  Armagh.  This  consists  of 
portions  of  five  stanzas  of  the  song.     In  I.  it  reads  : 

'S  bí  p  'jAbAitc  béAjifAÍ  fiomAm  }yA  ]\óx>  ; 

and  the  last  line  is  : 

C03AX)  T>Am-p a  £Ufi  *óeAfi5ui5  'n  SfiiAti 

A\\  3AC  CAOlb  "OO  *ÓéAH,flA"Ó  'f  "°°  SltUAI-Ó  TTIO  f  COIfl. 

The  third  line  of  IU.  stands  thus  in  it : 

*0'fiAi?juii3  fi^e  -oiom,  "An  ttiaji  peo  ip  ^nÁt  leAU — 
X)e\t  ^AbAitc  nA  n-ÁluÁn  aji  beA^Án  "0015  ?  " 

It  is  the  only  version  that  has  this  part  in  the  first 
person.     The  first  line  of  IV.  occurs  thus  : 

mÁ'f  eAfifiA-ó  cnApAc  teAu  mo  f  ACÁn  cnÁibe, 
trio  feAn-u|iiúfA  bÁti  nó  mo  boineÁi"o  cnó. 

eAfjAA'ó  cn^p^c  is  altogether  peculiar  to  it.  The 
following  mixed  lines  were  received  in  response  to  a 
query  of  mine  as  to  what  meaning  the  old  Irish- 
speaking  natives  of  the  Fews  attached  to  ton-out) 
occurring  in  X.     Mr.  Hannon,  without  knowing  in 
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the  least  what  I  was  driving  at,  sent  me  an  additional 
fragment  of  the  song,  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

"f?Á  ÍAeceAnuAib  tiA  not>ÍA5  cuai-ó  ÚAjtc  ní  bpuAiji  mé  bunuÁipce 
Afi  iomAT)  -oe  riA  feAn-gAe-óitjeóijiíb  te  Iia^aix)  riA  ceirreAnnA  u-o 
A  cufi  ofiúú.  'tÁ  pÁ  "óei|teA-ó  puAifi  mé  aii  pAirce  beA£  reo  "o'ATnjiÁn 
ó  f  eAn-beAti  gAe-óeAÍAc  :— 

"'  bím-r-A  reAt  'tno  "ojieApA-ooiji,  A*f  feAt  'mo  5ÁfijvÓAT)óifi, 
SeAt  a'  JlÁcÁlt  A'f  a'  f ua-jiuja-ó  -péi|t  ; 
bím-r-A  'mo  TTiAijipuiji  cóirx>e  Aije  lord  1  n^AÍÍAbAe  ; 
Oírn-fA  reAt  'mo  totroub  Ai^e  *Oún  Uí  tléitt.' 
'Sé  An  'blackbird'  An  tonxmb,  AT>ei|\  An  cpeAnbeAn,  acc  ní't  fiof 
aicí  A|t  bní$  An  pocAit  mp  An  tine  reo.     'Uéiji  mo  tuAijime  péin,  ir 
cof riiAit  5ujt'b  lonAnn  '  ton-oub  '  Annreo  -j  "  Jacobite  "  nó  b'p éi-oiji 
'rebel'  i  n-AJAi-ó  av\  uSAfAnAii;.     ní't  mé  cmnre  &\\  '"ofteAr-A-ooin.' 
ClumueAfi  rriAfi  reo  'n-Aj^  bpAftóirue  : — 

"  'nÁ  -oneAfuij  'n  mAT)AÓ  mp  An  eAÍÍAc  '  —  Don't  hunt  the  dog 
on  the  cattle— don't  incite  the  dog. 

"'nÁ  -ofieAruiJ  nA  bA  '  =  Don't  'chivy'  the  cows— don't  cause 
them  to  ran. 

["  '  "OjieArA-ooift '  -—inciter  (?),  emissary  (?),  organiser  (?)."] 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Hannon  had  in- 
dependently arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself. 

B.  From  the  late  Thomas  Corrigan,  of  Cashlan 
East,  Farney.  A  fairly  good  version  in  its  wording, 
but  it  shows  the  loss  of  some  lines.  The  topography 
is  not  extensive ;  therein  it  often  agrees  with  A. 

0.  A  few  fragments  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
MacGroder  mentioned  under  A.  He  did  not 
altogether  care  to  dictate  what  he  had,  as  it  was  so 
imperfect.  Only  a  few  north-eastern  and  Meath 
places  occur.  One  line — that  about  ITlAitci  D^fvoiof, 
&c. — evidently  a  very  late  addition,  is  peculiar  to  it. 

D.  An   Omeath  fragment  from  Sorcha  and  Nelly 
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O'Hanlon.  Short  though  it  be,  it  is  very  interesting. 
What  strikes  one  principally  about  it  is  the  almost 
marvellous  retention  of  strictly  correct  grammatical 
usage.  Thus  in  I.  we  have  "  te  caoi£>  %ac  -oedUjAAi-ó  " 
and  in  IX.  "te  ^ac  05-tfmAoi  -óíotiiAom,"  whilst  in 
the  present  spoken  tongue  54c  destroys  the  govern- 
ment of  the  word  that  follows  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  strange  corruptions  of  sense  occur,  e.g. : 

'Sé  -cubAinc  mé  téiti  gtifi  "ooficA  An  5jiiAn  í 
te  uAoib  3AC  -oeAttfiAi-ó  -oe  jjhiai-ó  mo  f róijt. 

E.  From  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Slevin,  Edragole, 
in  P.  of  Killymard,  Co.  Donegal.  The  fullest  form  ob- 
tained. It  is  an  excellent  version,  the  only  real  fault 
being  the  Anglicism,  "  where  they  keep  good  ale,"  in 
XL  ;  topography  extensive.  This  and  the  Killybegs, 
Glenties  and  Rosses  versions — that  is,  all  forms 
except  those  from  Teelin — show  the  absence  of  stanza 
III.,  a  proof  that  they  come  from  a  common  original. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  omission  of  the  stanza 
does  not  injure  the  narrative  of  the  poem. 

F.  From  Eamonn  og  Magill,  Glengesh,  Co.  Done- 
gal. A  fairly  long  version,  but  rather  mixed  in 
many  places.  Even  in  the  first  stanza  it  shows  re- 
composition  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  line  : — 

CAf  ax)  An  b|iumneAlL  05  'r a  urtiAO  x>Am ; 
*Ójun"oeAr  téice  *]  "o'iA^]iAr  póg. 

The  same  thing  is  found  in  the  final  stanza ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  much  that  must  have 
been  the  original  wording. 
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G.  From  Mrs.  Brigid  Mulhern  ("t>it)í  Cumn  '0, 
through  Mr.  Conall  M'Ginty,  of  Glashydevitt,  Com- 
meen,  Co.  Donegal.  A  good  version,  by  no  means  very 
defective,  though  some  lines  are  missing  from  different 
stanzas.  It  alone  substitutes  the  local  t)Aite  Hi 
t)4oigitt  for  t)4ile  AtA  t)tn"óe.  The  extraordinary 
Anglicism,  "50  proper  way  t)úinn,"  an  evident  mis- 
understanding of  "  50  pfxxb  -oo'n  rhAig-oin/'  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  sound,  appears  in  stanza  II.  A 
fair  amount  of  the  topography  of  the  song  occurs. 

H.  From  the  dictation  of  the  late  Brigid  Boyle,  of 
Glenties  district,  but  resident  in  Donegal  at  the  time. 
This  version  shows  some  mixture  of  stanzas  ;  the  last 
verse  is  first,  and  the  first  third,  &c.  Yet  it  contains 
some  very  good  phrases  and  forms.  Séirh  occurs 
instead  of  féirhit)  in  II.,  *oex\óctigA,ó  for  ce^ficugxyo, 
V.,  and  fgit  for  fsifce,  XIII.  The  topography  is 
good  so  far  as  it  goes. 

I.  Taken  down  by  Mr.  Michael  O'Dogherty,  of 
Meendrean,  near  Dungloe,  from  the  dictation  of 
Frank  Green  (p|\oinnfix\f  Ó  5néine)  °f  that  district. 
The  second  longest  version,  it  has  also  some  very 
good  expressions.  The  use  of  beAócugxvó  ceoit,  V., 
found  also  in  K,  is  a  strong  peculiarity  of  these 
Rosses  versions.  The  reading  o  fin  y\A\\  50  Cfu^ó 
P-á*OfUM5  in  XVI.  seems  to  indicate  that  I  is  of 
Connacht  origin.  The  places  are  well  represented, 
but  bof  x\a  sCe^pbAó,  VIII.,  becomes  bof  x\&  gCAHfi- 
P&*oaca,  as  if  containing  cx\f  npi^vó,  a  hart,  a  stag ! 
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1  tó  50  n-01-oce  becomes  1  1^5  ua  tioi-oce  in  XIII., 
and  bfungedn  c<soptÁvn  is  found  in  XIV.  Though 
long,  a  couple  of  stanzas  are  deficient. 

K.  From  Nuala  O'Donnell,  Loughanure,  through 
Mr.  Michael  O'Dogherty  of  Meendrean,  Dungloe. 
Deficient  in  stanzas  I.  and  II.,  and  some  others. 
Not  very  long,  but  has  some  good  phrases.  The 
trade  poiciceói|\  becomes  p^ice  5°^,  a  place-name ! 

L.  From  John  Hegarty  of  Kilrain,  near  Glenties, 
through  Mr.  James  Ward  of  Tory.  Some  stanzas 
show  mixture.  S51C  for  f ^íf ce,  XIII.  The  last  verse 
(IX.  of  this  particular  version  =  XXI.)  is  a  new  one 
added  by  the  reciter. 

M.  Noted  by  Mr.  James  Ward,  near  Glenties,  from 
three  natives  of  the  district.  Remarkable  as  contain- 
ing the  peculiar  words  5Á15IMU  and  jM*o-pSil  in  IV. 

N.  Taken  down  by  Mr.  P.  T.  M'Ginley  from    a 

servant  of  his,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Rosses.     It  has 

the  following  as  second  verse  : — 

"xMi  zú  'peAji  -oéifice  ^5  riubAl  tia  cifie, 
SuótAijie  teif5eATriAit  jad  \\&i  ^ati  Á"ó, 
Uó  aji  bjnr  cú  pfuofvin,  Áic  niAji  a  bí  cú 
'S  A3  reActiA-ó  píleAfir  -o'oi-óce  ir  tÁ, 
Uó  for  A5  póiceojiAcc  An  jcAiúeAtin  zú  •o'Aimpji  ? 
mÁ'r  é  rój  ojur,  óift  ní  *oot)'  f eoftc-rA  mé." 
"  Sca-o  "ocro'  cLAtnpAji,  'r  nÁ  bí  'tno  rriAftvi^A-ó, 
Óiji  buACAitt  có\\\  méAj  teAttrriAinu  céijvo." 

Evidently  a  very  recent  doggrel  addition — as  the 
poor  versification  and  the  word  "  pite^f "  show — to 
supply  a  blank  in  the  narrative  owing  to  the  loss  of 
stanza  IV.     Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  suitable 
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for  inclusion  in  the  text.  The  remaining  stanzas, 
though  a  bit  mixed,  correspond  fairly  with  the  other 
versions,  but  show  some  extra  lines.  At  the  end  of 
VI.  this  version  has  "  au  cU\nn  rh^c  tléiU  M  for  n  mac 
tlí  tléitt." 

O.  From  Patrick  Conaghan,  of  Balbane,  near 
Killybegs.  This,  the  first  version  ever  obtained  by 
me,  contains  some  fairly  good  expressions.  It  and  U 
alone  have  Ú^jaUm-ó  fi^ji  mé  as  the  opening  words. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ward  informs  me  that  Mr.  P.  Conaghan 
learnt  his  version  from  the  Shovlins  (U).  This  is 
interesting,  for  a  comparison  of  the  two  shows  some 
divergence  here  and  there,  an  occurrence  that  there- 
fore must  be  recent.  Some  stanzas,  and  even  lines 
are  out  of  place  and  greatly  mixed  up  in  O. 

P.  From  Conall  MacCuinneagáin  (Cunningham) 
of  Teelin,  three  stanzas  obtained  by  me  some  time 
ago,  but  five,  including  the  same  three,  have  since 
been  noted  by  Mr.  Naos  M'Coal,  resident  in  Donegal. 
This  and  W,  another  Teelin  form,  alone  agree  with 
the  East  Ulster  versions  in  having  stanza  III.  In  my 
opinion,  such  can  point  to  only  one  conclusion — viz., 
that  the  song  came  to  Teelin  from  North  Connacht, 
for  between  these  two  districts  communication  by  sea 
is  constant.  Other  remarkable  points  of  agreement 
between  the  Teelin  and  East  Ulster  forms  are  "  I  was 
not  able  "  in  II. — the  place  of  this  being  supplied  in 
the  forms  current  in  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
Co.  Donegal  by  a  new  purely  Irish  reading — and  the 
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last  line  of  the  same  stanza.  When  a  Connacht 
version  turns  up,  I  doubt  not  but  that  this  theory  will 
be  supported  by  it.  The  occurrence  of  "  T^oióexvo 
Aca"  instead  of  "ioc€Af\  pÁnAiT)"  in  XXVIII.  in 
another  Teelin fragment  is  also  a  remarkable  difference, 
being,  as  I  think,  a  retention  of  the  original  reading. 

R.  A  few  fragments  from  John  M'Ginty,  of  Ailt, 
near  Ardara.  It  is  not  remarkable,  except  perhaps 
as  containing  the  reading  ut)«Aitim  fíof  Armfin  " 
adopted  in  XXV. 

S.  A  fragment  from  Mr.  John  Bonner,  formerly  of 
Teamhair,  in  the  parish  of  Inver,  now  resident  in 
Townawilly,  near  Donegal.  It  agrees  with  eastern 
versions  in  having  tiom,  not  «Aim,  after  fsaja  in 
stanza  I.  Also,  only  in  this  do  we  find  the  remark- 
able reading  "Híofv  f?eiT)i|\  (  =  £1-01^)  mé  cÁf\,"  &c,  "I 
hardly  knew  where,"  &c,  in  I.,  for  1j*  é  nrú  meAf  mé. 

T.  Stray  lines  from  natives  of  Co.  Donegal.  They 
do  not  call  for  any  remark,  except  that  the  reading  in 
the  second  line  of  stanza  II.  has  been  adopted  from 
one  of  them.  Also,  from  a  Teelin  fragment,  the 
reading  adopted  in  the  third  line  of  stanza  XXVIII. 
comes. 

U.  From  two  brothers  named  Shovlin,  through  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ward,  of  Faiafannan,  near  Killybegs.  A 
version  of  considerable  length,  but  deficient  in 
several  lines.  It  apparently  has  a  place-name,  Cnoc 
nA  S51AC,  in  XVII.  (for  ó  cnoc  50  rtiAb),  which  may 
be  the  original  reading.    Also,  this  form  and  0  show  a 
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peculiar  divergence  iu  having  Aca-ó  r\&  túibe  (VI.) 
slightly  corrupted — as  I  believe — for  "Dome  tlúipe 
occurring  in  most  of  the  others. 

W.  Written  down  by  Father  Cunningham,  CO.,  of 
Tory  L,  from  "Ca^I-ao  1TUc  CAinn,"  in  Teelin,  and 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Ward,  of  Tory.  A 
short  version,  but  good,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  contains 
one  line  that  does  not  occur  in  any  other  form  of  the 
song.  The  place  of  this  is  at  end  of  its  own 
Vllth  stanza  (zzXII.),  after  mentioning  the  fine  paid 
at  Donaghmore  for  beating  the  bailiff : — 

"  b'pe-Ajifi  tiom  Aftíf  é  'nÁ  tiA  cÁinnb 

*OÁ  mbéirm  -j  An  pcÁi"o  mnÁ  i  n-1nif  eo^Ain." 

Probably  due  to  re-composition,  if  not  borrowed  from 
another  song.  "  Corh^m  "  for  corhs^fi  in  XVIII.  is 
also  worthy  of  note.  I  have  already  mentioned 
under  P  that  stanza  III.  is  found  in  Co.  Donegal 
versions  only  in  P  and  W,  both  from  Teelin,  and 
that  the  latter  half  of  the  first  line  of  II.,  as  found  in 
them,  agrees  with  the  East  Ulster  reading. 

X.  From  John  Tighe,  of  Glenties,  through  Mr. 
James  Ward,  It  does  not  call  for  much  remark. 
The  reading  "cia&aó"  (instead  of  ciAtirhAfi,  ciamiac, 
&c.)  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice.  "  Ctváige,"  IV. 
may  be  due  to  an  adventitious  f\  inserted  in  cáige. 

Y.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  A.  O'Farrelly, 
M.A.,  I  was  enabled  to  make  use  of  this  version.  She 
informs  me  that  it  was  originally  published  in  the 
Tuam  News  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
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has  always  been  most  industrious  in  writing  down 
songs  from  Irish  emigrants.  Mr.  Lyons  gives  the 
following  particulars  about  it : — 

"  The  following  song  is  very  popular  among  the 
natives  of  Ulster  in  America.  I  often  heard  it 
sung  at  weddings;  christenings,  and  other  social 
gatherings,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  written 
from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Conn  MacNeilis,  a  native 
of  the  parish  of  Iniskeel,  Co.  Donegal." 

The  spelling  employed  is  often  very  bad,  as  for 
instance,  |\eArhn  for  fAog^in,  xMnpip  for  xMnniji,  Triolein 
for  Tnorh^oin,  &c,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
variants  cited,  quotations  appear  in  correct  ortho- 
graphy. The  nearest  version  to  Y  is  M,  as  the 
word  5-Ai5tiAt  and  the  following  other  agreement  in 
IV.  show : — 

"  A  Ainniji  ÁtAinn  tiA  bj^vo-p otu  fiéix)." 

These  words  have  been  used  to  fill  up  a  lacuna  in 
XXVII.,  to  which  also  the  following  line,  peculiar  to 
Y,  has  been  assigned : — 

"  bim  'mo  rover  i  -01:15  t)jiiAin  tfhc  itlAjninf 
^5  fíofi-5AbAit  -oÁncAÍ  aji  feinm  té<YO. '' 


Ati  tmiACAR  'sAti  Airman. 


T)uX)am^z  An  c-OltAtri  ScfiAóÁn  tiom  50  mbA*ó  rhófi 
An  £Afi  *oó  pém  -]  t)o  *óAomib  tnAp  é,  t>a  sctnppi'óe 
fíop  utiA|AAf5bÁit  £>eA5  aja  poifuneAóAib  nA  bfiéiúf\e  pÁ 
itia|a  geibteAfi  1  -océACfAnnAib  niiA  ia*o.  Af  a  lop  fiti 
if  eA*ó  f 5fíobcAíA  f o.     tlí't  An  ctÁp  po  lomlÁn.     ílí  leig- 

teA|\  A  teAf  ÚfÁIT)   "if,"   "b-A"  "|   "cÁ"  T)0  CAbAlflC  pA01 

•oeApA,  ó  nÁ^  bAineAt)  AfCA  acc  An  úfÁi*o  T>o-geibteAfi 
1  nsfiAtnA-OAig  gnAÚAig,  -]  ip  triAfA  pm  t)o  bfUAtttAib  eile 
pop.  'SAn  "AufvugA-o  teA^An  "  acá  nA  poifimeAÓA  a 
bptnt  An  C0I5  xmbAtCA  op  a  ^coinne. 

Atl   PA01Í)  S^ÍOttlAC. 


An  putÁmeArh. 


PfieAcnAipc. 


UACAÓ      2  :  —  CVI1|1,  III. 

rAoit  (n't),  iv. 

t  ^^15  ttlJM,  IV. 

fit),  XXVIII. 
t  bí,  XXVIII. 

$   CAbA1|t,  XXVIII. 

lotjiAX)  1  :— -J  bíom,  fbíomAix),  XXVII. 
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UAÚA-ó  i  i-Aicmjim,  IV. 
(FttAf)  -  -  AcÁim,  IV.,  XXVII.,  auá  mé,  XXVIII. 
bím,  V„  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  (jmoi  -ÓÓ),  X. 
(t?A01  T)Ó),  XI.  (jMOI   tftí),  XII.,' XVII., 
XXI.,  XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXV.  (t?Aoi  -ÓÓ), 
XXVI.   (|?aoi   -óó),    XXVII.;    bim-re, 
XXI. 
J  tijim,  VI.,  XI.  (j?aoi  -óó). 

(Fw)-t5eií,ini> VL 

(F|tAf)  -  •  beitimij  VII.,  J  XXII. 

céróim  (téi-óim),  VII.,  XI.,  XXIII. 
Juéi"óim-fe  (téi-óim-fe),  XVIII 
(neAmpjiAr )  -  -  ceAtiAim,  VIII. 
f  uix)im,  VIII. 
ÓUrni,  VIII.,  XI.,  XXI. 
50i"oim,  IX. 
J  ceitim,  IX. 
ceAtAim,  X. 
CAf  Aim,  XI. 
(neAmf  fiAf)  -  -  fÁJAim,  XII. 

I  ^Abtii^im,  XVIII. 
CÓ5A1TTI,  XVIII.,  XXIV. 
(pjiAf)-  J  jnítn,  jnim-fe,  snim-rA,  XVIII. 
J  bAimm-re,  XVIII. 
{■oiotAim,  XX. 
cAitim,  XXI. 
5tuAifim,  XXI. 
f  An  Aim,  XXI. 
buAitim,  XXV. 
(neAmftiAf)  -  -  full  ™é>  XXVII. 

2:— JstACArm  uu,  XXVIII. 
ÍSAbAnn  uu,  XXVIII. 

(rt^r)  - 1  5™  ™»  xxviii. 

3  :—    f Aoiti-ó  (fíti-ó),  IV.  (fjiAr)- 
•oeifi,  IX.,  XV. 
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Jcó^Ann,  XX. 
céit),  XXVI. 

lotflxVÓ  3  : — J  ÚélT)  p&T>,  XVII. 

X  éifii^eAnn  fiAX),  XVII. 


Lei  c*ó  enrin  1  u  g  a*ó  . 


11AÚAT)   1  : 


bínn,    I.,     ;XIV..     JXVII.,     J  XVIII., 

t  XXII. 
úéiT>inn,  VI.,  XIX.,  XXII. 

(rtur)  ■  t  seibmn,  VI. 

niúininn-fe,  VI. 
J  501*011111,  IX. 
$  ceAlAirm,  X. 
{  cAitmn,  XI. 
$  fin-óinti,  XIV. 
t  bAimnti,  XVIII. 
1ot|iAX)  3  : —    ■o'itnci^eAT)  f  1AX>,  XVII. 


'OeitrmiugxVó. 


Uaúa-ó  i  :— tiie-Af  mé,  I. 
(tieátriffiAr)  -  t  fiT>i|i  mé,  I. 

beAnmii^eAf ,  J  bexMintnj  tné,  II. 
*o'piof|ttii5eAf,t  -o'poftiuij  mé,  II. 
(VfiAf )  -  -  contiACAf,J  connxMc  mé,  II. 
(neAtiif|iAf)-  -  cti^  tné,  III.,  XIII.,  XIX. ;  cugAf,  XV. 
*oub|iAf,J  T)\ibAi|tc  mé,  III. 
cteAcc  mé,  III. 
CU-A1-Ó  mé,  VI. 

bí  mé,  VI.,  VII.,  XIII.,  XIII.  (jmoi  -óó!, 
XIV.   (VAo^    -óó),    XIX.,    XX.,   XXII., 

xxviii.  (jmoi  -óó);  bíor,  xix. 

|iwif5  mé,  XII. 

T>íot  mé,  XII. 

•o'ót  mé,  XIII.  ;  -o'óUr,  XIV. 

ftn"óeAf,  XIV. 

buAil  tné,  XIX. 

D 
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caic  mé,  XIX.,  %  XIV. 
ctiifi  mé,  XXVI, 
tAfiU\ix>  mé,  XXYIII. 
3  -  tAtiUi-ó,  !.,$  XXYIII. 

Íf5iotfo,l. 

•DO|tcui5,  I. 
J-óeAii5Hi5,  I. 

ceArntns  (ceArcins),  II. 
J-o'fÁs,  II. 

«  "O'flA^ttlllj,  HI- 

(neAmfHAf)  --  ceACAró,  XIII 
bí,  XVII. 

J  CAlt,  XIX» 
t  AC,  XIX. 


UAtAt,  2  :— (rt^D  •  -  SeobA  cu,  seobAiti,  HI. 
(neAmf HAf)  -  $  V«15e  cu>  I1L 
^ . —    CÓ5VAIX),  XX. 
!  .__    beAm,  JbéAmAit),  XXVIII. 

Cónnfuvóxxó. 

Uacaó  i  :—  ;tcóineACAinn,III. 

(neAmf^Af)  -  Í  r«15inn>  VL>  Í  XV* 
tmúmpnn,  VI. 
(fftAf)  -  -  béAjiAinn  (beinfmn),  IX.,$  XXU 

j  -oíotr^11111'  xiii. 

jfui"ófinn,  XIV. 
J  -o'ótf  Ainn,  XIV. 


jeAtijtF Ainn,  XVII.  «.VTrTi 

bémn,  XVIII.  (t?Aoi  -óó),  XXV.,  XX VII. 
jAbf  Ainn,  XVIII. 
J  nitun'pmn,  XVIII. 
(mr)  "  •  jeobAmn,  XXII. 
(neAth^r)  -  -  ciut^ttAinti  (cAbAi^'tin),  XXII. 
Jcvnnpnn,  XXIÍ. 
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(neAriiFfiAf)  "  í  beAjif  Airm,  XXII. 
„  -oéAnp>Air)n,  XXVIL 

3  :  -  -  sIac^a-d,  II. 
ctujireAX),  IX. 
beA-ó  [IX.Q,  XVIII. 
{ -o'éifteocA-ó,  XVII. 
%  "o'imteACA-ó,  XVII. 
tei5£e<vó,  XXII. 


mot)  icCe. 


lotftAT)  I  :— %  ttAbniAi-o,  XXVIII. 


GAgnÁMfic. 


Uacat)  i  : — J  óÍAirm,  XIV. 

t?Á5Ainn,  XV,  {XVIIL,  XXII. 
50i"oinn,  XXII. 
binti,  XXV. 


An  v^oiT)  ^utAiri5ceAC. 

AH   CASgAC. 

PtAe*\ctu\ific. 

Ua.-]  1ol.(éinpeA|ifAnuA)Í  coiriroeÁ|i,  I. 
'ucíteÁji,  L 
(neArhp|iAf )  -  J  peicúeÁ|t,  I. 

X  teijyceAji,  XII. 
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Ua.  i  1ol.  (éinpeAfif  AncA)  có^bA-ó,  I. 
J  rhoiteAf ,  I. 
(neAtrif jiAf )  -  J  fACAf,  I. 

(rf^f)"  Í  connACAf,  I. 

J  CAf  AT),  I. 


mot)  iuce. 


Basfi-Aipc. 


Ua.  i  lot,(éinpeAfifAncA)  J  CAfCAoi,  XXII. 


tlA  CeACRAtntlA. 


tlfl  fé  fUAóCAnAó  A^Ainn  pocAt  a  óii|\fíof  pÁ  *ocAoib 
x>e  nA  ceAtfWhnAib  a  bAin  ó  túp  leif  ^n  Arhf\Án  fo. 
1f  Af\  nA  ceAtf\ArhnAib  a  ctnj\eA"ó  teif  ip  cóif\  cjaáóc 
Annfo. 

VII.  giocAí  í  feo  "]  *oóig  eile  aji  v\a  ceAtf\ArhnAib 
a  V. -J  a  XXV.,  aóc  50  bpmt  céAjvoA  éASpAtfitA  mnci. 

X.  t),f?éi,oi|A  50  mbAineAnn  An  óeACf\AtfiA  fo  leif  An 
óéAT)  AífijAAn  ó  cÁf\tA  50  jvAib  f í  a$  Af\c  TTIac  t)einéiT>. 
Tlí  f\Aib  fí  A5  *ouine  aj\  bit  *oe  rhuincif\  nA  cíf\e  ciaja  ; 
pin  a  bj?uit  te  f\Á*ú  1  n-AgAi*ó  v\a  bAjAArhtA  pm. 

XII.,  XIII.  i  XIV.  1  ^Con-OAe  Úíf\e  6ogAin  a 
junneA-ó  nA  cj\í  ceAt^AfhnA  f  o,  t>o  j\éif\  cumA.  t)'péi-oif\, 
'íia  tHAií)  fin,  gup  1  gCorroAe  X)oi|\e  *oo  cumA*ú  a  XIV. 

XV.  CíceAj\  X)úinti  50  bptnt  bAinc  015111  A5  An 
XXVI. °  ceAt|\AfhA  téici  feo.  t)'j:éi*oif\  v\aó  bjnnl 
lonncA  aóc  *ÓÁ  teA^An  Af\  An  Aon  ceACf\ArhA  ArhÁm. 
An  é  leA^An  r\A  CAcnbe  ciajv  x>e  Ctnge  tltA-ó  acá  aj\  a 
XV.,  -|  leA^An  nA  cAoibe  coip  *oi  aj\  a  XXVI.?  Uá 
ceAóc  beAg  te  óéile  aca  'jwi  ^íne  *oeif\i*ó,  acc  itia  cá 
pém,  ní  nionAnn  ciAtt  *oóib. 

XVI.  1  *oUí|A  ConAitt  a  |\mneA*ó  í  feo. 

XVII.,  XVIII.,  -j  XIX.  tVféiTHfi  50  mbAineAnn 
fiAT)  fo  50  hiomlÁn  te  Uíf\  ConAitt. 

XIX.  Ha  pocAil  acá  1  nx)eif\eA*ó  nA  ceAtfiAtfmA  fo, 
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if  beAg  nAó  cofArhAit  ia*o  te  teAt-binn  t>'  Amtwi 
Áifugte  a\\  a  *octi5tAf\  "  An  CAifoeAó  t)Án."  Seo  An 
cumA  acá  uiju;i  1  gCin^e  ConnAcc  : 

'"O'au  mo  juAitne  50  frmig  mo  cluAfA, 

1r  p  uAifi  mé  fHA^iiA  5ÍAn  ^éAfi  ó'n  mbÁr." 

'Sé  An  *oóig  1  bpuit  fiAT)  A5  mumcif  íífie  ConAilt : 

"  ÚA1H1C  An  bÁr  cti^Am  ir    cfiAp  mo  jtiAitne 
1r  j?uAift  mé  puAjiiA  jtAn  j;éAfi  ó'n  bÁp." 

t)'f?éi,oi|\  5tJf\  Ap  a  bvMnevVó  An  teAC-beAnn  *oeif\it) 
■oe'n  ceAt\\A\r\A. 

XX.  UÁ  bAinc  Aid  feo  le  XXV.  CuijAe<vó  AfAinn 
Ya  céAT)  Une  1  n-Áic  nA  "  Con-OAe  5^1ca."  Sin  a 
b£tnl  mnci  Af  a  XXV.,  *oo  j\éifA  aji  mbApAmtA. 
pÁT)fVAi5  Ó  Sléibín  a  cum  An  t>a\\a  Une.  TVmnip  pé 
-oúmn  nAó  ^cuaía  fé  f\iAífi  aóc  An  céA*o  Une  -j  An 
T)A|\a  teAt  *oe'n  ceAtf\ArfiA  -j  50  nt)eApnA  fé  pém  An 
Une  pÁ  A|VT)  av\  Ráca  te  50  tnbeAT)  ceAtfAAifiA  lomtÁn 
Ai^e.  Cá  Y1or  ^5-An™e  Anoif  ^u|\  Af  Afh|\Án  eite 
cÁmi5  An  X)A\\A  le<\t  *ói.  Seo  \tia\\  \Y\  fí  A5  feAn- 
5Ae*óit5eoi|\íb  Cftíce  n^  n-OificeAji  : — 

"béi-ó  mo  Viaua  fteAmAin  Afi  mo  cionn  1  n-Áijroe — 
'Sé  rin  m'pÁfiur,  mo  £15,  'r  mo  -óíoti  ; 
Ca  -oró^Ann  tiA  njeAfmAÍ  v»Aim  bó  riA  bpÁipcí, 
'S  nAc  mófi  An  r-Á-ó  "OAm  íiac  rmíotAim  cíor." 

5^a'd  "rn'fÁfuif,  mo  ceAó,  Y  ^0  "óíon  "  Af  po  -oo 
]\ogAin  A}\  "  mo  harbour  inf  An  cíf\"  ^  ttí  a^  P<vojaai5 
0  Stéibín. 

XXI.  'Sé  SeAgÁn  Ó  hGi^ceA^CAig  cum  An  ceAnn 
fo.     T)ubAi|\c  fé  le  SéAmuf  TTIac  An   í)Ái|Vo  5Uf\  rriAic 
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leif  An   fex\ófvÁnAi*óe    óuja  Anonn    tA\y    gaot    tUf^A. 
Ctn|\  fé  An  feAópÁn  ní  b'ftn*oe  fiAf\,  tn>d|\  fin. 

XXIII.  YiVl  innci  feo  act:  510CAÍ  ^ua^za^  1  t>Uíj\ 
ConAitt. 

XXIV.  510CAÍ  a?  An  tnte  Á\z  ArÁ  innci  feo. 

XXVII.  Jiouaí  Af  Uí|\  CotiAilt  acá  mnci  feo. 

XXVIII.  'Sé  aj\  tnb-A|\Arh^it  511^1  1  T>Uít\  GogAin  a 
junne^vo  An  ceAtm  fo.  t),£éiT)ifi  sufiAb  í  ón  cúi5e.<vó 
ceAt\\A\r\A  i.  t)i  fi  Ag  cuit)  aca  aj\  An  ^cúi^eAt)  ce*\nn, 
-j  ío,Airh'óeoin  50  5ctnpeA*ó  pÁT)fu\i5  Ó  Sléibín  a\\ 
*oeipe*vó  í  A^  n^  triAllAib,  ní  harhLAii)  ótnpexvó  fé  í  *\n 

ÓéAT>  UA1fl. 

[ní't  acc  beAgÁn  -oem'  cAinc  péin  Annpo,  ó  "^xcfiuij  pÁ-ofiAiv; 
Ó  5AttcobAi|i  1  Aon^tip  íTIac  CorhAill  -J  SéAirmf  tTlAc  An  bÁijvo 
cwit)  itió|t  -oe. — S.  t.] 


seACUÁn  CAinn  csiAt)Ait. 


u  11í  •oóici'óe  bjieit  a^  bAile  ojim  'nÁ  ^3  meAttA-ó  via  tnbAti  03. 

— ^mjiÁn  mvnrhneAC. 


S501C   An   ceoit. 
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~  «  .       Js^w-Afo  mAn  nop. 


Sin  An  ponn  nó  f^oic  An  ceoil  acá  A5  "  ConAtlAij;  óon-oAe 
tiA  ngAtt "  (ní  cuaía  mé  a  teiten)  fiiAth  A3  óitijiAttAijib) ; 
pnAjiAf  é  ó  pÁ*ofiui5  Ó  Stéibín  (beAnnAcc  *Oé  te  n-A  AnAm). 
ní  rnóft  nAc  |iAib  An  teA^An  céA-onA  Aift  A5  éArnonn  05  ÍTIac  An 
goitt,  1  "oeinxeAfi  pór  50  ^ctnjieAnn  pÁ-oftm^  Ó  ConAcÁm 
•0015  eite  Aifi  acá  poft-corAíiiAiL  teó  AftAon.  'Sé  riieAfAim  5UJ1 
péi-oifi  a  iiax)  x;ufi  beA$  nAc  é  An  ponn  céA-onA  a\\  fA-o  a 
bí  aca  a  •ocfiiújt.  1f  bmn  An  ceot  é  -]  cÁ  rúit  AjAm  30 
■orAiuneocAix)  ré  te  n-A  tÁn  -oAotne. 


seAcnÁn  CAmn  usiAt)Ait. 


i. 

A\y  mo  c-ApfiAinc  ft^pJ  50  Ca\w\  cSixVóaiI  xwh," 
An  c-Aon^c  cut)nA  tro  n<A  peiV  tTUnfAe  ÍTIóp, 

'Sé  táfvLAi'íf  an  Airmif\  ^p  ^n  c^oib  aMiiaji  *odrh,4 
1f  í  50  ci-Anrii-AfV5  ^5  f lub^t  'f^  pot)  ; 

1f  é  nró  rhe^f  tne7  gup  fs^f  tno  ci-átt  tiom,s 
tTI<Af  bínn9^5  fi^bjwi10  nó11  fe^t  45  ól, 

te  c-Aoib14  5AÓ  T>é.AU,ft*MJó  t)V\  sfitiAMt)  m<ófi  ^óf  !1S 


I.  '  x\fi  tno  pitteA*ó  A-bAite,A;  aji  rno-óut  pA^,B;  A\\  mo  ClllexVÓ 
-Atll-Aft  TMlfl,  D  ;  a^  ceAcc  AtiiAft  -oAíri,  L  ;  Afi  teAcc  AtiiAji  "OAni-f  A, 
M  ;  úajiIai-ó  fiAji  mé,  O  ;  Afi  mo  pitteA"ó  A-bAile  "OAtri-rA,  S.  2Af, 
C.  cS.  -oATTi,  A;  Af  C.  cS.,  D  ;  ó  C.  cS.,  L,  M,  S.  3  Cóf,  A,  D  ;  'fé 
C^f,  Aa.  4  ua'íi  CAOib  AniAfi  tiom,  A;  o'n  cAoib  AtiiAfi,  B,  D;  Af 
aíi  cAoib  AtiiAji  ofim,  I ;  o'n  uAoib  ahiaji  -oaííi,  L  ;  o'n  cAob  tiAft 
■OAtri,  M;  o'n  rífi  AtiiAfi  "OAtri,  S.  5  Cfll^fhAinne^C,  A,  B,  D; 
ciAtiAc,  H  ;  f  lAbtiÁtiAc,  I,  O ;  céib-trmitieÁtAc,  P ;  cfiiAltAc,  S. 
6  mp  An,  A,  D  ;  '5  -out  ÚAfim  'jm,  E.  7  ConncAf  -oAtri-f  a,  E,  I ;  -oAfi 
tiotn  féin,  O;  Y)w\\  ^ix>i|t  mé  (cÁfi,  &c),  S.  8  uAim,  E,  I,  S;  -oíom^ 
O  ;  7  -J  8:  níoft  péat)  mife  mnfig  cáji  fSiofi-o  mo  ciAtt  tJAim,  T, 
9  bí  mé,  A;  bémn,  M;  bí  mire,  S.  10  fiAtnrÁtiAc,  A:  fMtnjrátl, 
B,  D  ;  riAb|tÁtiAcc,  O.  "  peA-ó,  A.  12  UoitfroeÁfl,  B  ;  trioiteAf,  I ; 
50  tDJMOAf,  L  ;  COrm^OAf,  M,  O;  5o  breicteÁji,  S.  13 -DeA^tns, 
Aa  ;  x)o|icui3,  O.  M 1  íi-a^ai-ó,  H.  15  ófi,  E,  &o.  t.  2  A5  F :  "  CAf  at> 
Ati  bfitJinneAtt  05  YA  cptiAb  -oArii,  •ójitii'oeAr  téite  "j  -o'iAfijiAf  P03." 
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II. 

fteAnnuigeAf  péw1  50  ptiAb2joo,n  rhAig-om, 

1f  ni  50  f  éirhi-ó3  gtAC4  Cfiiot5  mo  gtóf .  . 
TVfiorpuigeAr^féiti  *oí  -oe  feAf\Aib  éif\eAnti7 

An  nslACfAT)8  pAOgAin9  optn10  inf  ami  furo11  ; 
CeAfnuig12  fife  *oíom13  ca14  \\aX>  mo  téimt),15 

TTIo  buig,  mo  béibeAp,  5016  piú  tiA  mbpós17 : 
"  'S18  AntiArh  cormACAf  fin19  f ac  mAp  éi'oeA'ó20' 

Ap  peAf  A5  bp  éAgA'ó22  tiA  gCAitin23  05  !  " 


AtntigAt)  leAgAti. 

II.  l  PfieASAifi  tné,  E.  2  50  pjnob,  E  ;  1  mbjimx),  F ;  1  bpjub,  I ;  1 
bpjiAb,  K ;  50  pfieab,  L,  X ;  -oo  pjieAb,  M  ;  50  pjteAp,  P ;  50  bpjub, 
U  ;  5-Ati  pfiAp,  U  ; — (50  proper  way  -ournn,  G  ;  mr  nA  proper  ways 
■óí,  S).  3 1  was  not  able,  A,  M,  P,  S,W ;  A  "Ó'eAf  bA1*Ó  Céllte,  E  ; 
•o'eArbAi'ó  céitte,  G,  X;  ni  50  réim  a,  H;  ni  be  50  péimi-ó,  U  ; 
connACAr  "OAm-fA,  I.  4tAmic,  A,  W;  bi,  B;  -]  bi,  S ;  "o'fÁ^,  G; 
50  x)UAmic,  I,  P.  5  cftiot  Ann,  A ;  A  bi,  E  ;  ctAon,  G ;  Cftiot  aji,  I,  P ; 
ri,  L,  U.  (!*0'fiAf|iui5eAr,  A;  -o'ÍMorcfiuiseAr,  B,  O;  "o'piAj:jiui5 
mé,  G,  H,  I,  X.  7  An  n^AibeA-ó  piifise,  A  ;  *oe  btÁt  n  A  f^élfhe, 
B;  X>e}V\  ltlAlgT)in  béAfAlg,  E,  M;  |iAb  'n  ?e&\\  1  n-eijimn, 
F,  G,  H,  I,  L,  O,  U,  X;  Afi  peAjiAib  éipeAnn,  P,  W  ;  -oe'n  05-mnAoi 
r  péi|ieAniAit,  S.  8  An  n^tAcpÁ,  B  ;  a  jjtAcp at>,  F,  H,  I,  P ;  Afi  b'é, 
S.  9  a  jiAoJAm,  A,  F,  H,  I,  P,  S,  W;  fiún,  B;  mAji  ftAogAm,  L,  U; 
"oo  ftAoijA,  0-  10  A  De1^  tiom,  A,  P,  W ;  a  beit  'ceAcu,  B;  rmbAt 
tiom,  E;  rmbAt,  G,  H,  L,  O,  U,  X;  a  coi-óce,  I;  *oo  "out  tiom,  M; 
a  teAcc  tiom,  S.  nníor  mó,  I.  12T)'£iAr/fuii5,  A,  B,  E ;  ceArcui$, 
L,  P,  U,  X  ;  "o'riofu|ivii5,  0,  S.  1{  rí  -oiom-rA,  A;  pi  "oatíi,  H;  x>Am- 
fA,  I,  S.  14  cia,  A,  E;  5Á,  B.  i:,Aft  §Ab  m'éi-oeA-ó,  A.  m  'r  jAn,  B, 
P,  W;  5An,  N;  50  -oci,  0;  '$uf,  U.  "  mo  bpós,  N,  W.  18  Oift 
3«|iAb,  A;  Y  gtift  b',  B,  S,  W;  oifi  ir,  G.  ,9  a  bior  fAc,  A;  tac  a 
beit,  P,  W;  connAic  mé,  E;  connAic  mire,  G,  I,  K,  M,  N;  connA' 
mé,  H;  connAic  mtn-o,  L;  connAic  mé  fin,  X.  20  Ap  j:eAji  mAft 
éi-oeA-ó,  A,  P,  W.  21  .  .  .  óa-oac,  I.  22  a  bíop  a$  -out  a  bpéAgnA-ó,  A ; 
'5  -out  a  bftéAsnA-ó,  B;  'p  é  '5  -out  a  bpéA^A-ó,  P,  S,  W;  aji  peAp  'p 
é  'bpéA^A-ó,  G,  X.     2:{  CAitin,  A,  H,  I. 

bi  An  céAT)  tine  mAp  po  A5  O:  "tAbAip  mé  téití  50  citiin  'p  50 
céittix),  'r  ni  móji  $n|i  r éim  a  ^íac  fí  mo  stóft." 
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III. 
"  A  cult  5^n  ctáf,1  tnÁ  tug  tné  ^\\ÁX)  *óuic, 

fL\  cuifv  1  5cÁf3méLVt  ^  belt  g^n  •oóig,' 
1f  geobA  cú4  ^oibne^f J  a\\  Yi&llAiX)  Tdávía, 

'S^f  Fíon  nA  SpÁmne  geob^if  fe<At6  te  n-ót." 
'Sé  T)'fiAffUig  'óíom-f^\  Ati  tn^f  fti*o  b^  gnÁt  Horn/" 

A5  f itib^l  n^  n-áfvo-Án7  A\y  be^g^n  f  Cf  ó,s 
If  *oubf  ^f  téiti  nÁ\\  cle^cc  tné  A  St\\ aó,9 

Acc  feAxn-cfiub-Af  SpÁinne^c  if  boineÁT)  ófón.10 

IV. 

"  Af  An  neirhce<<yo1T)onV  f^c^n  cnÁibe,'2 

tTlo  fe-An-qmitxaf  SpÁmneAó3  'f  mo  boineÁ*o  cMf,4 
1f  fó-rhxMt  AMtmgitn  eA-oAf  ^n  *oub  'f  *\n  bÁn, 

'S  ní  tií'^n  be^n  if  Aitne'^f  Cftnme  ci^ll; 
tl^  f^oit  5tif  cu5^T)-fx\7  ACAim  "o'Á  fuvú  fin, 

A  Ainnif  ÁlAinn  if  pnne  ci^b, 
Acc  f^oiti*ó  Ati  lomxvo  ACA8tné  beit  'ngfÁT)  teó, 

'S  if  fó-be^g  m'áifvo  ^f  A]  leic  nó  4  X)Cfiv\n. 

AcnugA'ó  te^s^n. 

III.  l  Ainniji  rhitif,  A;  a.  ÁÍAinn,  B.  -  tlÁ  cui|A  cÁp  Ann,  A. 
"l  ofun,  P.  3  ^aoi  eAfbAix)  "0013,  P.  i  CÓijteocAirm  tupA,  A;  'p  50 
bpuije  cú,  P.    5  [Afi  tÁft],  A  ;  femm  ÚéATMlb,  B.    6  tAbAificoviiu, 

A.  6a(i  &n  tn^f  feo  if  gnÁc  te-AC,"  Aa.    7n-ÁLcÁti,  Aa,  B. 

8  5Ari  fnÁiie  bfióg,  A  ;  !)  Átjiu5A*ó,  P.    I0  cnó,  Aa. 

IV. l  gebenAcÁit  teif,  A;  niÁ'r  e&\\y&T>  ctiApAc  le&z,  Aa;  cebe  'fi'b 
otc  teAu,  B  ;  cebe  'b'iocu  teir,  D ;  *oAjt  Ati  n.,  E  ;  cebe  gufi  otc  teif , 
I ;  Aji  ti.,  F,  G,  H.  2  mo  f .  c,  A,  Aa ;  tno  Víaca  SÁige,  B  ;  -oom'  tiAcÁn 
SjiÁriTiA,  F,  H;  mo  bACA  ^éi^e,  P;  "ooni'  hAcÁn  cnÁibe,  G.    J  b-ACA 

c^\i5e,A.   Hiaú,  A,  B,  D,E.    5cx\n-í,A,  B,D.  'fcfÁice^rhtA, 

E,  F,  H,  P.  :  *]  .  .  .  suji'b  'vi5AX)-fA,  E  ;  nÁcms  úurA  púc,  P.  8  a 
n-iomA"o,  A;  a  tAn  aca,  B,  D;  lomADUAÍ  (50  mbím),  E.  9^3ur 
(acc)  if  beA^  mo  cÁf  1  n-A,  A,  G  ;  'p  *oo  |ié  cÁf  ajatt»  1  n-A  (-oujiiAn), 
B ;  ca  n-ptnt  mo  cÁr  1  n-A,  D. 
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V. 

t)ím  50  íi^efveAc  a\\  m^txM'ó  ftéibe, 

A5  •oe^tiArh1  oé^f  a\  Y  ^5  ce^cugxVó2  ceóit ; 
SeÁl  ^5  pléi*oe^it  le  mnáio  a\\  -Aonc^igib, 

'S^r  fe^  ^5  btvé^At)3  íia  5C-A1U11  05  ; 
Se^t  itn'  úoAijie4  'gtif  fe^t  'tno  rhéifie, 

'tTlo  biMóxMtt  fpéi|AeArhxMt  1  "ocig  ^n  óit; 
Se-Al  'tno  tonnA*oóií\  ^5  c-dpcxvú  téxvóbaó5 

C^*o-d|\  *\n  éifine  'p  ^n  ttlutLdc  ÍTlóp.6 

VI. 

t3í  tne  'mo  poiaceóifi  mp  av\  lub^p, 

'S  te  pe^b^f  tno  cmfifiAit)  '\*é  téi"óinn  1  gceim1 
Se^t  'tno  X)\\&cAT)ói\y  ^5  Cóifvne^t  tiúc^p, 

'ttlo  iri^CMcr  qiúp^  as  Prince  o'  Wales  ; 
Se-dt  'mo  T)Oó(Cúif\  -7  fe^t  'mo  lúifcif, 

'ttto  f-AS-Aftc  cúf  xMtn  1  gCAiplein  tSé^g^in  ; 
'ÍTlo  rh-Aigifci|A  fgoile  1  nT)oipe  tlúife, 

'S  if  "oe-Af  m^|A  rhúininn-fe  tn^c  tlí  Héitt.; 


V.  '  CeAjicu^A-o,  A  ;  mé  'jAbAit,  E.  2  -oeAnATTi,  A ;  T)e-ACCttgAt), 
G,  H  ;  be-ACCllgA'Ó,  I,  K.  5  bjiéAsnxvó,  A.  4  húcAifie,  E  ;  búcAi|ie, 
T.  5  teAtAifi,  A.  6 1  -óeAtriAn  téA-ób  "oe  a  *óeAtifAT>  bjió^,  A,  .  .  .  Ati 
cút  mófi,  E,  &c. ;  An  cúit  rhó|i,  M. 

VI.  l  'S  te  f ó|tr  mo  coriiAfitAT)  a  cuai-ó  me  'jcéim,  B ;  1  *ocúf  mo 
cúfiAtn  a  jeibinn  céim,  E;  'p  Aft  rriéA-o  mo  cúfiAm  a  cuai-ó  mé  1 
^céim,  F;  1  -ocúf  mo  cúfifAÍ  ip  rnó  jeibitn  céim,  G;  'f  1  -ocúr  mo 
ctnce  50  bpuijinn  céim,  I;  1  x>uúf  mo  curiroAij  50  bpui^itin  céim, 
K;  Y1  "o^úf  ^0  ctníroAij  do  3eibitin  céim,  L;  'f  aji  feAbAr  mo 
comófiA-ó  (contifiA-ó,  cúftAtn)  £151111  1  jcérni,  M.  2CAipcín,  E,  &c. 
3  if  tiAc  mAit  a  tntnn  niife  Ati  feAft  Ajiéifi,  A;  'p  aáji  róAic  a  riitiin 
rmpe  mAC  tlí  lléitt,  F,  O  ;  btni>  bfieAJ  ttiaji  thump  inn  ah  ÓtAnn  ítiac 
tléilt,  N. 
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VII. 

Geipitn  An  \\u&\s  fin  pop  50  pÁnAi-o, 

1f  céi*óim  1  mbÁX)  feAl  a$  ríotv£ÁgAil  éifg  ; 
t)ím  fe^t  'mo  ctngeAT>óifi  ^uf  feAl  'mo  gÁjAfróA*oóif\, 

1f  tÁn  n^  j\Aite  A5  pogttnm  téigmn  ; 
SeAt  'tno  f5fíbneói|A  if  feAl  'tno  téigteóip ; 

SeAl  'mo  ff\éAT>Ai*óe  Y  A5  coirheÁT)  bó  ; 
SeAt  'mo  f5ineAT)ói|A  ip  peat  'mo  gj\éAfAi*óe, 

'S  gAti  piú  tiA  íiéitte  a^aiti  a  *o'f  tiAigfeAt)  bpóg, 

VIII. 

t)í  mé  peAt  Af\ífc  1  n-1u£>A|\  Cirm  Cf\ÁgA, 

'S  bA  be^5  mo  óÁf  Ann  1  n-óf\  nó  tnAom  ; 
1  tiof  nA  5Cedfif\£>Aó  a  £>ím  'mo  tÁiltiúfv — 

Hi  teAnAim  fnÁite  Ann  acc  t>o  rhnAoi ; 
HtiAip  a  f ui*óim  fíof  1  T)cig  n^  cÁibif\ne, 

ÓtAim  flÁince  mo  óájaca  'oige1  — 
1f  rriAit  ^n  tionn  acá2  1  T>cig  ttlic  CÁbA 

A  óoif  nA  Cf\ÁgA  aj\  An  tuf^Ain  T)f\AOigm.s 


ACRUgA'Ó  teA^An. 

VIII.  !  ÓAtt  mé  mí  i  n-íoccAft  pÁtiAi-o,  A5  T)\\o\ceA*o  Cínt  UAi-óti^e 
'f  A5  CeApAc  Ótnnn,  F ;  Stn*óim  fíof  1  "01:15  tia  cÁibifme,  •]  ótAim 
cÁfirA  mAit  futrni^  -oije,  I.  21f  OtC  An  tionn  ACÁ,  E,  G  ; 
tiac  otc,  Ac,  K ;  oa  riiAit  ati  tionn  a  bí,  F,  H ;  -|  if  rriAir  An  tionn 
acá,  I.  3  A5  Ati  tu|t5A  *Ó]iAoi5in,  E  ;  aj  An  tun5Ain  T)|tAOi3in,  H  : 
A5  tu  1154111  *0|tAoi§in,  I,  K. 

E 
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IX. 
t)ím  rnV  fri§eA*oói|\  mp  an  pícórhAig,1 

1f  -oeifA  n-A  *OAOine  50  ti50i*oimla  fnÁc  ; 
t)é^fv<Mnn  |\\ofv<vó  *oóbúA,2LÁn  An  ÍMobUV3 

T)o  5AÓ  Aon  neoc4  T)^  t)cui5peA*ó  Ati  cáp ; 
t)ím  A5  bptngne^óAf5  a\k  v\a  tiAoncAig, 

1p  lon^nn6  Uom  oi*óce  ^^m  Annpn  \f  IÁ  ; 
SeAt  A5  puipge  te  5AÓ  ógrhnAOi  'úíorhAoin, 

'S  5^n  piof  A5  Aon  aca  cá  bpuit  mo  gt^10- 

X. 

t)ím  'mo  const!)ÁlAi"óe  1  tTluLtAig  te-drhjAAC, 

'S  'mo  buAóAitl  5^rhnA  1  mt)Aile  ÁtA  peA|\t)iA'ó; 

,ÍTlo  giottA1  cóifce  Ai$e  cigeafinA  1  ngaitlirh52 
1  scóifip  fArhiiAit)3  pÁ'n  cSeAtiAinn  cia|\  ; 

t)ím  fe^t4<A5  có^bÁit  cufcuim  pAin^e, 
}S  1  *oag  *Óúin  S-ArhriA5  'yé  óe^tAim0  biA-ó  ; 

SeAt  A5  ót  leif  n-A  bógrhnÁib  te-AnbAi'óe, 
S^r  fe^  ,fno  Lormub  A|\  StiAtV  x\n  cSiAin.8 

AtTnigAt)  teA^An. 

IX.  'j/puyobAij?  p ío-óbAi-ó  ?] ;  inr  An  lAft-rhi"óe,  A;  1  n-íóccAji 
Cíjie,  B,  C,  L;  Aft  An  g^obAi^,  F;  inr  An  UA15,  I;  Aft  An  néirht,  K  ; 
inr  nA  b|tni5eAncAib,  0.  la  gceitim,  T.  2  béAfij?Aitin  An  bíoblA,  A  ; 
beA|ipAinn-fefAoi|ire  -oóbtA,  C.  3  'Iáji  nA  hAome,  A,  C ;  "OÁ  mbeAX) 
lÁfi  nA  hAoitie  Ann,  B;  A^-Olf  ífeat,  E,  &c.  4  aca,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
&c.  5  bjitjijinueACAf ,  E,  I,  &c.  6  níofi  bipeA\\\\.  A,  F ;  cAn  p éAftft,  D  ; 
1f  CUtttA,  E ;  (ir)  ní  feA^,  I,  L,  M  ;  ir  f  eAjift,  N,  7  nó,  A,  D ;  nÁ, 
E,  F,  &c. 

X.  J  TTiAi5ifci|i,  Aa  ;  buACAilt,  B.  2Ai£e  Lord  Gorman,  C;  aji 
bóitjnb  An  bAite  reo,  B;  Ai$e  lord  1  nGalloway,  Aa.  3t  jcóifuíb 
teAiTijiAc,  C.  4reAt  cAmAiUx,  B,  C.  5*Óúm  SobftAije,  B,  C. 
6  ceAlAinn  (A5  leAnAmAinc  "bí  me"  |toim  "reAt  UAmAittc"),  B. 
'  ÚAOib,  B.     8  SliAb  rSiAn,  A. 
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i      XL 

tHm  1  n-AfvorhACA1  A5  imifvc  cá|VOaí, 

'guf  óLdim  fiance  1  n*Otin  tlí  Héitl  ; 
Huai|\  a  cAfMim  pi  op  a  óoif  n-A  cjvÁgA,2 

Uéfóim  1  mbÁT)  xM^e  toe  tiA  féAT>  ;:>' 
tHm  fe^t  tniof-A  ifcig  1  ^Cúit  TlÁitne4 

A5  cógbÁit  Á-óm^iT)  ^5  Keep-good-deal ; 
'S  A|\  mo  pitte-AT)  Arriop  Aige  ITIacxMjV  Ráca  *OAtri5 

t)im  A5  meAfgAt)  cÁtbjunc  -oo  ttlolly  Blair.6 

XII. 

t)í  tné  1  toc  Súitige  Y  mé  ^5  pogUum  p nÁrhA, 

1  mt)Aile  tiA  liAicage  45  ceAnnAó  bó  ; 
1  teicifx  Ce-AtiAinn1  a  púifS2  mé  An  t>^iltit), 

'E^T  *óí°^  ™é  ^n  cÁin  teó  1  nT)orhnAC  tt1óf\ ; 
t)ím  A5  5|\éAfAiT)eAcc  aj\  aíi  Ógmtng, 

1f  A5  *oíot  riA  mbf\ó5  a\\  aíi  cSf  ac  t)Án  ; 
1  mt)xMte  íltiA  nl  fMgAim3  ceAX)  corhn-Ai'óe,4 

ÍT1a|\  tMm  ^5  |\ó5Ai|AeAcc  teif5  ha  mnÁib. 


AtnugAT)  leAgAn. 

XI.  !  n-ÁfmAmAc',  E,  &c.  2  ti^im  tAfic  a  coir  ctJAnrA  ujiája,  E. 
:{  toc  nA  ^céA-o,  A;  toc  t)eit  SéAT>,  E,  G.  45Cúit  UÁjnAitt,  B; 
5Cúit  RAT)Ain,  E.  5  'r  ^ji  mo  pitteA-D  Aníof  50  rtiACAi  ji'  "péAfinTrmige, 
B  ;  tijim  ía\\v  Ajiíf  A5  1TIacai|i'  Xl&tA,  E.  tí  bím  lÁn  íia  fiÁite  Ai$e 
tTlAtAÍ  néitt,  B;  '^ur  bím  tÁn  nA  fiÁite  A5  tTlAgAix)  btém  (  =Blane), 
E ;  1  cAitinn  tÁn  tia  ftÁite  f  eo  A5  Molly  Place,  K  (Molly  Blane,  I.) 

XII.  1 1  mbeAlAc  SeAtiAig,  T.  2  'r  Ann  a  n^ir^,  E.  :i  'r  Arm  "^c 
bfÁJAim,  E;  ní  tei^teAji,  H.     4  coriinAi-óe  -oAni,  H.     5aji,  F. 


XIII. 

t)í  mé  aja  AonAó  1  ^CoíTO^e  Aoncjunm, 

'S  ní  teAóAi"ó  fS^1  op™  ^cc  A5  ceAnnAó  boc  ; 
ÚU5  mé  Aníof  liom  tfií*o  Cont)Ae  An  ftíog  ia*o, 

Aja  feAcc  a  nxnolA2  'guf  mé  j:aoi  coóc  ;3 
TVót  mé  a  Uiac  tnti54i  tó  50  n-ofóóe5 

Le  CAiLín  CAOi"óeAtfiAit,6  'tno  fui"óe  aj\  j^op  ; 
t)í  mé  1  mt)Aite  tlí  tvpiAóÁm  ip  mé  '5  *oíol  píopAí,7 

'S^f  reAl-  ,fno  píobAijAe  ifcig  1  5C1U  Coc.8 
XIV. 
t>í  tné  1  nT)oi|\e  'f  mé  A5  T>eAnArh  bfricí,1 

'S  1  tnt)Aile  tlí  TtlAOlAin2  A5  bnifeAt)  cloc  ; 
1  n-1nip  GogAm  feAt  im'  figeAT)óifi,3 

1f  tÁn  nA  míof-A4  'tno  "óinne  tiocc  ; 
1  mt>Aile  An  fhuUAig,  A5  ceAóc  Aníof  twh,5 

Óm-óeAf 6  f íof  -J  -D'otAf'  T)eoc  ; 
t)í  mé  1  mbj\uigin  óAnnÁm8  ceAcc  íia  noit)ce9 

e^TMfv  Ann  a  Y  t>j\igi*o  'r  ia*o  A5  cíot^DA*ó  pole.10 

AtrtugAT)  leA^An. 

XIII.  1  fsíf^e,  E  (rsttífte,  Gr,  M);  ptn-óe,  F,  I;  -oíon,  K.  -'mAft 
troúit  ir  50  n-oíotfAinn  iat>,  F,  0.  3  if  mé  gAn  cocc,  F;  ir  mé  5AT1 
cajic,  G,  H,  0 ;  if  a  beit  $An  cajiu,  I;  if  a  beit  gAn  roic,  K. 
4  -o'ót  mé  Afiéifi  ia*o,  E  ;  "o'ót  mé  Afiíf  c  iat>,  I ;  -o'ót  mé  An  r-iomtÁn, 
K;  ótAim  rÁit  mófi,  L;  ólAim  An  c-Aifi^eAt),  M;  "o'ót  mé  uitig 
ia"o,  N.  5  mÁ  b'fA-OA  An  oi*óce,  E;  1  -ocúr  tia  hoi-óce,  G;  aji  jreA-ó 
nA  hoi-óce,  F,  M ;  ó  tÁ  50  hoix>ce,  H ;  1  íaj  íia  hoi"óce,  I ;  A5  Iaj  íia 
hoi-óce,  fc;  1  \ui  íia  horóce,  N.  cfío*OAtflAlt,  F;  THOfflAOin, 
G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  0.  7  rnAoirín,  F;  buAil  me  teobÚA  fA  £>Aile  llí 
bpACÁm,  T  (CeiteAnn).    8  bím  tÁn  íia  míor a  if  C15  1  ^ceAnn  cfió,  T. 

XIV.  l  bfiíce,  F,  R.  2RÁit  niAotÁm,  I,  K.  3A£  reinm  aji  tia 
píobAib,  I.     4  if  bím   peAt  míorA,  E;  1   tÁfi  nA  míofA,   I;  -j   reAt 

míofA,  K.  5  A|\  pilteA*ó  Aníof  *OArh  A5  tnutlAó  tDui-óne, 
E;  "jAbAit"  1  n-Áir  "  ceAcc,"  F,  K.  6fui'ó  me,  E;  fui-ópnn,  K. 
7  nÁ  3U|i  ót  me,  E ;  -j  -o'ótf  Ainn,  K.  8  if  t)í  bjAtHgeAn  ÓAOjltÁm 
Ann,  I;  bínn  1  mb|itii3in  cAbtAij,  T.  9  i*oi|t  fm  ir  fAoiti,  T. 
10Abpotr,  E. 


6g 


XV. 

'Sé  *oeií\  fCfie^trióg^1  ConxxAe  &n  tlíog  tiom 

gtip  be^g  ^n  c-iongn^T)  mé2beic  5^n  fpfié, 
A5  ót  Y  A5  imifu;  Af  pe<yó  tu  tionbce, 

'S  'mo  ócoUvó  x\|\ífc  50  -ocí  T>eif\e<vó  ^n  t^e  ; 
SeAl  45  cxMnc  te  5-Aó  OAilín  -oíorh^om, 

t)*vó  é  mo  rhMn  é,  T)^  bpSg^inn  mo  jváog^  ; 
6^*0^  teicijA  CexMiAinn  -7  t)un  ^n  g^oic 

U^'n  cxMte3  tn^ot4  t)o  n^c  'ocii^-Af'fpéif. 


XVI. 

tl^c  bpuit  mé  1  nsjtát)  le  cAilín  054 : — 
be^n  Yn^  tlofxMÍD  "7  1  LeicifA  ttlic  av\  tXÁijvo  ; 

Ó  tAoib  jteAnnA  &t&5  50  t)cí  ^n  ttlucAip  rhófv6 
TMp  1  mt)-AOigitteAc  if  *oíf  1  mt)^gAineAó, 

t)eAti  1  n-ApAinn  if  ^  óoif  gAoit  T)óifi ; 
Ó  teici|\  CexMi^mn  50  *ocí  multAig  5^151t1/ 

1f  50  Ctif\jVAigin  ttlignuif  a  coif  An  fióiT).8 


XV.  ^ceA^ÓgA,  F;  fC|tATriÓ5A,  I,  M.  2t)íc  nnre,  F,H.  3  cAitín, 
I.     4bmx>e,  F,  G,  I;  TníoctiiAji,  L,  M.     5*oct>5  mé,  E,  F,  G,  I. 

XVI.  1  Aon,  E,  G.  "  50  híoccAji,  E,  G.  3  f?ÁnAix)e,  K.  4  mo  SftÁó 
1  mn-Aot  nó  *óó,  I.  5ó  bÁfifi  ^teAnnA  -Áúa,  G;  aji  An  TTIÁr,  I,  K;  1 
mftéAt  An  Át&9  N.  6  Aft  An  tflutlAc  rhóft,  I,  K,  N.  7  o  fin  riAft  50 
CjtuAc  pÁx>|iAi5,  I;beAn  1  n-iAji^cutu  1  mbAite  pÁ-oftAi£,  K.  8'5*ir 
50  Cltt  tÁfUAn  Afl  j?AT)  'r a  ficvo,  I. 
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XVII. 
t)ím  'mo  cóifci^e  a^1  v\a  f\éAtcAib, 

'S  tné  ^5  5eA|\|AAT)  téimmge2  ó  cnoc  50  ftMb  ; 

'guf  f  e^t  50  nAejie^c  1  tribute  Át^  CLmc ; 
A5  connect)  é^ntAit4i  mb^fipxMb  sé^g^n,5 

Ar\  ceijvo  bA  óéApc-ái'óe  bí6^  aoví  fe^n  ApiAtfi, 
Ói|\,  nu^i|\  a  *o'imtige<yú  p^T^inf  *\n  &e\\  UAim,8 

TlÁp  ft'olc  mo  gtéáf-r a  le  *oul9  'na  n*oiAi*ó  ? 

XVIII. 

ÚósjMirm1  5iurhx\f  1  "ocúf  *\n  itl^jitA, 

1f  béinrf  T)^  fcálugxvó  'jm  cf ^rhfAt)"  ^píf c  ; 
T)e^npxMnn4  comnte  itif  ^n  tÁ  T>e, 

1f  béirm5  ^5  bÁif\f  eo\\\ex\cx:h  mp  ^n  ofó'e  ; 
gAbpMtm  p&t>  t>uic'i  T)cúf  An  f?ogrhAif\, 

Aguf  bf\oc  An  ójiónÁm  Af  fin  50  jmoís ; 
T)eAn|Minn  feilg  Afi  n^  cnocAib9  móftA, 

X>Á  mbe^t)  n^  cóttigAifi  ^p  tno  tíon.10 


^tnugAT)  te^An. 

XVII.  '  bínn  aj  cóif-oeAjiAcc  teif,  F;  .  .  .  eAT)Afi,  I;  bí  me 
feAt  'mo  cóifoeAfi<MT>e  A5,  0.  2  ip  jeAfifif  Ainn  téim,  F;  'f  mé  a  5 
CAiteAtii  téimm^e,  T.  3  bí  mé  1  SAfAtiA  if  1  3Cúit  rui-ótige,  F.  4  A5 
rnAftbA'ó  pjiéAcÁn,  I;  A5  f5Anri|iA"ó  pjiéAcÁti,  N;  1  n-éif  nAti-éATiACA, 
O ;  a^  mA|tbAT)  tiA  bpfiéAcÁti,  R. ;  a$  ^AbAit  éAnlAtt,  T.  5  Aji  bÁfijtA 
^ÓAgAib,  I;  Aft  bÁfifi  tiA  rmíosAÍ,  N  ;  ffiíx>  riA  fiéA^úin,  O,  1  rnbAfift- 
Aib  ^éójA,  R.  (i  An  obAifi  bA  céAf uai-ócaca  bí,  F  ;  ah  obAiji  bA 
céAfCA  jurm,  I;  obAiji  bA  coa^ca  bí,  N;  ati  obAifi  bA  céAfCAi^te 
'jiAb,  T.  "'  tlUAIfl  CélT)  f1AT>  A|A  eiceoi^,  I;  miAift  -o'éi|ieocA"ó 
■oit  ACti,  N;  ntiAi|t  éijnjeArm  fiA-o,  R.  sit1f  í1x\  fpéx\flt<dlb, 
I,  N,  R.     9  stéA^  A|t  a  -out,  0,  R. 

XVIII.  l  ftAirnnn,  I ;  cógAim,  O.  2  bírm,  I;  bím,  0.  5  geirhfie^VO, 
I,  O.  4  jním-f  a,  O.  r)bíin,  O.  (i  tnÁi|tfeÁil,  F,  0.  7  gAbuiipm  Ati 
piAX)  tnófi,  O;  tiitii|i'pinn  \x&x>,  T.  8 'f^  jeirhfieA-o  'fiíf,  T.  9  p Á  ha 
coittnb,  T.     10  "oÁ  bpÁJAmn  nA  cotri^Ai|i  'ti^  <\|i  mo  niiAn,  T. 
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XIX. 

t)í  mé  '5  T>eAnAtfi  jniAipcif  aja  SLia£>  tuAcjiA,1 

1f  téi'óinn  aj\  cuAif\c  fiof  50  tYluttAig  An  CÁifin, 
SeAl  A5  c,tUA*OA|\2  te  tnnÁib  aj\  UAisneAf , 

,5uf  fe^  5°  hUAigneAc  Amtng  'f^  ^5 
A5  fitifcAl  *OAtfi  Ati  UA1|\  fin  Ap  pu-o  nA  cuAite, 

ÍIac  ceAf\c  a  £>uaiI  mé  te  T>eoc  1  t)CfiÁt3  ? 
Oíof  a^  pu<MT)fveA,ó4  50  \\aX)  tné  puAi'óce,''5 

'S  50  T)cti5  tné  piiA5t\A  géAf  glAn  aja  tiÁf  ! 

XX. 

t)í  mé  'mo  rpedUvoóijA  if og  1  n-AfVdinn  ; 

SeAt  'mo  T)f\Áit!>eAf\AiT)e  inf  av\  cíp ; 
SiopA  pof^Aitce  1  n-ÁfVo  An  Uáca  AgAm 

1f  mé  Ag  *oíol  bÁmín1  50  pAfifAins  fAO|\  ; 
ttí'L  'fiof  Ag  An  Amremc,  nÁ  A5  peA^  An  geÁ^tA, 

Cá  bpuit  fiu-o  nVfÁfUif,  mo  teAó  'f  mo  TMon2 ; 
tlí  có5fAi*ó  An  bÁiUi*ó3  bó  nA  bpAifCí — 

1f  mAit  An  c-Á-óbAf\ — ní't  of\m  cíof  !4 


ACUUgAt)   teA^An. 

XIX.  !  tnAc|to|%  T.  2  ctuA"OxM|i,  F.  3  btiAit  mé  te  rÁibifine  'ri-Aft 
cAit  mé  aíi  tÁ,  N.     4  A5  riubAt,  N.     5  ^ufi  ac  mo  j;túine,  N. 

XX.  l  hardware,  E.  2mo  harbour  mf  An  cífi,  E.  3  [ca  -ouó^Atir» 
tiA  uigeAftnAi  tJAim  (péAc  "11a  CeAÚfiAnitiA")].  4  ['f  tiAc  rnófi  Ati 
u-Á-ó  -oatti  nAc  iroíolAim  cíop  (pijinn),  "nA  CeAÚfiAtrmA."] 
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XXI. 
Á\y  via  gteAnncAib  a  óxMcim  oi*óóe, 

'S  if  tnAit  a  £>ím  f eAt1  45  Se^gÁn  tno  gfv-á'ó  ; 
&S  ót  Y  45  imipc  aj\  an  cSfiAt  t)tn*óe  bítn5 

go  ngtti^ifim  fíof  -Af  fin  cum  r\&  tfiága3 ; 
Cuifiit)  Ati  pofCAó4  ^notin  'jta  ^^*o  ™é, 

'E^f  ótAim  f^it  rhójA  zaoX)  tA\X  ve'n  ^aoú ; 
guf  af\  an  Ctocán  Liat  f AnAun  50  tá"  annfin, 

TTlAfi  t)ítn-fe  f^jAtngte  1  nx)éi*ó  na  ftige." 

XXII. 

t)í  mé  'tno  tmcteóit/ 1  bpofic  an  T)únám,2 

1f  feat  Y^n  ^t^úc^  A5  feinm  píob*  ; 
1  mt)éat  Ata  peapf\A*o  'mo  rhéijie  *oúitce, 

'S  ba  tagac4an  cúipeóitY3mé  1  mt)aite  At  a  t)ui*óe.* 
T)a  nsoiT)inn  seat^án  1  gCúige  tTlurhan, 

1  sContxAe  Lugbai*ó  a  geobamn  4**0101. 
X)Á  bfágamn  caitín  tltcac8a  teigpeat)  a  t\ún  liom, 

go  *ociubf\ainn9  cut  móf\10  -oo  rhnaib11  na  TTli-óe  ! 

atnugat)  teaman. 

XXI.  1  50  ftJAiftc  'f  50  f  AoiteAtriAit,  L.  "  bím  A5  fuifi^e  te 
b|H5ix)  'f  te  nuAtA,  L.  3 1f  30  T)oifte  tuAcÁiti  mo  tfiiAtt  5AT1 
fpÁf ,  L.     4  Pajicac,  L.     5  ati  cr mbAit,  L. 

XXII.  *  tioncóifi,  A.  2bpojic  An  T>útiai*ó,  E,  L.  3  if  beijurn 
uuAim  A5  *Ofiuim  eitiAfi,  E.  4 "]  if  mAit,  A,  G;  'f  bA  triAit,  IT;  if 
T>eAr,  L.  a  cuipeAfiAi-oe,  E,  G;  cúpAijie,  L.  6  rnbAite  tlí  bAoi^itt, 
G.  7$o  CotroAe  ati  T)úin  a  téi"óinn  *o'Á,  H. ;  if  1  sCotroAe  toti5- 
ptnfiu  a  bírm  -ó'Á,  I.  8T)Á  (5Á)  bptnsirm  cAitíti  tltcÁin,  C;  t)Á 
SCAfCAOi  cAitín  UtuAc  ofim,  T.  9  ctnfifirm,  A;  50  rnbe  AjipAinn,  C; 
béajApamn,  E;  bei|\pinn,  X.,  &c.  10mo  cúía,  A;  cúIa,  C; 
cut  a  coix>'e,  F;  cut  feAt,  G;  cut  feAf-o',  H;  cút,  I,  L,  M.  ll  te 
mnÁ,  A,  C.  t.  3  A5  C:  "  bírn  1  "ocii;  tflAittí  *OÁ]iT)iof  inf  Ati 
turi5Ain  bvn-óe,  'f  1  '01:15  ílifceittt)  néitt  inf  ati  Cofi  bm-óe." 
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XXIII. 

Zá  £U|wi  if  police  S°  ^eóp  ^e  P*g4il  ^5<*™ 
Ó  óxMlínít)  bin-A  5^6  ce^fm1  1  T>céi-óim, — 2 
'S  5tif\  e^t)x\|\  S^f^na  -|  CúiL  Ame 

Uéi*óitn  a  cu^fiCAi'óe^cc*  50  com  <sn  cSéin  feAt,4 
'S  mé  'ctifV5  1  5céill  a  beit  '5  Mfif^it)  ^11^  í 

Iffe-At  be>á5  eite  bím  ^5  i*\fifu\i*ó  *oéipce — 
'Sé  ctii|A  A\y  féi*o  mé  p^  cpíoó-Aib  £Áil. 


XXIV. 

t)ítn  peal  'mo  fvaop  ctoice  if  fex\l  'mo  bjuáigeóin  ; 

'ITlo  *ótnne  fu^m  pe^l  1  nT)fuiim  GicMfi  j1 
Se^t  'tno  coifit)e  Ai^e  CóinneÁl  11úinfionn, 

1f  fe^t  'mo  tfiúipeóifi  1  tntMile  ÁtA  Cl\*\t ; 
G-Aó-Anóe2  c&pMX  1  gCúi^e  THtirh^n  tné, 

'S  1  sCittín  Ciule  'fé3  có$Aim  cíop ; 
Sex\t  'mo  rhinifceói|A  ip  peat  'mo  búipceóip 

Ai^e  ciúin-tíleAtt  da  t)^nnA  bím.4 


XXIII.  ^ifro,  N.     2,oe'n  cífi,    N.      3  Céi*óim  Af  fin,  O.      4uóin 
cSiaiti,  O.    5  Y  bím  A5  c«|t,  0. 

XXIV.  '  if  beifiim  fUAtiÁn  A3  T).  e.,  T  (Ceite-drm).     2  jockey,  A. 
5  'f  1  5Ciott-in-cúile  a,  A.     4  léi,  B. 
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XXV. 

t)ím  foAt1  itn'  iAf5Ai|\e  j:Á  X)a\\\\a2  CAifilmn, 

1f  'm'  oibfii"óe  fpÁiT>e  Ai$;e  T)|\oiceA"o  AtA  péAn  ; 
SeAb  'tno  *ó|AeAf a*oói|a  ip  feAt  'tno  bÁiceóin 

1f  feAt  'tno  f5U\cói|A3  1  n-Aice  An  *0|\oici*o  ; 
t)UAitim  fíof  Annpin4  -pÁ'n  ConT>Ae  JjÁttcA,5 

'S^f  ^í™6  ^S  f  ÁcÁiL  'f  A5  f  co|\ugA'o7  péifi ; 
S  t>á  mbínn  aja  rriAiT)in  in  mo  gfiéAfAi*óe  ÁlAinn,8 

t)émn  'mo  cÁittiú|v<J  1  n*oeife<\>ó  An  tde. 

XXVL 

t)ítn  1  LeitbeAjAfi  -]  Aige  TlÁic  CAoptAinn, 

'S  1  sCIoca^  míontAig  rnAf\  téiT)  An  c-éAn  ; 
t)ím  f  eAt  1  n-AóAif\  *|  feAl  1  SspíobAig, 

Ai$;e  SsAi^b  nA  sCaojaac  a$  p  emm  céxvo ; 
6at>A|\  Coittit)  CAnAnnÁm  -j  tÍÁit  PfiAoileAnn 

A  cuip  mé  An  oit)ce  ipceAó  jtaoi  téAn  ; 
'S  ^upAb  eAT>Afi  An  t)AnnA  -j  Uoin-j\e-5AOite 

UÁ'n  óAilteAc  oit)óe  1  nAó  bptnl  mo  fpéip ! 

XXVII. 

t)ím  'mo  ctAififeoif1  a$  t)piAn  1TIac  tTlÁgntnf.'2 

A5  fíofv-gAbÁit  *oÁncA  A|\  femm  téAT), — 
'S  50  femnpinn  ctÁiffeAc  aji  *oeip  50  tÁ  T)uic, 

A  Ainm|\  ÁtAinn  nA  bpA*o-polc  pelt). 
t)'feAf\fv  Uom  fin  Aftff 3  'nÁ  nA  cÁmce, 

T)Á  mbémn  'f  An  fcÁi*o  mnÁ  1  n-1mf  eogAin  ; 
'S  nAó  LeAC-fA,  a  bfunnneAtt,  AcÁim  -o'Á  pÁ*ó  fin, 

A  bpuil  mé  1  ng^Át)  leAC4  Anoif  50  mó|\?5 

AtUUgAt)  LeA^An. 
XXV.   ]  bí  me,  B.     21  rnbAfifiA,  B;  A-p  bAfifiA,  D.     :{  cÁilliúji,  C. 
SeAt  'mo  fpeAlA*oói|\,  A;  bím  'mo  r.,  C;  bí  me  'fPe-A^-A- 

T)Ó1fveACC,  F.  5  'f\An  COTTOA15  gÁtluA,  A ;  mr  nA  cíonxAib 
^ÁltuA,  B,  F  ;  mr  tia  con*oAeib  gÁtluA,  C.  fi  reAl,  A,  C;  bínn,  F. 
7  fUA^uJA-ó,  C;  cocat),  R.  8  Á"órriAji.  B.  9  bAX)  TíiAiú  An  cÁittiúfi 
mé,  A,  C;    bA"ó  "oeAf  An  c.  mé,  R. 

XXVII.   l  rover,  Y.      2 1  "01:15  b|HAin  rhic  ttlÁjnuif ,  Y.      :{  A^iíf  é, 
W.     4  ojic,  F.     He  btiAX)Ain,  F. 
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XXVIII. 
t)í  tné  1  tnuine  ttló^1  -j  1  gC-Aifle-Án  CÁX)A,2 

1  mthMte  tlí  TMUMg3 1  1  tiof  tiA  S51AÓ ; 
t3í  tné  1  Ttttnne^c^n  -j  a\\  av\  5P^lnri5> 

'S  -A5  T)jioicexVO  Cúit  Aine  te  ctntteAT)  'f  bU.vóAin  ;4 
■AfAéip  d  c^U\i*ó  mé  1  nT)foice^*o  At^,° 

'guf  aíioóc  atzá  mé  jm  Cx\|\n  cSia*óaiI;5 
'tloif,  m^f  fiog^in  te>dcb^f\  feAfUMb  pMt  mé, 

Sín  *oo  Lárh  -j  be^m7  a§  cfAu\ll." 

XXVIII.  '  mbeAt  tlí  rhuineACÁiti,  E;  mbAile  tnóti,  F;  muiní 
tttófiA,  G;  mbAitxe  mo-pA,  0.  ^CAipteÁn  CÁijHt,  H  (.  .  CÁite, 
CÁfiÚA,  T).  :;  mbAite-^eAji^  (bAite  tlí  eA-ófiAiT)),  M.  *  acc  a  5 
*OjioiceA-o  Cúit  x\ine  ní  fiAb  me  jiiAm,  E,  G,  T  ;  1  gCtllt  Altie  ní 
jldb  me  fUxMTI,  F  ;  1  1  nt).  C.  S.  le  coftfiA-ó  if  btiA"ÓAiti,  I  ;  -j  A5 
T).  C.  Á  te  cotqiA-o  'f  btiA-ÓAin,  K,  M,  0.  a  t)í  mé  A|\él|\ 
1  n-íocc^  f^nxM-o,  E,  H,  K,  M,  u,  W,  X  Cpé^  a 
cooLuig  tné,  ift.,  I;    ccroluig  mé  -Afiéin,  -jja.,    G).     5  -j 

IITOIU  (l.x*f\,  E)  mo  tA\y\\AMT\Z  50  C  tS.,  E,  H,  K;  -|cÁ  ATiocc 
mo  i.  50  C.  cS.,  G  ;  -j  feo  mo  ÚAfifiAinc-re  30  C.  cS.,  I;  'f  Atiocc 
A5  cAftfiAini:  30  C.  cS  ,  M  ;  'p  Atiocc  cÁfi  ÚAfttA  me  acc  1  5C.  cS., 
T.  "tnÁ  jtACAtiti  cú  a  fioJAin,  F;  mÁ  JAbArm  rú  a  ftAoJAin,  H; 
if,  a  |\úm,  mÁ  jtAcAtin  uú,  I  ;  mÁ'f  t10^1"  LeAu-fA,  K;  mÁ'f  mé 
■00  fio^Ain  (A|t  f\  p.)>  M;  mÁ'f  HA05A  teAr  rmpe  (ib.),  O;  mÁ  jní 
cú  jiogAin  T)Am  (=:-oíom),  T  (UeiteAnn).  7  peo  mo  lÁm  -otnc  50 
mbeAm,  E  ;  feo  mo  tÁm  -ouiu  ip  béAmAix),  F;  uAbAift  "OAm  -oo  lÁm 
*|  bí  liom,  I ;  f  eo  ÍTIO  LÁlfl  "]  bíOtn,  K  ;  uAbAijt  T>Am  -oo  lÁm  (nÁ) 
50  ftAbmAiT),  M,  T  ;  feo  -ótn-o  mo  "ÓÁ  lÁim  *]  bíomAi-o,  O.  t.  3  A5 
F:  "LeAu-fA,  a  bfiuirmeAtt,  auá  mé  'jiÁi"óu  feo,  'bfuit  mé  1  n^nÁ-ó 
o\\z  Anoif  le  btiAT>Ain." 


urtí  innsinu  eite. 


£ux*jvAf  cfií  irmpinc  eite  A]\  Ati  Arhjwi  1  n*OMit)  a 
£>eit  fvei"ó  teif  aw  scorhcup,  .1.  leif  av\  ^coirhme-Af, 
m^n  azá,  v\a  fe^cc  ti-irmfinc  *oé^5  a  £>í  óe^n-d 
^s-Atn,  coirhme-Af  *oo  -óé-dn^rh  o\\tA  le  n-A  óéite,  t  av\ 

"  C-xtóflUgxVÓ  teAgAtl  "  T)0  bxMtlC  ^fC-A  T)e  COfl^VÓ  X*AOtAl\\. 

Af  >dti  cfiocxM|\  fin  azá  An  coirhme^f  véAinzA  ^nnfo. 

U.  "Cá  aví  intifinc  f eo  cop-Arii-ail  te  0.  T)eif\  SeAg-Áti 
VOac  aví  ÍXáijvo  5U|A  pogtAim  p^vo^is  Ó  ConACÁm  av\ 
ctn*o  bA  rhó  x>'Á  fvdi£>  -Ai^e  T>e'n  ^rhjwi  ó  1ÍUc  tH 
Seit3te^in. 

W.  JZá  avi  innfinc  feo  cojMrhAit  le  P  -j  te  ^iocAít) 
be^5^  ^\úot  1  T>UeiteAtin  (T). 

X.  tTle^fxMtn  5U|\  cojMrhLd  í  feo  te  L  'nÁ  te  tiirm- 
finc  Afi  bit  eile. 

I.  (1)  ÚAfitA  riAft  mé  ó  ÓAftn  cSiAT)Ait,  U ;  Afi  a  tfiiAtt  -oAm  Afi 
ÓAfin  uSiat>aiI,  W;  &\\  ptteA-ó  -oAm-rA  Af  C.  cS.    X.  (4)  30  ciAn- 

ATTltAC  inf  ATI   flÓT),  W;    30  CIAbAC  A3    fltíbAt  Atl    flÓl"0,   X.       (5)  t1ÍO|1 

péA-o  mé  mnptic  cÁfi  f3Afi,  "|ftt.,  W;  ceAfctii5  rí  "OAm,  "Jftt.,  -^* 
(8) -o'Á  -0ÍA015  mA|i  An  ó\\,  U;  -o'Á  3|1UA15  rriAji  óji,  W;  '"ort^  a 
3J1UA1X)  Afl  An  nó-o,  X. 

II.  (1)  A3ur  beAnnin^  mé  50  bpjiib  [50  5110-0],  ~\\\\<.,  U;  do 
beAnntíi5  mé  5An  pjtAp,  "jfit.,  W ;  .  .  .  30  -pjieAb,  X.  (2)  tlí  hé  50 
réimi*ó  Jíac  rí  mo  sLófi,  U;  that  I  was  not  able,  cAimc  cfiiot  aji 
mo  3tó|i,  W;  -ó'eAfbAi-ó  céitte  3Íac  cfiioú  mo  jlóji,  X.  (3  ~\  4) 
*0'piof|ivii5eAr  fém  -01  'fiAD    n  VeAV  1  n-éi|nnn  a  ^I/Ac^at)  rí  mAfi 
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fiAOJAin  oftm  a'   fittbAl  'fA  t10"0»  ^;  Ajur  -o'fiAfjitiij  mé  "óoí  aji 
peAfiAib   éifieAnn  An   n^tAc^AX)  ri   'fioJAm  beic  tiom  'r a  jiod,  W. 

(5)  ÓeAfctJi^  rí  -oíom-r a,  U. 

III.  (1)   a   -ouv>3,    W.     (2)  i    ^cÁr    ojim  me  "ó'eArbAi-ó  -0015,    W. 

(6)  f|tÁix)e  (1  n-Áiu  ''n-Á^-oÁn  "),  W. 

IV.  (1)  A]\  neAmceA-o  -oo  hACÁn  ^jiÁnnA,  U;  mAn'  x)CAicni$eAnti 
teAc-f a  mo  5aca  seA^Ac,  W.  (2)  *o'eóófiAir  bÁtiA  'r  -oo  bomeÁi-o 
cjióin,  U ;  mo  bACA  cftÁi^e  'r  mo  f .  tiAt,  X.  (5)  CU15  (1  n-Áic  "  r aoiI  "), 
W;  nÁ  ríl  5«|t'b  é  cu^A-o-rA  auá  me  -o'Á  nÁi'óc  put),  X. 

V.  (5)  béACAfiAix>e  (1  n-Áir  "méifie"),  U. 

VI.  (1)  tM  mé  'mo  bfiACA-oóifi  tíor  1  n-lubfiAig,  U  ;  bínn  'mo 
poiciceifti"óeinr  An  UibftAij;,  X  ;  (2)  Aft  méAt)  mo  cúfiAm  50  bruAfiAr 
céim,  U  ;  1  -ouúr  mo  cúftrA  bA  mó  <é;eobAinn  céim,  X.  (6)  .  .  . 
SCAireAt  Ué,  X.     (7)  1  n-AcAT>  le  túib  ?  ("  Ann  ^ac  mte  tub  "),  U. 

VIII.  (5)  f  tn-ópnn  ríor,  W.  (6)  50  n-ótrAmn  rLÁmce  mo  cÁifit>e 
3A01I,  W.  (7)  'S  nÁji  b'olc  An  teAnn  e  fiut)  bí  1  ^15  ífhc  CÁbA,  W. 
(8)  1  scoir  nA  cjiÁgA  tiAji  1  tnfi^A  TJfiAoijm,  W. 

IX.  (1)  mr  nA  bfAuiseAncAib,  IT  ;  1  n-íocrAjt  Cíjie,  W.  (3)  =  (7) 
reAt  'cAbAinx  féAncA  -oóbtA  '^or  íreAt,  W. 

XII.  (7)  1  mbAite  An  *OómnÁm,  U;:=(3)  1  tÁfi  An  AonAi^,  W. 
'Sé  An  beAnn  -oeifieAnnAc  auá  'jta*1  mnfinc  W:  — 

"1  Leinft  CeAnnAm  a  fiúifS  ™é  An  bÁittiT>, 
'S  "óíot  me  An  cÁin  1  n*OomnAc  móft  ; 
to'feAfifi  tiom  Afiír  é  'nÁ  nA  cÁinre 

T)Á  mbémn  *|  An  ruÁi-o  mnÁ  1  n-1mr  eoJAin." 

XIII.  (3)  ÚAimc  me  Aníor  teo  Aft  ^a-o  nA  cífte,  W.  (4)  Aft  óacu, 
W.     (7)  bí  mé  '-oíot  píopAÍ  ]?a  £>.,  W. 

XIV.  (7)  1  mbftwjeAncAib  cAnnÁm  eA-oAft  rin  'r  meA-óon  oi-óce, 
U. 

XV.  (7)  eAX>Aji  T)ún  geAnAmn  -j,  U.  (8)  uÁ'n  CAfifiAc  mAot  -o'Á 
•0CU5  mé  reAfic,  U. 

XVII.  (I)  £>í  mé  'mo  cóir"oeoift  A3  nA  jiéAtuAib,  U.  (2)  'r  A5 
5eA|t|iA-ó  téimneAc  ó  Cnoc  íia  S31AÍ:,  U.  (5)  -A5  jAbAit  nA  n-éAnAc  1 
mbÁ|t|i  nA  n^éA^Án,  U.     (8)  te  beit  A5  -owl  'nA  n-oiAi*ó,  U. 

XVIII.  (1)  t>Ainim-re,  W.  An  po^mAiji,  U.  (2)  ir  ^ním  é 
fCÁtu^A-ó,  W.  jeimjteAX),  U.  (3)  gním-re,  W.  (4)  1f  bínn  A5 
mÁ|tfÁit,  U ;  if  téi-óim-r e  'bÁ|if  AnÁit,  W.  (6)  eA"OAft  f m  'f 
meAX)on  oi-ó'e,  U ;  ueAcc  ha  boi-ó'e,  W.  (7)  bínn  A5  feitj,  U.  fA 
nA  mtittAigib  mójtA,  U ;  JM  V\A  tlxMtdb  mÓjAA,  W.  (8)  Ann  mo 
miAn,  U.     -oÁ  bfÁ^Amn  jac  comAifi  A|t  mo  miAn,  W- 
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XIX.  (1)  bím  i  StiAb  Luacjia  A5  -oeAtiAiri  ruAificir,  U.  CÁ  Ati 
•oajia  leAÚ-beAnn  mAji  ro  a$  U  :  — 

"  céi-óim  cum  An  cSjiaúa  bÁm  A5  -oeAnAm  c'luAT)Aifi 
te  "OAOimb  UAirte  a  úui^^eAX)  An  cÁr." 

XXII.  (7)  T)Á  gCArcAoi,  "jnt.,  U;  'f  ní't,  -jjit.  (8)  50  -ocAbAiji- 
pinn,  U;  nAC  "ouAbAijipinn,  X ;   .   .   .  *oo  rhnÁib  nA  mumAn,  U. 

XXIII.  (5)  cóm  uíjte,  U. 

XXV.  (5)  bím-re  'Ype&l&ootye&c-c  mr  n<\  cíojtÚAib  ^ÁttuA,  U, 
W.     (6)  cocax)  (1  n-Áic  "  r  uoftvi5AT)  "),  U. 

XXVIII.  (1)  ....  1  mbAitxib  mónA'ri  ^CAirleÁn  óáda,  U;  .  .  . 
1  n*Ooifie  íhóji  'f  1  jCAifteÁn  CÁjiÚAig,  W.  (4)  'r  a\\  T>.  C.  á.  te 
cofifiA-ó  'r  bliAT)Ain,  U ;  acu  A5  "O.  C.  Á.  ní  fiAb  me  fHArh,  W.  (6)  'r 
'mo  cAfifiAinc  Anocc  50  C.  cS.,  U ;  acc  Anocu  caji  ÚAfitA  mé  acu  1 
5C.  cS.,  W;  'pí  'nocc  mo  ÚAfifiAinc,  "Jftt.,  X.  (7)  1r  mÁ  gní  cú 
jio^Ain  *oíom  Ajt  p.  ]:.,  W  ;  mÁ'r  fiojáin  teAc-f a  mé  aji  f eAfiAib 
pÁite,  X.     (8)  béix>  mé  'ujhaII,  U,  W. 


innsinc  t>o  cumeAt)  1  sctó  ce^iiA. 


tug  tínA  11í  pAijAceAttAig,  .1.  x\n  cé  *oo  rspíob 
ulexxbA|A  An  AtAf\  éogAn,"  mnpinc  eile  T)Arh  1 
n*oeif\e<yú  nA  mbeAfAC  aj\  pvo,  -]  bA  tfiAit  aíi  iriAipe  "ói 
é,  50  T>eirhin.  Acc  tnunAb  é  fin,  beA*ó  An  XXA7II.° 
ceAújwhA  1  a  CÚ15  T)?Áic-AinmneACAib  eite  -oo  *óít 
on.m.  t)Aifcim  Y  aj\  An  mnpinc  feo,  •]  AccíceAf\  *oAtfi 
^tifAAb  é  An  ceAnn  if  cojwhlA  leip  *oe  íia  tnnnpncib 
eile    M. 

'Sé  An  cei"oeAt  acá  aiji  "  Réice  ÓAifin  uSiat>aiI." 

I.  (1)  Afi  pilteAT)  AniAji  -OAm  ó  ÓAjin  uSiA"ódit,  'un  axi  AonAi^ 
céA-onA  fin  peit'  muijie  móft.  (2)  ciAtlmAfi  '5  -out  jiom-Atn,  -jjtU 
(3)  cia  |tAb,  -j|\t.  .  .  fíofi-bjiónAc  (-oeAfimAT)  ?  =  fiAbfiÁnAc). 

II.  (1)  nuAijt  a  beAnnmj  mé,  -jnl *buAil  rsAnnjiAT)  mé  'r 

^Iac,    -|nt.       (2)    'S   x>'piAf|tni5   mé    fém    "oe'n    Arnniji    béAfAc    a' 
n^tACf a-ó  rí  mAft  ^oj;Ain  a  "óvit  |ióriiAm  'r^  t1^"0. 
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IV.  (1)  triAn'  ito5Ain  ieAc-f  a,  -jnX., mo  Iiaca  5A13-I1AC  nÁ 

tno  feAn-ufnubAr  Iiac.     (3)  Siú-o  'r  nÁ  fAoit,  -jnX->  •  •  •  •  ^  Ainniji 
ÁÍAmn  nA  bfA"o-£otc  fiéi"ó. 

V.  (3)  -óoccúiji  ....  téi5ceoi|i.  (4)  tui^eA-oóift  (-oeAfimA-o  ?  = 
tonnA-oóifi)  ....  An  uSiotiAirm  rhó|i. 

VIII.  (1)  t)ím  'mo  rover  1  "ocig  £>fUAin  ttlic  fhÁ^nuif,  A5  riofi- 
5AbAit  -oÁíiuaí  aji  femm  téAT>.  (2)  .  .  .  r nÁite  aji  bit,  *]fil.  (3)  .  .  . 
mo  cÁijroe  5A01L.     (4)  A5  a'  Uiji^a  tDui-óe. 

XIII.  (2)  *ÓÁ  "OUAbAinx  f«Ar,  Ijit.  .  .  .  'f  tné  beit  $An  cajiu. 
(4)  1  Lior  Ui  bpAcÁm,  -]fit. 

XIV.  (1)  .  .  .  'mo  fAOji  ctoc.  (2)  .  .  .  'mo  úuijeA-oóiji.  CÁ 
An  te<\t  -óeifii"ó  x)i  mAji  teAtiAf : — 

"  A~5  bAile  An  ttltnlmn  aji  teAcu  iia  hoix>ce, 

Stn-ómn  fíor  nó  50  n-ólAinn  -oeoc, 
'S  1  mbfiomn  nA  CAfifiAise  a  caic  mé  An  oix>ce 
le  AntiA  ■)  tJ^ijiT)  'r  fjnn  A5  ciofijibA-o  folu." 

XV.  (1)  rujiAmo^A  .  .  .  "OAtn  a  beit,  -]fil.  (2)  ...  50  -ocí  meA*óon 
tAe.  (3)  .  .  .  *oÁ  bptujmn  mo  miAn,  bAx>  é  mo  fio^A  ("fieAm  "). 
(4)  .  .  .  uÁ  An  cAite  mio-moT>AmAit  'nAc  "ocng  mé  TP^T- 

XXVIII.  (1)  ...  1  mt)Aite  gÁnxA  'r  1  iiof  a'  S51A1Ú.  (4)  mÁ'r 
mé  *oo  jioJAin  An  i>eAnAib  pÁit,  UAbAifi  "OAth  50  tÁm  50  ftAbmAi"o 

A  5  UftlAtl. 


CA^RA. 
i. 

A\\  mo  ÚAftftAinc  (-out)  fiAft  50  :  The  direct  opposite  of  this 
appears  in  some  versions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fragment  from 
Omeath,  &\\  mo  úitteAX)  AtiiAfi  "OAtri  Ap  CAjtn  rSiA*ÓAit,  but  the 
most  of  the  reciters  had  the  words  as  given  in  the  text,  and  it  is 
the  only  reading  that  accords  with  what  we  hnd  in  stanza 
XXVIII.  as  most  commonly  worded  :"....  aji  mo  tAfijiAinc  50 

CAfin  USlAX)Alt." 

CAfin  cSiA"ÓAit,  Carnteel,  a  small  village,  surrounded  by  a  town- 
land  and  parish  similarly  named,  the  first-mentioned  being  about 
three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Aughnacloy,  in  Co.  Tyrone.  The 
townland  and  parish  derive  their  appellation  from  the  village,  and 
this  again  is  so  called  from  Carnteel — the  actual  place  originally 
so  named — a  hill  in  the  village  464  ft.  in  height.  Close  to  it  is  the 
"  Fair  Hill"  on  which  the  fair  of  Carnteel  was  and,  no  doubt,  is 
held.  The  meeting  with  the  beautiful  Airing  might  have  taken 
place — granting  that  it  really  happened — on  the  section  of  the  road 
(1J  miles)  between  the  hills  of  Bohard,  Carricklongfield  and 
Rahaghy,  which  lie  just  without  the  parish  of  Carnteel  and  be- 
tween it  and  Benburb.  The  line  of  road  from  Portadown  through 
Loughgall,  Blackwatertown  and  Benburb,  to  the  border  of  the 
parish  of  Carnteel  may  be  described  as  going  directly  westwards ; 
when,  however,  it  enters  the  parish  of  Carnteel  one  must  branch 
off  to  the  north-west  in  order  to  reach  the  village.  The  roa,d  from 
Caledon  (called  in  Irish  Cmn  <c\ifro)  joins  that  from  Benburb  at 
Cronghill  beside  Bohard. 

LÁ  £eiV  mtiifie  móft  =  Lady  Day,  15th  August.  According  to 
Seward's  Topographic  Hibernica  the  harvest  fair-day  of  Carnteel 
in  a.d.  1795  was  the  26th  of  August.  The  difference  is  eleven  days, 
As  pointed  out  in  the  preface,  this  was  probably  due  to  the  revision 
of  the  calendar  in  1753,  by  which  the  loth  of  August  in  that  year 
became  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  The  harvest  arrangements, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  not  permit  of  the  fair  being  held  on  the  15th 
thenceforward  on  account  of  that  date  beiug  eleven  days  earlier, 
and  too  soon  in  the  season.  If  this  supposition  be  right,  we  have 
here  an  important  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  period  to  which 
the  original  stanzas  of  the  song  belong. 
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An  Ainnijt  Af  An  cAoib  AniAfi :  There  appears  to  be  another 
allusion  to  this  mysterious  damsel  in  a  Monaghan  soog  called  C15 
tiA  CAittise  UiAbAige,  the  opening  stanza  of  which  reads : — 

^ige  cArA"ó  cam  nA  peA-OAjinAise*  '5  "out  ionncjiÁit  itif  An  crliAb 

•oaiti, 
Afi  ÚAOib  mo  tÁiirie  "oeife  'fé  bí  C15  nA  CAittije  RiAbAi je  ; 
b'i  fii  nA  inbAn  moT>Aji  í  -j  mÁifuon  (=bAinfiío5An)  nA  mbAn  fiAbjiA, 
^jtif,   a   fiéiji   mAfi    ■oeifieA'ó    nA   "OAilcini,    b'í    curiiAtitA-ó    ÓAifin 

cSia-óaiI  í. 

Here  cuniAfitA-ó  ÓAijin  cSia-óaií,  the  fragrancy,  beauty  (?)  of 
Oarnteel,  looks  like  a  mention  of  Michael  O'Hare's  Ainniji;  cp. 
cAitin  cuttiAjicA,  a  handsome  girl  (Mayo).  tno-oAfi  was  explained 
"  ordinary;  M  cp.  mo-oAjirA. 

CiArnnAfi  (E),  ciATiAc  (H),  ciAtiAtTítAc  (W),  sad,  sorrowful.  The 
same  sense  is  sustained  by  the  variants  cfiiAniAinneAc  (the  East 
Ulster,  and  hence  probably  the  original,  reading),  f lAbfiÁnAó,  and 
ClAbAC  (X). 

Có^bA-ó  *oAíh-f  a,  it  appeared  to  me,  a  usual  East  Ulster  idiom. 
It  is  an  abbreviation  of  ■oo  cógbA-ó  ceAnn  "OAnVr- a  ;  cp.  for  the  word- 
omission,'béAt  a  cinn,  headlong  (of  3  s.  m.),  the  present  Ulster  form 
of  béAt  a  cinn  fioiriie  of  the  literature.  O'Don.  Supp.  has  "  CógbÁit 
cinn,  cuAjicbÁit  cinn,  to  appear  as  a  ghost,  spirit,  or  apparition  ; 
literally  to  lift  the  head:  Ocup  acw  cé-o  btiAmnn  aji  m  tnpci,  AjAf 
ní|i  tocbur  cenn  -oo  neoch,  ó  -oo  cuai*ó  pnn  cur-  Amtij,  AjAf  if  é  |?o 
•oeAjiA  "ÓAm  ceAnn  *oo  tócbÁit  CAÍlre  "o'f  Aicpn,f  Lismore,  224 ; 
*1f  *oo  x>o  tuAftc  rpijiAr  tTlAoitfechtAinn  mic  tTlAoitiitjAnA  cm-o,' 
'cui  apparuit  spiritus,  &c,  Colgan  trans.,  F.  M."  See  poctóiji. 
Even  the  full  form  is  still  found  in  poetry,  as  in  the  following 
quatrain— one  of  four  in  praise  of  potatoes,  by  Philip  Mhac 
Brádaigh  ("Philip  Ministeoir "),  I  suspect— taken  down  in  Co. 
Monaghan : — 

An  bunAX)  reo  ctnfteA-ó  j?aoi  fóx>, 

CÁ  fiAT)  A5  CÓ5Á1IC  cmn 
fteAjiAix)  fiAt)  aji  An  mbunAX)  cÁ  beó 

t)eic  ceiteAb|iAc  ceótAc  binn. 

*  The  Bog  of  Federna,  near  Cuiloville,  Co.  Monaghan. 

Í  For  I  am  one  hundred  years  on  the  water,  and  I  have  not 
appeared  to  anyone  since  Fionn  departed  until  to-day,  and  this  is 
what  caused  me  to  appear,  viz. — that  I  might  see  Caoilte. 

F 
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"  This  stook  which  was  placed  under  the  sod  (i.e.,  the  potatoes), 
they  are  appearing  (sprouting  above  ground) ;  they  will  cause  the 
stock  that  is  living  (i.e.,  mankind)  to  be  warbling,  musical  and 
melodious  (i.e.,  to  sing  with  joy,  and  be  mirthful  and  cheery)." 

T>éAttpAi-ó  :  Inferred  from  nA  n-oéAttpAi-ó  (B)  andjAc  *oeAttpAi"ó 
(D).  It  is  curious  to  meet  with  the  latter,  as  in  the  present  spoken 
usage  5AÓ  destroys  government  of  genitive.  The  original  reading 
may  have  been  -oiAltpAi-o,  as  required  by  the  assonance,  cp.  ciA"onA 
(most  versions)  for  ceA-onA  in  1st  line. 

IV. 
1p  pó-rhAit  Aitni$im  eA-oAp  An  -oub  'p  An  bÁn,  I  can  distinguish 
right  well  between  black  and  white  ==  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  you 
think.     Cp.  the  Muns.  idiom  x>o  cuipip  An  -onb  'nA  ^eAÍ  opm  =you 
made  a  complete  fool  of  me. 

V. 

An  éipne,  the  river  Erne,  which  enters  the  sea  at  the  southern- 
most extremity  of  Co.  Donegal. 

An  mtittAc  tnófi  (U),  Mullaghmore,  a  village  situate  in  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Co.  Sligo,  which  is  also  the  southern  extremity 
of  Donegal  Bay.  Though  this  comes  from  only  one  version,  it 
alone  suits  the  metre  thoroughly. 

fÁn  Cut  móp  (E,  H,  L),  An  cúit  rhóp  (G,  I,  K,  M),  Coolmore, 
near  Bally  shannon ;  it  is  on  the  sea-coast  facing  Donegal  Bay. 
This  was  clearly  the  original  Donegal  reading,  but  both  it  and  the 
foregoing  one  are  alterations  of  that  of  A. 

J  bun  nA  toómne  (0),  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  The  older  name 
was  InbeAn  ColpA,  from  a  son  of  Milesius,  who  was  drowned  there. 

t  An  uSionAmn  thóp  (Y),  the  great  river  Shannon.  As  the  Ulster 
form  of  this  name  is  invariably  SeAnAmn,  Mr.  Lyons  has  evidently 
used  the  ordinary  orthography,  without  having  regard  to  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

VI. 

J  pAice  50DA  (I),  Pettigo  :  "  t>im  1  bpAire  500A  ip  &\\  An  lubpAij;." 
A  corruption  of  poiciceoip. 

inp  An  mbAp  (=1  n-1ubAp  ómn  CpÁijA),  in  Newry.  The  Irish- 
speaking  people  near  this  town  commonly  so  abbreviate  it ;  thus 
also  :  1p  bpéAJ  An  bAite  An  c-1ubAp  (nom.),  ua  me  '5  -out  'tin  An 
itibAip  (yen.).  lubpAc,  s.f.t  may  have  existed  formerly  ;  it  would 
explain  the  Anglicised  form. 
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CóiftneÁL  LiúuAfi  (Liúir-eAfi,  E;  Lúf\Aip,  G;  LúfAfi,  I;  Luíj\a,  X; 
corruptions?),  Colonel  Luther,  perhaps  of  the  Plantation  family, 
from  whom  Lowtherstown,  now  Irvinestown,  in  Co.  Fermanagh, 
was  named.  This  village  appears  on  Scale's  map  of  Tyrone,  a.d. 
1776,  as  "  Lutherstown."  Both  Lowther  and  Luther,  however,  are 
found  in  the  Records  of  Ireland,  pp.  348-399  ("  Henry  Luther  "). 

CAifleÁn  cSé-A^Ain,  Castleshane,  a  village  four  miles  east  of 
Monaghan,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  now  greatly  decayed 
owing  to  the  operations  of  "felonious  landlordism."  This  was  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  demesne,  which  includes  in  its  present  area 
the  original  site  of  Castleshane.  Variously  corrupted  in  Donegal 
versions  :  CAifeAl  Sénn,  E ;  CAipteÁn  CftéA-o,  í*  5  CAir-LeÁn  cSéim, 
G-;  CAipleÁn  Céitii,  K,  U;  CAifleÁn  cSí"óeÁin,  O;  CAipteÁti  Séim, 
Y,  &c.  The  true  form  appears  in  B,  and  A  ("  c.  SeAÚAti  ")  and  M 
("  fe.  SéAgAin  ")  show  variants  of  it. 

Í.CAir-teÁti  SeAgAni  (I),  Shane's  Castle  (so  understood  by  reciter), 
a  residence  and  demesne  in  Co.  Antrim  on  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  L.  Neagh,  between  Randalstown  and  Antrim. 

|  CAi-peAt  cléijt  (N),  Cashel  of  the  clergy,  i.e.,  Cashel  of  Munster. 
Due  to  gradual  corruption  of  the  preceding,  E  showing  the  first  step, 
Séim,  probably  understood  as  gen.  of  Seam,  James  (—  James  II.  ?), 
finally  changing  to  ctéift,  to  produce  perfect  identity  with  Cashel. 

%  CAifeAt  tie  (X),  an  evident  attempt  to  re-Gaelicise  Castlereagh 
(Co.  Down)  or  Castlerea  (Co.  Roscommon).  The  true  Irish  form 
of  each  is,  of  course,  CAir-teÁn  Ri^bac. 

TDoifie  núir-e  (C),  *Ooi|te  núir*  (A),  Derrynoose,  a  parish  in  Co. 
Armagh,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Keady,  changed  to 
T)oifteAfi-úif  e,  by  fi  for  n,  in  B.  Greatly  corrupted  in  the  Donegal 
versions,  the  nearest  form  they  have  to  the  original  being  T>oifie 
nú  (F).  This,  by  change  of  ti  to  t,  has  probably  produced  the  next 
name. 

%  TDoifie  Lu§a  (E,  Y,  X),  Derryloo,  in  the  parish  of  Clones  and 
barony  of  Clankelly,  Co.  Fermanagh.  A  mere  townland,  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  never  really  belonging  to  either  version,  but  to 
be  explained  as  stated  under  previous  name.  T)oifie  Uiax>  (K)  is  a 
further  corruption. 

$  *Ooifie  UiACjiA  (I)»  Derrylougher,  in  the  parish  of  Templecarn 
and  barony  of  Lurg,  Co.  Fermanagh ;  clearly  the  result  of  corrup- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  and  the  preceding,  corrup- 
tions though  they  be,  are  both  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh.  Such 
may  be  an  indication  that  the  versions  E,  I  and  X  came  to  Co, 
Donegal  by  way  of  Fermanagh. 
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Í^ga'ó  nA  twibe  ("  i  £cionn  Acat>  tA  túibe,"  O  ;  "  i  n-Acaó  te 
túib,"  U),  Aughnaloopy,  in  the  parish  of  Kilkeel,  Co.  Down.  It  is 
just  outside  the  northern  end  of  the  town  of  Kilkeel.  Exigency  of 
rhyme  may  have  caused  it  to  be  used  instead  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ward,  who  had  "  Ann  54c  tiite  tub  "  in  his  original  transcript 
of  U,  now  entirely  agrees  with  me  that  the  original  reading  must 
have  been  a  variant  place-name.  He  remarks:  "It  is  almost 
certain  that  you  are  quite  right  in  having  ,dcAT>  nA  Ltnbe  instead  of 
5 ac  tnte  tub.  You  know  we  have  5AÓ  or  aó  in  Donegal,  and  this 
leads  to  mistakes  in  taking  down  from  dictation.  In  trying  to 
attach  a  meaning  I  concluded  '  he  was  a  schoolmaster  in  all  its 
trickery,'  but  your  explanation. is  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory." 
The  townland  bordering  Aughnaloopy  on  the  east  is  called 
Aughnahoory  =  Aca-ó  ua  hthjie,  hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
two  names  are  of  the  contra-distinctive  class  of  place-names.  The 
-p-  in  Aughnaloopy  is  to  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  the 
English  word  loop, 

triAc  Uí  néitt,  the  O'Neill's  son :  We  also  find  T)ún  uí  tléitt,  the 
O'Neill's  mansion,  in  XL,  of  which  there  is  a  variant  (D)  C15  eoJAin 
Ui  néitt.  These  indications,  if  genuine,  would  point  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  as  the  period  of  the  original  portion  of  the  song, 
but,  as  shown  in  the  preface,  other  arguments  cause  it  to  be  placed 
later. 

VII. 
-pÁnAix),  Fanad,  a  peninsula  of  North  Donegal,  lying  between 
Mulroy  Bay  and  Lough  S willy. 

VIII. 

lubAfi  Óititi  I41Á5A,  Newry.  Here  we  have  the  present  full  name, 
which  is  sometimes  popularly  corrupted  to  lubAfi  Citt  CfiÁije. 
1ubAji  Cinn  Cjiácca  is  an  older  form. 

tior  nA  sCeAfijibAc,  Lisburn.  Lisnagarvey,  now  applied  to  the 
surrounding  townland,  could  have  arisen  from  an  ungrammatical 
*Lior  nA  sCeAfifibAij;,  which  may  have  been  current  in  the  district. 
In  Omeath,  as  here,  the  correct  form  is  used. 

í*OjioiceA-o  Cúit  riAi-ótige,  the  bridge  (town)  of  Coleraine ;  see 
under  XVII. 

JCeApAc  Ctiinn  (F),  Cappoquin,  in  Co.  Waterford.  An  intrusion 
from  rriAtAi-o  eocAilt,  or  "  Youghal  Harbour,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Irish  songs. 

C15  rhic  CÁbA,  M'Cabe's  house  (tavern),  is  probably  the  original 
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eading,  though  it  occurs  only  in  two  versions  (I,  W),  and  in 
a  Tory  fragment  (T).  According  to  I,  the  ale  was  good  ;  according 
to  W,  bad,  the  Tory  mention  of  it  agreeing  with  the  latter. 

IC15  fhic  AttAiT>,  M'Auley's  house,  is  the  reading  of  severa 
versions  (E,  F,  G,  H,  K).  triAC  ÁttAi"ó,  the  present  Irish  for 
M'Auley  in  Donegal,  shows  the  influence  of  the  Anglicised  form 
it  should  of  course  be  either  íTIac  AtnAtgAi-ó  or  ITIac  ArhtAoib — the 
latter  is  the  Antrim  form.  Three  versions  (F,  H,  Y)  describe  the 
ale  as  good,  and  two  (E,  G)  as  bad. 

An  "Luf^A  "ÓfiAOigiti,  nom.  form  (E),  An  LufigAin  T)jiAoi5in,  dat. 
(F,  H,  I),  Lurgangreen,  a  seaside  village  six  miles  south  of  Dundalk. 
The  Anglicised  form  comes  from  *ttj|t5Ain  "ÓfiAoism.  Old  maps 
show  that  it  was  known  as  Dunwigan  {=X)ún  beA^Ám?)  in  the 
18th  century.  Some  of  the  reciters  thought  that  Lun^A  *Ó|tAoi5m 
was  near  Lough  Swilly,  close  to  Rathmullan,  an  erroneous  notion 
that  appears  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  U1J15A  ti)ui-óe,  Lurgan- 
boy,  in  that  quarter.  Two  or  three  versions  had  the  corrupt  form 
LufijA  An  *OfiAoi,  as  if  the  name  had  some  connection  with  a  druid ! 

J  An  tuft^A  thii'óe  (Y),  (a),  Lurganboy,  in  the  parish  of  Port,  Co. 
Louth.  It  is  a  maritime  townland,  north  of  Clogher  Head,  and 
between  Labanstown  and  the  village  of  Port.  This  being,  like 
Lurgangreen,  in  Co.  Louth,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  place  substituted 
for  it.  There  are,  however,  two  other  maritime  townlands  named 
Lurganboy,  and  I  think  it  best  to  mention  them  also :  (b),  in  the 
parish  of  Donegal — in  this  townland  are  the  ruins  of  Magherabeg 
Abbey ;  (c),  in  the  parish  of  Clondavaddog,  in  the  north  of  Fan  ad, 
facing  towards  Lough  Swilly,  and  north  of  that  arm  of  it  called 
Ballymastocker  Bay. 

IX. 

An  pio-OTTiAij,  dat.  of  An  p'oTDtriAJ  — Emy,  in  the  north  of  Co. 
Monaghan.  The  townland  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Emy  is  now 
known  as  Emy,  and  to  the  west  of  this  again  is  Emy  vale  or  Scarna- 
geeragh,  which  contains  the  village  of  Emy  vale.  The  Parliamentary 
Gazetteer  of  Ireland,  1846,  under  Emy  vale,  states — <l  Weaving  is  a 
general  employment  in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood."  The 
older  Anglicised  forms  are — Nemove  (Fiants  of  Eliz.)=An  pio-otriAJ, 
-move  being  the  older  spelling  for  the  present  muff  {xy\a^)  occurring 
in  the  place-names  of  Co.  Monaghan ;  Emoy  (Petty's  map  of  Co. 
Monaghan).  For  hardened  m  cp.  j?ocmAi-o  (Co.  Mon.)  =  pocniAi-o. 
An  £ío"ótr)A5=:the  wood-plain,  cp.  "peAfinriiA^,  bfieAcni  a§,  &c.  Three 
Tyrconnell  versions  (E,  G,  R)  have  An  p'o-itriAis  (-A15,  pron.  ey). 
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This  identification,  and,  consequently,  orthography,  I  consider  the 
most  likely  to  be  correct.  I  think  it  well,  however,  to  also  indicate 
the  following  two,  which,  though  in  my  opinion  less  probable,  are 
quite  possible  enough : — 

An  'j.ío'óbAc,  dat.  An  fSo"óbAi5=Fivagh,  a  territory  marked  on 
the  map  of  "The  Baronie  of  the  Omey"  (Escheated  Counties, 
1609).  The  river  that  watered  it — "  Dromlester  K.,"  now  the  Clogh- 
iin — and  the  townlands  marked  show  that  it  must  have  corre- 
sponded roughly  to  the  present  parishes  of  Termonmaguirk  and 
Clogherny  in  the  centre  of  Tyrone.  The  true  form  of  this,  however, 
may  be  an  po"óbA*ó,  dat.  An  po"óbAi"ó,  for  we  read  in  the  Annals  of 
the  F.  M.,  1358,  p.  614:  "  Coitifme.dtb.Ach  niAc  Ae-c-A  nA  po-óbAix>e," 
"Turlough,  son  of  Aedh  of  the  Fiodhbhadh."  Of  course  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  same  district  is  alluded  to. 

■pío'óbAX)  T)Áit  ÁjiAi*óe,  dat.  p'o-óbAi-ó  T).  A.,  mentioned  in  the 
Feilire  of  Oengus  :  "  i  nDún  Dá  Én  hi  Fidbaid  Dáil  Araide  atá- 
som,"  Oct.  31,  p.  clxi.  As  "Oún  *OÁ  éAn  is  the  parish  of  Duneane, 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Toome,  Co.  Antrim,  the  Fiodhbhadh  of 
Dál  Araidhe  may  have  corresponded  to  some  extent  with  the 
barony. 

Í  íoccAfi  cifie  (B,  C,  L,  W)  =  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Loughtee,  Co.  Cavan.  In  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Four  Masters, 
p.  1348,  we  read  :  "  According  to  the  tradition  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belturbet  and  Drumlane  this  was  the  name  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  is  among  the  old  people  who  speak  the  Irish 
language,  for  that  part  of  the  Co.  of  Cavan  comprising  the  baronies 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Loughtee  in  the  East  Breifny,  or  the  Co.  of 
Cavan."  No  doubt  weaving  was  once  a  general  occupation  in  this 
district.  The  íoccaji  Uífie  of  L  and  W,  however,  should  rather  be, 
as  they  would  naturally  understand  it,  the  tract  of  country  so 
called,  to  the  west  of  the  Owenea  Kiver,  in  Co.  Donegal ;  in  English 
"  Downstrands." 

Í  An  lAfi-mi"óe  (A),  Westmeath.  It  may  be  the  original  reading, 
but,  in  that  case,  the  assonance  would  be  irregular.  ínéitní  (K) 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  this,  but  the  prep.  Aft  is  used  ("  Aft  An 
ttéithí "),  a  circumstance  apparently  pointing  to  a  bad  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  following  name. 

t  An  gAobAij  (F),  dat.  of  An  gAobAc,  Geevagh,  a  village  and 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Tirerill,  Co.  Sligo.  As  a  parish  it  is 
otherwise  known  as  Shancough  (SeAnctjA  Ua  n-OiliottA).  The 
village  of  Geevagh  is  in  the  bordering  townland  of  Bally nashee  and 
parish  of  Kilmactranny. 
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I  An  UAij  ("  mr  An  nuA-ó,"  I),  Navan,  in  Co.  Meath,  more  usually 
called  An  UAitn  ("'nuAirh  ").  In  Magheracloone,  near  Carrickma- 
cross,  one  person  gave  "  AonAc  nA  htiAije  "=  Navan  Fair,  whilst 
another  had  "  AonAc  nA  hUAithe,"  the  commoner  form.  Mr.  P. 
Morris  (Farney)  had  the  same  experience,  all  agreeing  in  the  latter 
only  one  man  that  he  questioned  using  the  former  at  first,  but  the 
latter  thereafter. 

X. 

trinttAi^  ÚeAíhftAc,  Somerville,  a  demesne  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  Co.  Meath.  The  authority 
for  this  identification  is  given  in  IjurteAbAfi  nA  5Aex>it5e,  No.  117, 
p.  540,  under  5fteAnn  nA  ^Ae-oil^e  and  ThnnreAncAp. 

t)Aile  At  a  £eAfróiA-D  (pron.  bAil-Á-fiiA),  Ardee,  in  Co.  Louth. 
Now  more  commonly  "OtioiceAT)  £>Aite  áía  f  eAfi-óiAX). 

CijeA|inA  1  n^Aittirii  ("  Milord  ngAtway,"  A),  a  lord  in  Galway. 

Í  Lord  Gorman  (C),  for  Lord  Gormanston.  The  Irish  name  for 
Gormanston  (-town),  according  to  Peter  M'Donagh,  of  Somerville, 
was  bAite  Hi  gofimÁin.  In  Cal.  of  St.  P.  rel.  to  Ireland,  a.d.  1302, 
it  appears  as  Balygorman. 

\  CeArhfiAc  (C),  gen.  of  CeAthAiji,  Tara.  1  ^coiruib  CeAthjiAC  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  1  scóiriji  f  ArhfiAi-ó  (A). 

SeAnAmn  (=  SionAinn,  A),  the  river  Shannon. 

C15  "Óúm  SAtiinA  (A),  the  house  of  Dunsany,  Co.  Meath,  a 
residence  of  a  branch  of  the  Plunkett  family,  *Oun  SAtiinA  =  Dun- 
sany is  given  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  of  Co.  Meath. 

ÍCi5"Óúin  SobfiAiJe  (pron.  yoon  sou'-ree),  the  house  of  Dun- 
severick,  in  Co.  Antrim,  i.e.,  the  castle  of  the  O'Kanes,  now  in 
ruins.  The  form  T)un  Sob|iAi$e  is  reflected  in  the  Mid.  Ir.  X)un 
SobAift^e  occurring  in  a  poem  of  Cath  Ruts  na  Rig,  p.  4.  All  texts 
of  Early  Modern  origin,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  have  T)ún 
SobAifice;  cp.  the  similar  doublets  comjiAi^e  and  cornAtnxe,  imfiige 
and  imijice,  the  former  in  each  case  being  colloquial,  as  we  have 
now  found  in  the  case  of  SobfiAi^e.  *0«n  SobfiAi$e  (=  Dunseverick) 
also  occurs  in  a  popular  Donegal  version  of  the  Ossianic  poem, 
CóiueÁn  Ui^e  f?mn,  as  noted  down  by  the  writer.  Two  versions  of 
the  present  song  (B,  C)  had  this  place-name.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  substitution  for  X)wn  SAtiinA,  though  the  allusion  to  curcum 
tTAijiftse  appears  to  be  against  this.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
its  being  a  corruption  of  T)ún  SAthnA;  cp.  'OoifieAti-utre  (B)  for 
T)oifie  nútre  in  VI. 

LonT>ub,  a  rapparee,  tory  or  outlaw.     Such  appears  to  be  the 


sense  of  the  word  here.  I  have  just  one  other  example  of  the  like, 
also  from  a  song  of  Armagh  origin,  composed,  as  local  tradition 
states,  some  200  years  ago  about  the  death  of  an  outlaw  named 
James  Murphy:  "  Léimpnti-f  e  'mo  tormub  50  Coittix>  *Óúiíi- 
fiéime,"  u  I  would  leap  as  a  londubh  to  tne  Wood  of  Dunreavy," 
the  latter,  formerly  existing  in  South  Armagh,  being  a  great 
resort  or  shelter  for  rapparees.  There  is  a  well-known  Irish 
air  called  "  -An  ton-oub  "  or  "  The  Blackbird,"  about  which  Bunting 
in  his  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1840,  states  that  it  was 
"used  as  a  vehicle  for  Jacobite  words  during  the  war  of  1688-90." 
He  quotes  a  stanza  beginning  "  Once  in  fair  England  my  Blackbird 
did  flourish,"  from  which  it  is  clear  that  "Blackbird"  was  one  of 
the  many  names  of  affection  given  by  Jacobites  to  their  hero, 
torroub,  at  first  applied  to  him,  appears  to  have  afterwards  signified 
one  of  his  followers,  a  Jacobite.  As  it  commonly  happened  in 
Ireland  that  the  Rapparees  were,  almost  to  a  man,  either  dis- 
possessed Jacobites  or  favourable  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  tormub 
seems  then  to  have  come  to  mean  rapparee.  Finally,  it  has 
apparently  left  its  mark  on  the  popular  jargon  of  English  in  Co. 
Louth,  &c,  its  translation  "  blackbird  "  being  applied  in  Farney  to 
1 '  any  non-Catholic  (-dtbAn ac)  who  became  a  Nationalist "  (P.  Morris), 
whilst  in  Co.  Louth  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "  hero, "  as  shown  by 
a  ballad  in  which  O'Connell  is  called  the  "  Kerry  blackbird." 

StiAb  An  tSiAin  (A,  C;  cAob  An  cSiAin,  B),  Shean  Mt.,  near 
Forkhill,  Co.  Armagh. 

XI. 
A\\T>m&c&,  Armagh,  in  Donegal  versions  xSjvoAmAc'  from  gen. 
T)ún  Uí  tléitt,  the  O'Neill's  dun  or  mansion,  i.e.,  T)ún  ^eAnAmn, 
Dungannon. 

toe  n-A  f  é<vo  (B,  I),  Loughnashade  is  the  name  of  a  very  small 
lake  or  lakelet,  beside  the  Navan  Fort,  near  Armagh.  It  is  so 
small  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  one's  while  to  launch  a  boat  on  it. 
I  suspect  that  toe  tiA  p óa-o  may  have  also  been  the  Irish  name  of 
the  arm  of  Lough  Neagh  near  Dungannon  (Washing  Bay,  &c). 

X  toe  via  5cé<vo  (A),  perhaps  a  fanciful  name  for  Lough  Neagh, 
alluding  to  its  great  size.  Boating  on  this  large  lake  would  agree 
best  with  the  sense  of  the  stanza. 

{toe  t)eit  SéA-o  (Don.  v.,  toe  tiett  SeÁi-o,  G),  Lough  Belshade, 
in  the  eastern  end  of  the  barony  of  Banagh,  Co.  Donegal.  This 
lake  possesses  two  legends,  one  of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Joyce  in 
Irish  Names  of  Places  II.,  p.  379,  and  the  other  in  ijur-teabAfi  tia 
gAC-oilse,  No.  134,  p.  183. 
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Cúit  Rhine  (A),  Coleraine,  in  Co.  Derry.  Variously  corrupted 
in  Don.  v.  (Cut  ttAi-óiti,  E  ;  Cut  a'  íIÁ-óa,  K,  &c.).* 

tcínt  rtÁ^nAitt  (B),  prob.  a  corruption  of  the  preceding.  It  re- 
minds one  of  t)Aite  ttÁgtiAitt,  Randalstown,  Co.  Antrim. 

Keep-good-deal  (A).  This  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
a  nickname  for  some  timber  merchant  of  Coleraine.  It  appears — 
corrupted,  of  course— in  versions  from  places  very  remote  from 
one  another:  "Keeper-dale"  (B),  "Keep-god-dale"  (K),  "where 
they  keep  good  ale"  (E).  Neither  Mr.  James  Duncan  of  Coleraine, 
nor  Mr.  James  O 'Kelly  of  Belfast,  has  been  able  to  trace  any 
tradition  about  him. 

mACAifi'  ttÁtA  =  mACAifie  Uáúa  UifiAij,  Maghera,  in  Co.  Derry. 

X  triAcAift'  peAfmrriAi^e  (B),  the  plain  of  Farney,  Co.  Monaghan. 

Molly  Blair  (A)  ["  triAjAi-ó  btéin  "=Maggie  Blane  (E),  "  Molly 
Blane"  (I),  "Molly  Place"  (K)]  appears  to  have  been  an  inn- 
keeper resident  in  Maghera,  though  one  is  by  no  means  wholly 
justified  in  inferring  this  from  the  mere  wording  of  the  line.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  tradition  concerning  her,  although 
exhaustive  enquiries  were  made  in  Maghera  by  Mr.  Richard 
Bonner,  who  resides  in  that  town,  by  Mr.  Louis  Walsh,  of 
Magherafelt,  and  by  Mr.  James  O'Kelly,  of  Belfast.  "  Blane  "  of 
the  Donegal  versions  is  apparently  due  to  that  surname  being 
well  known  there,  whilst  Blair  is  almost  unknown. 

%  triAtAÍ  néitt  (B),  Molly  Neill,  evidently  the  name  of  some 
landlady  in  Farney. 

XII. 

toe  Suitige,  Lough  Swilly,  Co.  Donegal. 

t)Aite  riA  h^icci^e,  Ballynahatty,  a  village  of  Tyrone,  about[three 
miles  south  of  Omagh.  Áw  nje  (=  site)  is  here  regarded  as  one 
word,  and  hence  not  declined. 

X  bAite  tli  eA-c-ttAi-o  (I),  Ballyarr,  two  miles  from  Rathmelton,  in 
Co.  Donegal,  and  between  it  and  Kilmacrennan.  There  is  also  a 
Bally ara  near  Fintragh  in  the  parish  of  Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal, 
and  another  in  the  parish  of  Achonry,  Co.  Sligo. 

teiciji  CeAtiAirm,  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal.  This  is  the  common 
form,  teiciji  CAtinAriAn,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Joyce  I.,  141,  is  now  not 
so  pronounced. 

*K  also  has  "te  coif  AOAitin  tlÁx>"  for  "a  coif  ua  cjiÁgA " 
above ;  this  is  evidently  due  to  the  form  Cwit  UÁitne  took  in  the 
version. 
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íbeAÍAc  SeAtiAiJ  (T),  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Donegal.  This,  the 
popular  form  in  Donegal,  is  a  corruption  of  béAt  Át a  SeAtiAig. 

T)oriitiAc  móji,  Donaghmore,  a  village  of  Tyrone,  near  Dungannon. 
There  is  also  a  parish  in  Co.  Donegal  so  named,  containing  the 
towns  of  Castlefinn  and  Killygordon.     The  former  is  more  likely. 

An  Ojmtng,  dat.  of  An  Ó51TIA5,  Ar\  ÓjniAs,  Omagh,  a  large  town 
of  Co.  Tyrone.  The  Four  Masters  mention  its  castle  as  CAipten  tia 
hÓjtiiAige,  and  at  a.d.  1470  as  CAir-teti  tia  no^mAise.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  Ulster  to  restore  a  medial  aspirated  m  to  its  unaspirated 
state,  especially  if  preceded  by  another  aspirated  consonant.  Cp. 
Emy  from  An  p'o-orriAij,  IX.  But  a  Monaghan  song  (by  pÁ'ófiAc 
t>aVI  O  meAfiÁin),  "SéArnur-  O  5<MjicneÁit,"  has  "CijeAfiriA  r»A 
hÓsiriAige  "  =  Lord  Omagh. 

An  Sp&i  bÁn,  Strabane,  in  Co.  Tyrone.  The  correct  preposition, 
as  we  see  here,  is  aji. 

bAite  n\3A,  Newtownstewart,  in  Co.  Tyrone.  Even  the  Four 
Masters  have  this  name,  beat,  Át  a  flu  a  (E)  is  a  corrupt  form, 
showing  the  common  confusion  existing  between  bAite  and  beat 
áía  in  place-names. 

J  bAite  Uí  "ÓúriAij  (H),  (?)  Ballygonny,  in  Tamlaght  and  Arboe 
P.,  Co.  Derry.  Bather,  in  all  probability,  a  corruption  of  bAite 
Hvja,  due  to  assimilation  to  corrmAnbe. 

%  bAite  An  T)oninÁin  (0,  U),  (?)  Ballydownan,  in  Geashill  P., 
King's  Co.,  or  (?)  Ballydoonan,  in  Donaghadee  P.,  Co.  Down.  More 
probably  a  corruption  of  bAite  nuA,  due  to  assonantal  assimilation. 

XIII. 

CotroAe  Aoncjiuim,  Co.  Antrim. 

J  RÁit  tTlAotÁin  (K),  Rathmullan,  in  Co.  Donegal. 

CormAe  An  UÍ03,  King's  Co. 

bAite  Hi  bpiAcÁin,  Newport,  in  Co.  Mayo.  This  is  also  the  form 
of  the  name  used  on  the  mainland  in  Co.  Mayo,  whilst  in  Achill 
Island  the  usage  is  bAite  tJí  pAcÁin.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  here  no  case  of  gen.  pi.  eclipsis,  the  occurrence  of  Ui  in  the 
name  being  also  against  such  a  supposition,  but  one  of  those 
euphonic  substitutions  for  aspirated  p,  so  familiar  in  ni  bp  vnjinn,  ni 
bpiAift,  ni  bptut  (Mr.  Craig's  note,  An  C.  S.,  Jan.  2,  1904).  An 
undoubted  gen.  pi.  form  bAite  ó  bpAcÁm,  however,  occurs  in 
O 'Donovan's  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy  Fiachrach.  There  is  some 
possibility,  though,  that  the  place  may  be  bAite  Uí  biAcÁin 
=  Ballyvaughan,  in  the  barony  of  Burren,  Co.  Clare.     Although 
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the  Four  Masters1  form  of  Bally vaughan  is  bAite  Uí  toeAcÁin,  Mr. 
Owen  Naughton  informs  me  that  he  always  heard  it  called  t>Aite  Hi 
toiAcÁm  in  Iarchonnaoht;  Curiously  enough,  Moll's  map  of  Co. 
Mayo  shows  "  Bally  vaughan  "  in  the  position  of  Newport,  whilst  his 
Map  of  Connaught  has  "  Newport."  Hence  it  appears  that  two 
different  place-names,  similarly  pronounced,  were  Anglicised  in  an 
identical  manner,  though  the  Anglicised  form  does  not  represent 
the  present  colloquial  pronunciation. 

ítiop  Hi  bpAcÁin  (Y)  [for  Liop  Hi  £iacáih,  as  in  the  preceding 
name?],  Lisseeghan,  in  the  parish  of  Kiltoghert,  Co.  Leitrim.  It 
is  situate  about  half  way  between  Jamestown  and  Carrick-on- 
Shannon.  We  may  have  here,  however,  a  corruption  of  t>Aite  Hi 
bpAcÁm. 

Í  St^eAc  (T),  Sligo. 

Citt  Coc,  Kilcock,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Kildare.  The  name 
was  so  abbreviated  in  the  Irish  form  even  in  the  16th  century. 
The  older  orthography  was  Citt  Coca,  and  earlier  still  Cell  Cuaca, 
Celt  CtiAice,  from  St.  Cuach. 

XIV. 

T)oipe  (T)oipe  móp,  I),  Derry,  the  well  known  northern  port. 
Popular  usage  has  lost  the  full  name  T)oipe  Cotvnm  Ciite. 

t)Aite  Hi  iflAotÁm  (i.e.,  O'Mullen's  town),  Ballywillan,  a  parish 
containing  two  similarly  named  townlands,  near  Coleraine  and 
Portrush ;  it  is  situate  astride  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Derry. 
This  identification  I  consider  sound  for  several  reasons :  (1)  The 
O'Mullen's  territory,  which  comprised  the  northern  portion  of  Co. 
Derry,  extended  close  up  to  the  western  side  of  Ballywillan. 
(2)  The  older  Anglicised  forms  support  it.  On  Petty' s  map  of  Co. 
Antrim  it  is  shown  as  a  village  "  B  :  vollin  ' '  and  as  a  parish 
"Balliwollan,"  and  on  Scale's  map  of  Co.  Derry,  a.d.  1776,  as  a 
village  "  Bally  volin."  The  present  popular  pronunciation  is  "  Bally - 
wullan."  (3)  As  the  surname  ó  rriAotÁin  is  commonly  Anglicised 
Mullen,  Mullin,  Mullan,  so  we  should  expect  t>Aite  Hi  iflAotÁin  to 
be  represented  by  Bally  wullin  or  Bally  wullan  (cp.  also  Stamullin  = 
CeAc  ITlAoLÁin).  The  orthography  Ballywillan  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  common  folk  were  mis- 
pronouncing i  as  u  in  this  case,  just  as  happens  in  hull  for  hill, 
Wully  for  Willy,  &c.  Finally,  once  Ballywillan  was  established,  it 
was  wrongly  thought  to  represent  bAite  An  iritntirm,  and  hence 
arose  an  incorrect  alias  "  Milltown  "  in  recent  times.  [t)Aite  Hi 
iflAotÁin   also   closely  resemble»  Bally wholan,   in   the   parish   of 


Ballyclog,  a  little  north  of  Stewartstown,  iu  Co.  Tyrone.  Bally* 
wholan  has  two  limestone  quarries,  but,  being  merely  a  townland, 
is  unlikely.  Moreover,  the  adverb  Anion  (—  from  the  north)  shows 
that  the  place  intended  was  north  of  Dungiven]. 

A$  bjiireAT)  ctoc,  breaking  stones.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
Ballywillan  district  being  exceptionally  rich  in  quarrying  stone, 
and  indeed  in  minerals  generally.  I  need  only  quote  the  following 
from  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary,  1837  :  ' '  The  entire  district 
abounds  with  fossils  and  minerals  of  great  variety,  and  with 
features  of  high  geological  interest.  There  are  vast  quantities  of 
ironstone  ;  in  some  places  the  ore  is  found  nearly  in  a  metallic 
state,  and  in  nodules  of  stone  used  for  making  the  roads  have  been 
found  nuclei  of  almost  pure  metal,  &c." 

J  UÁit  tTlAotAm  (K),  ítathmullan. 

inir  eoJAin,  Inishowen,  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Co.  Donegal. 

bAite  An  tflultAij,  the- present  Irish  name  of  Dungiven,  in  Co. 
Derry.  X)«n  ^eitiriin  is  still  applied  to  an  old  church  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  town. 

JmuttAc  bui"óne  (E),  Mallabeny,  a  hill  and  townland  to  the  north- 
west of  Clogher,  in  Co.  Tyrone.  Cp.  Ma/ahide=:triuttAc  toe  and 
Fnllbec  (Co.  Dublin)  =  pott  bui-oe.  In  Inq.  49,  Car.  I.,  the  name 
appears  as  Mullaghveney. 

J  bAite  An  tfluitmn  (Y),  Milltown,  a  village  in  Co.  Tyrone,  to  the 
south  of  Lough  Macrory.  It  is  on  the  roadside,  about  four  miles 
north-west  of  Carrickmore. 

Í  1  mbftomn  nA  CA^Ai^e,  in  the  heart  (?)  of  Carrick  (Y).  This 
place,  a  town  of  Co.  Tyrone,  is  better  known  as  CAfifiAi$  ttlóji, 
Carrickmore,  and  is  also  called  Calais  An  CeAfiTuoinn,  Termon 
Kock,  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  the  parish  of  Termon- 
maguirk  (CeAfimonn  rhijCuijic)  in  which  it  is. 

>AnnA  'r  bfiigi-o,  no  doubt  two  female  inhabitants  of  Dungiven,  of 
Mallabeny,  or  of  Carrickmore,  whichever  tradition  be  the  correct 
one. 

XV. 

ScjieAíhósA,  "polite  young  girls"  (E,  &c.) ;  r ceApógA  (F),  branches 
(lit.),  "  CAitíní  05A  -|  -oAome  beA$A  "  (F)  ;  rctiAtnósA,  "  girls  of  the 
lowlands  "  (M)  ;  they  are  probably  varieties  of  the  same  word  ;  cp. 
5ÓA5  =  a  young  girl,  in  Meath  and  S.  Ulster  poetry. 
$T>ún  geAnAmn,  Dungannon  (U). 

bun  An  §aoic,  Bunnagee,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Leek,  about 
a  mile  east  by  south  of  Letterkenny.  bun  a'  snAor  (F)  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  this,  with  adventitious  fi  and  r . 
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J  bAfifi  An  gAoit  (G),  the  head  of  the  Gweebarra  River,  between 
Dungloe  and  Fintown. 

An  cAite  mAot  (btnT>e)  :  cAite,  like  its  derivative  cAitin,  is  here 
masc,  whilst,  in  South  Connacht  at  least,  it  is  fern. 

T>o  nAc  -ocu^Ar  r  péir :  This  construction,  undoubtedly  the 
original  reading,  was  used  once  only  by  the  late  Patrick  Slevin,  who 
sang  the  song  for  me  very  frequently  ;  on  every  other  occasion  he 
phrased  it  nAc  •ocwg  mé  *oí  rpéir,  in  agreement  with  others. 

XVI. 

íoéuAjt  £ÁnAi*o,  the  north  of  Fan  ad,  would  correspond  to  Fanad 
Head.  The  name  of  the  territory  is  indec.  here,  but  the  gen.  is 
sometimes  nA  pAnAi^e  in  poetry. 

DeAti  here  =  one  ;  he  is  enumerating  the  young  girls  with  whom 
he  is  in  love,  and  giving  the  abode  of  each.  In  Tory  beAti  =  one, 
even  in  talking  of  some  inanimate  objects,  as,  for  instance,  of  books : 
t)éi-ó  beAti  acú  peo  A5A111  ;  peAji,  as  in  Sc.  G.,  is  applied  to  other 
objects  (cóca,  &c).     Cp.  the  Don.  use  of  beinx,  &c. 

Ha  ttorAib,  dat.  of  r>A  TlofA,  the  Rosses,  the  north-western  part  of 
the  barony  of  Boylagh,  Co.  Donegal. 

teidji  fhic  ah  £)Áijvo,  Lettermacaward,  a  district  south  of  the 
Rosses,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gweebarra  River. 

gteAnn  AtA,  Glena,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Cloghaneely,  Co. 
Donegal.  The  Glena  River  flows  through  it.  Cloghaneely  is  "  a 
highland  district,  embracing  chiefly  the  western  part  of  the  barony 
of  Kilmacrennan,  Co.  Donegal."  In  Glena  is  situate  what  was 
formerly  the  parish  priest's  house. 

JbéAt  An  Ái&  (N),  Ballina,  in  Co.  Mayo,  also  found  alluded  to  as 
t)Aite  An  At  a  and  ftéAt  áúa  An  peA"ÓA. 

f  An  tnÁr  (I),  Maas,  a  village  in  íocuAfi  Cíjie  or  Downstrands, 
near  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal. 

-An  mucAir ,  Muckish,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Donegal  moun- 
tains, is  in  the  Cloghaneely  district. 

J  An  muttAc  mop  (I,  K,  N),  Mullaghmore.     See  above  under  V. 

t)Aoi5iVteAc,  Boylagh,  the  western  barony  of  Central  Donegal. 

t)Á5AineAc,  Banagh,  the  western  barony  of  South  Donegal.  The 
older  form  of  the  name  was  Cifi  bo^Aine. 

ÁjiAmn,  Aran  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Boylagh. 

gAot  T>óifi,  Gweedore,  an  inlet  between  Boylagh  and  Kilma- 
crennan. 

gÁijín,  a  high  mountain  on  the  western  edge  of  the  barony  of 
Raphoe,  Co,  Donegal. 
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J  Cjujac  pÁ-ojiAi5  (I),  Croagh  Patrick  Mt.,  in  Co.  Mayo. 

t  t)Aite  pÁ-OfiAis  (K) :  Mr.  Michael  O'Doherty  writes  :  "  There  is 
a  wild  place  called  toAite  pÁx>jiAi3  in  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of 
Dungloe." 

CufifiAi^m  rhAgnmr,  now  CutiftAi^m  An  péAfiAiJ,  Currynener- 
riagh,  beside  the  village  of  Fintown,  Co.  Donegal.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Gallagher  surmises  that  it  was  the  original  name  of  Fintown.  It 
is  now  well-nigh  forgotten.  Mr.  James  Ward,  of  Tory,  cycled  to 
Fintown  from  Glenties  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  place, 
and  found  great  difficulty  in  finding  one  old  woman  who  re- 
membered it.  The  word  cujifiAi^in  has  two  meanings,  (1)  as  here, 
a  dimin.  of  cujifiAc,  a  bog,  i.e.,  cuftftAijin,  (2)  a  drinking  vessel, 
whence  CtififiAijin  nA  fttÁitce,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Inver, 
Co.  Donegal  (cp.  UAbAift  cuguirm  cuftfiAi^m  -oon  teAnn  if  peAfifi  a 
bftnt  A5AT),  Neilsori's  Dialogues,  p.  29,  where  cufiftAi^m  is  trans- 
lated " bottle").  Referring  to  the  identification  of  CufijiAi5in 
tflA^rmif,  Mr.  James  Ward  writes:  "  Cuaía  mé  ó'n  creAn-beAn 
u-oaí  a  "o'lnnif -oAm  fA  "ocAoib  *oe  '  CujifiAi$in  tflÁjnuir'  3*ifi  'tlor 
S^uAbAig '  a  bi  aji  f  lonnuún  jmt)  ó  f  oin — 30  -oui  $up  ctnfieA-ó  An 
r-AonAc  aji  bun  Ann,  meArAnn  ri."  This  is  opposed  to  Mr. 
Gallagher's  idea. 

I  Citt  tÁfCAin  or  Citte  LÁrcAin  (I),  Killylastin,  in  Conwal  P. 
Kilmacrennan,  Co.  Donegal. 

XVII. 

t>im  'mo  coincide  A5  nA  jiéAtuAib,  I  am  (in  the  habit  of  being)  a 
coachman  by  the  stars,  in  another  version  bínn  A5  cóipoeAfiAcc 
teif  nA  jiéAtcAib  (F),  I  used  to  be  coaching  by  the  stars.  We  see 
here  varying  prepositions  A5  and  te,  according  as  the  person  him- 
self or  the  occupation  is  mentioned.  Even  as  an  Anglo-Irish 
phrase  one  commonly  hears  "He  is  a  coachman  by  the  stars." 
The  sense  is  "  a  night-walker."  The  reading  of  I  is  "  tMnn  A5  cóir- 
•oeAfiAcc  eA"OAfi  nA  fiéAtcAib,"  which  he  explained  "SAoitim  ^tift 
A3  "out  ó  Áiu  30  hÁic  te  r  oVur  nA  jiéAtr:  a  bi  An  peAji."  Some  would 
substitute  teir  for  A5  or  eA-oAji,  asserting  that  A3  can  only  mean 
"  employed  by,"  and  that  eA-oAft  would  denote  an  actual  ethereal 
journey  from  star  to  star  !  I  think  these  do  not  make  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  phraseology  of  songs,  which  often  differs  from 
the  ordinary.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward,  however,  remarks  :  "  I  take  it  that 
fiéAtcAib  should  be  some  family  name,  probably  rtA^Ailtib,  but,  as 
the  latter  is  unknown  here,  it  was  probably  changed."  The 
development  of  a  form  with  u,  *ilA5AllcAib,  for  UA^AttACAib,  is 
perhaps  possible  enough,  but  there  is  no  example  of  it. 
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{CnoctiA  S51AC  (U)=  Knocknaskeagh  or  Knocknaskea,  in  the 
Anglicised  form,  should  the  reading  be  correct.  There  are  many 
places  of  the  name :  In  the  parishes  of  Killedan  and  Killasser,  Co. 
Mayo ;  in  the  parish  of  Kilfree,  Co.  Sligo ;  in  the  South  Inniskea 
island  (a  hill),  Co.  Mayo  ;  in  the  parish  of  Kilglass,  Co.  Longford  ; 
in  the  parish  of  Kilshanny,  Co.  Clare  ;  in  the  parish  of  Killeely, 
Co.  Clare  ;  in  the  parish  of  Kilcormick,  Co.  Wexford ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Hacketstown,  Co.  Wicklow.  Some  person  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  establish  a  connection  between  one  of  these  and  a  family 
whose  surname  resembles  fiéAtcAib. 

SAfxMiA  (pron.  SAfAnAÍ),  England.  The  -aí  really  represents  -Aib, 
the  dropping  of  the  -b  having  produced  compensatory  lengthening. 

Cúit  rtAi-óne  ({ C111L  tlAi-óti^e,  F),  Coleraine,  in  Co.  Derry. 
ítAi-óne  is  for  ftAitne,  gen.  of  fiAÚAin,  s.f.  fern,  the  interchange  of  t 
and  t>,  frequent  in  Old  and  Mid.  Irish,  occurring  still  sporadically 
in  Leath  Chuinn,  cp.  the  doublet-forms  StiAb  pAÚAii;  and  StiAb 
pvÓAij;,  Slieve  Foye,  in  Omeath.  Cuit  tlAi-oti^e  (F)  is  for  cúit 
ttAi-ónije  (cp.  a-óuaca-ó,  now  A-ótACA-ó)  =  Cúit  TlAitnige,  with 
ftAicrn£e,  gen.  of  fiAiúneAc,  s.f.,  the  usual  modern  word  for  "  fern." 
The  older  form  Cult  Uauahi  might  be  expected  to  change  in  this 
fashion.  In  the  case  of  Coolrainey,  Co.  Wex.,  and  Coolrain,  Q.C., 
it  is  probable  that  the  t  became  x>  also. 

Seat  ea-oAji  SAfAUA  -j  Cúit  rui-one  means  spending  part  of  the 
time  in  each  place. 

Seat  50  hAefieac  1  tnt)Aite  At  a  CtiAu  may  allude  to  the  wild  life 
led  by  some  of  the  Irish  gentry  in  Dublin  in  pre-Union  times. 

XIX. 

StiAb  Iuacjia  (F),  Slieve  Lougher,  a  wide  district  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  barony  of  Magunihy,  Co.  Kerry.  Judging  by  another 
mention  of  it  in  a  Donegal  song:  "  An  eitic  Af  StiAb  Iaiacjia,"  its 
name  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  people  of  Tyrconnell. 
*It  is  celebrated  as  the  native  district  of  the  two  great  poets  Eoghan 
Kuadh  0  Súilliobháin  and  Aodhagán  O  Kathaille. 

{  StiAb  tuACftof,  a  variant  from  the  above,  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion. tuAcftor-,  Loughros,  is  a  narrow  peninsula  to  the  west  of 
Ardara,  Co.  Donegal. 

tnullAiJ  An  ÓÁifin,  Mullaghcarn,  a  high  mountain  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone.  This  may  indicate  a  Tyrone 
origin  for  the  first  half  of  the  stanza. 

XX. 

}  -ÁftAinn,  the  northern  Aran  L,  as  in  XVI. 
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;    Ápx>  aw  rtÁtA  (commonly  pron.  &\ro  a'  jiá'),  Ardara,  a  town  'of 
West  Donegal. 

XXI. 

Ha  gteAnnrAib  (-aí),  dat.  of  tia  ^teAnncA,  Glenties,  a  town  of 
West  Donegal.  It  is  also  known  as  tnvnteAnn  An  UfiAinn  (mtiiV 
An  lAfiAmn),  chiefly  to  the  older  generation. 

SeAJÁn  mo  5|tÁ"ó  :  SeAgÁn  ó  tTlAoitniAo-óós,  or  John  Molloy,  an 
innkeeper  in  Glenties  some  30  or  40  years  ago,  is  here  alluded  to. 
His  house  is  now  occupied  by  Ao-6  ITIac  An  LuAm,  Hugh  Mac  Loone. 
This,  contrasted  with  the  period  of  An  poftCAc  below,  shows  an 
anachronism. 

Aw  SjiAÚ  totn-óe,  Straboy,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Inniskeel 
and  barony  of  Boylagh.     To  the  north  of  it  is  Derryloaghan. 

%  t)im  aj  p31!1^  ^e  frjngi-o  Y  le  TltiAtA :  These  were  two 
daughters  of  John  Molloy. 

Cum  tia  cfiÁ^A  :  cum  is  given  exactly  as  dictated. 

%  *Ooifie  LuAcÁm,  Derryloaghan,  in  Inishkeel  P.,  and  barony  of 
Boylagh,  on  Gweebarra  R.,  opposite  Ballynacarrick,  to  which  there 
is  a  ferry.  '"Oeifi  SeA$Án  ó  héisceAnxAi5  ^ufi  reo  a'  bAite  a  fiAib 
An  pojiCAc  'nA  comnuige  Ann.  CÁ  ponx  a'  bÁiT>,  An  Áic  a  feotA-ó 
An  bÁ"o  Af,  1  nT)oi|ie-ttJACAin,  Ar  comne  t3Aile-nA-CAfi|iAice  Aft  An 
rAob  rAtt,"  SéAtnur  ITIac  An  "ÓÁifVO. 

Aw  -poficAc  ("Pajicac),  the  ferryman  of  the  Gweebarra,  at  Derry- 
loaghan, about  100  years  ago,  according  to  John  Hegarty,  who,  as 
he  estimated  the  r eAcjiÁn  to  have  taken  place  at  that  period,  made 
use  of  his  name.  The  following  facts  show  that  Án  poficAc  may 
have  lived  at  that  time.  "  About  60  years  ago  he  (John  Hegarty) 
heard  people  who  remembered  the  -pojicAc  give  their  recollections 
of  him"  (Mr.  P.  M.  Gallagher).  He  also  remembers  eo§An  11  a 
CnÁitnrige  (Bonner),  who  was  later  than  An  poficAc.  After  him 
"  tTlACA*oÁn  ttlAC  CAitin  (Campbell)  was  ferryman  on  the  Glenties 
side  and  lived  in  the  townland  of  Derryloaghan  while  CÁití  Rua-ó, 
was  ferryman  on  the  Dungloe  side"  (Mr.  P.  M.  Gallagher).  The 
son  of  the  former  is  still  known  as  niAtt  a'  lilACA-oAin.  Curiously 
enough,  on  the  Dungloe  side,  in  Madavagh,  there  was  also  a  person 
called  triACAi-oin  íluAi-ófií  (tlí  T)omnAilt).  Both  iTlACA-oÁn  and 
ITlACAi-oin  appear  to  be  different  diminutives  of  mAC 

Aw  5aoc  ==  5Aot  bAfifiA,  Gweebarra,  an  inlet  that  divides  Boylagh 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 

Aw  ClocÁn  tiAt,  Cloghanlea,  now  Dungloe  (Dunglow),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Rosses,  Co.  Donegal.  T>ún  5teó  is  properly  the  name 
of  an  old  fort  beside  the  town  ;  it  is  never  used  in  Irish  as  its  name. 
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XXII. 
pojtc  ah  T)únÁm  (A,  B,  G),  pojiu  An  T)únAi-ó  (E,  L),  Portadown, 
a  large  town  in  Co.  Armagh.     I  adopt  the  former,  as  it  is  found  in 
both   eastern^  and   western   versions,  though    the  latter   has  the 
authority  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Cjhúca,  Trough,  the  northern  barony  of  Co.  Monaghan. 
béAt  áía.  "pe-AfijM-o,  Belfast.  The  usual  form  is  béAl  jTeijir-oe, 
which,  in  the  form  beAt  peififo',  is  still  current  in  the  Glens  of 
Antrim  (G.  /.,  October,  1895,  p.  109).  In  Tyrone  and  Omeath  a 
corrupt  name,  bel-peAif ce,  borrowed  from  the  Anglicised  form,  is 
used,  béAÍ  áúa  might  naturally  be  expected  as  a  variant  of  beat 
in  such  a  name.  Belfast  (for  *Belfarst)  is  derived  from  beAt  |?eAfi- 
f-A"o,  *béAt  "peAfip-o.  Hence  there  is  really  nothing  strange  in  beat 
Át  a  pe-Afif  a*o  (A). 

bAile  Át  a  btnx>e,  Athboy,  in  Co.  Meath.  There  is  another  in 
King's  Co.,  Anglicé  Ballyboy. 

JbAite  tlí  bAOijitt  (G),  Ballyboyle,  a  village  between  Donegal 
and  Mountcharles.  Evidently  a  late  substitution  for  the  previous 
name. 

Cuige  muniAn,  Munster. 

%t\oy  if-CfiiúcA  (B),  down  (in  the  north)  in  Trough.  The  form 
if-C|iiúcA  is  an  example  of  the  old  ir-  =  mr  An,  YArL  Other 
instances  from  the  North-east  are  if-tfjt,  in  the  land,  if-cAÍAni, 
into  the  ground,  if-cr-fiAix),  in  the  street,  ir-cSeAnAmn,  in  the 
Shannon.  From  Munster  also  ir-t<5,  in  the  day,  irc-oix>ce,  in  the 
night,  the  -u-  in  the  latter  being  due  to  the  same  tendency  that  has 
produced  Afn'rc,  j?eircmc,  &c.  ir-  is  found  too  in  the  common 
adverbs  irueAc  and  irti^. 

Con-oAe   tujbAi-ó,  Co.   Louth.     Corrupted  in  Y :    "  Con-oAe  An 

LuAT>T:A1fl  "  ! 

%  Con*oAe  An  T)úm  (H),  Co.  Down. 

%  Con-oAe  tongptjijtz:  (I),  Co.  Longford. 

JtriAilxí  *OÁ|foior,  Molly  or  Marjorie  Dardis  (C). 

%An  tujigAin  bui-oe,  Lurganboy,  a  village  near  Manorhamilton, 
in  Co.  Leitrim ;  it  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  it. 

%  Uif ceAjro  néitt,  Richard  Neill. 

J  An  Coji  btn-óe,  Corboy  Upr.,  a  village  in  Killoe  P.,  between 
Edgeworthstown  and  Longford. 

CAitin  UtuAc,  an  Ulster  girl  (A  and  Don.  v.),  but  JcAitin 
UtuÁm,  a  girl  frequenting  the  "  pattern  "  on  St.  Ultán's  day  (C). 

tru-oe,  as  it  is  used  with  the  article  only  and  without  the  word 
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con-oAe,  has  the  wider  signification  of  the  territory  comprising 
Meath,  Westmeath  and  Fingal.  In  the  literature  «An  m i-óe  =  the 
kingdom  of  Meath. 

XXIII. 

Cúit  AÍine,  Coolaney,  a  town  in  Co.  Sligo,  also  mentioned  in  verse 
XXVIII.  eA*OAfi  SAfAnA  -j  Cúit  Áme,  probably,  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  added  this  line,  was  descriptive  of  the  furthest  limits 
of  the  re-AófiÁn.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward  remarks  that  the  cAitín  bÁn  "oeAr 
is  clearly  the  beautiful  Ainnifi  to  whom  the  feÁT)Ai*óe  has  been 
speaking  all  the  time.  In  corroboration  of  his  view  Mr.  Ward 
quotes  a  line  from  an  Anglo-Irish  song :  "  somewhere  convenient 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,"  and  thinks  that  "between  England  and  Cool- 
aney ''  is  used  in  the  same  exaggerative  way.  But  the  Irish  phrase, 
if  we  suppose  it  to  describe  the  limits  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
f  eÁT)Ai*óe,  would  bear  some  sense,  and  not  be  utterly  devoid  of  it, 
as  the  English  line  is.  The  speaker,  no  doubt,  makes  a  delicate 
allusion  to  the  Ainnifi,  saying  that  in  all  his  wanderings  he  had  not 
met  any  rpéifi  (fpéifibeAn)  equal  to  her  in  beauty. 

Coin  An  cSém  (com  cSiAin,  O),  the  foot  of  Bian,  i.e.,  Shean  Mt., 
often  Shean  North,  in  Co.  Fermanagh,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lough  Erne.  It  may  be  that  the  village  of  Church  Hill,  which  is 
situate  at  the  base  of  Shean,  was  so  called. 

pÁit,  yen.  of  j:Át,  Fál  or  Inisfail,  i.e.,  Erin.  It  frequently  occurs 
in  Ulster  poetry,  and  in  Co.  Monaghan  is  changed  to  pÁt,  gen.  pÁit. 

XXIV. 

*Ofiuim  eiti^n  (E,  G)  =  T)tiunn  *ÓÁ  eiciAfi,  Drumahaire,  in  Co. 
Leitrim. 

Cói  jineÁt  tlútnf  ionn  (Nugent,  A), Colonel  Nugent,  some  descendant 
of  the  Delvin  family. 

Cittín  Cúite  (Ciott-m-cúite,  A),  Killincoole,  a  parish  and  town- 
land  in  Co.  Louth.     In  Co.  Wexford  there  is  also  a  Killincooly. 

ttleAtt  nA  t)AnnA  (B),  Banbridge,  as  explained  by  reciter;  cium- 
is  merely  a  cheville  (kenning).  But  the  common  Irish  name  of  Ban- 
bridge  is  T)|ioice<yo  ha  bAnnA,  both  in  Omeath  and  Monaghan,  this 
being  no  recent  name,  for  it  occurs  in  old  songs,  as  in  the  Monaghan 
form  of  SiubÁn  rh'5  tti*óiji : 

"  A^e  T)jioiceA"o  nA  bAnnA  'ré  rgAfi  me  te  ^Á-ó  mo  citoi-oe." 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  an  older  name,  especially  as  it 
is  descriptive  of  the  place.  "The  primary  meaning  of  meall  is  a 
lump,  mass,  or  heap  of  anything ;  and  it  is  applied  locally  to  a  small 
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round  hiliock,"  Jjr.  Jot/a -,  I.,  394.  "  A  stone-bridge  across  the  Bairn 
at  the  foot  of  the  town,  gave  origin  to  the  name  Banbridge  or  Bann- 
bridge.  The  principal  street  commences  at  the  bridge  ;  climbs 
a  long  and  comparatively  steep  ascent ;  is  crossed  rectangularly 
at  the  summit  by  a  transverse  street ;  and  finally,  makes  a  con- 
siderable, though  gradual,  descent  down  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  hill,"  Pari.  Gar:,  of  Ire.,  1846.  There  is  a  residence,  Mill- 
mount,  on  the  Bann,  close  to  Banbridge  ;  this  may  be  a  translation 
of  some  such  form  as  *Cnoc  An  rh itt,  the  hill  of  the  Meall,  or 
*tnóc.A  Ati  ifhll,  the  moat  (mount)  of  the  Meall,  but  is  more  likely 
to  be  purely  English  and  recent.  There  are  also,  not  far  off,  Mill- 
town  and  Mill-park,  in  which,  the  possible  existence  of  Meall  may 
still  more  be  doubted.  The  oldest  name  of  Banbridge  appears  to 
have  been  t)Aite  An  beAÍAig,  which  still  remains  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  townland,  Ballyvally,  Lewis'  Top.  Diet,  stating : 
"  This  flourishing  town  was  anciently  called  Ballyvally,  and 
acquired  the  present  name  from  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Bann  in  1712,  on  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  road  from  Dublin 
to  Belfast."  Hence  "OftoiceA-o  nA  bAnnA  itself  cannot  be  of  earlier 
date,  and  we  may  thus  understand  also  the  existence  of  pAp  a' 
ptiince  as  the  Irish  name  of  Poyntzpass  (understood  as  Point's 
Pass).*  Another  Irish  town-name  in  Ulster  of  rather  recent  date 
is  that  of  Ballycastle,  which,  as  shown  under  XXVIII.  (see 
\  CAifteÁn  CÁúfiAi^e),  is  not  older  than  the  17th  century. 

XXV. 

CAijilmn,  Carlingford,  in  Co.  Louth.  bAfijiA  CÁifitmn,  the  Bar 
of  Carlingford,  is  the  fishermen's  quarter  in  that  town.  The  pre- 
position varies  in  the  versions  that  have  this  line  :  pÁ  (A),  i  (B), 
Aji  (D).  The  old  correct  gen.  of  CAijilmn  was,  of  course,  CAifitmne, 
as  found  in  the  Four  Masters. 

T>tioiceA"o  áía  péAn  (Bridge  o  pein,  A),  Bridge-a-Fane  (Bridge  o* 
Fane  or  Bridge  of  Fane  !),f  a  village  four  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Dundalk,  on  the  Ardee  road.  As  the  Anglicised  form  apparently 
implies,  it  is  at  a  bridge  over  the  River  Fane,  now  marked  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey  as  Stephenstown  Bridge,  from  an  adjoining 
townland.      It  has   been   no  easy  task  to  clear    away  the  cob- 

*  Poyntzpass  really  took  its  name  from  a  Lieut.  Poyntz,  an 
English  soldier  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

fl  know  not  how  I  should  spell  this  name.  Any  of  these  spell- 
ings is  a  concession  to  the  colossal  ignorance  of  Béarlóiri. 
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webs  of  obscuration  that  have  gathered  around  this  interest- 
ing name.  Even  Art  Bennett,  as  good  a  local  authority  as 
there  could  have  been,  has  only  a  half -Irish  form  of  the  name. 
His  "  Bridge  o  -pern  "  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dundalk,  for  we  have  a  complete  parallel  to  it  in  "  Bridge-a- 
chrin"  (two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  town),  the  Irish  of 
which  I  obtained  from  bfHAn  ó  LuAm  (Bernard  Lamb)  of  the 
place  as  T>fioiceAT)  a'  Cfiotnn.  So  long  as  the  word  T>fioiceAT>  alone 
was  translated  by  its  English  equivalent,  no  difficulty  was  found  in 
Anglicising  a  name  of  the  kind.  On  the  maps  of  Co.  Louth,  made 
by  H.  Moll  in  1727  and  Bernard  Scale  in  1776,  the  place  appears  as 
"  Affane  Br.,"  which,  following  the  collocation  of  the  Irish  name, 
would  give  Bridge  Affane,  Bridge-a-Fane,  Bridge  o'  Fane,  and 
finally  Bridge  of  Fane  !  That  is,  the  name  of  the  river  has  been 
manufactured  out  of  that  once  given  to  a  ford,  and  hence  also  we 
have  the  townland  designation  Newtown-Fane,  and  the  residence 
Fane  Valley,  both  near  the  bridge.  Affane  (a- Fane,  Fane)  is  pr 
bably  to  be  identified  with  Át  pen  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  a.d.  795, 
"  Caú  At  a  pen,  ubi  Muirgis  euasit,"  or  is  a  similar  name.  One  of 
the  older  forms  of  Stephenstown  (see  above)  in  the  Inquisitions  is 
Stephenstownesa?/  (or  Stevenstonsa?/),  which  may  contain  the  word 
Át  in  the  termination  -ay.  It  should  be  admitted,  however,  that 
there  is  now  no  ford  at  the  Bridge  o'  Fane  ;  yet,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  river-bed  should  not  have  been  deepened  since  the 
construction  of  the  bridge.  For  a  similar  Anglicisation  cp.  Affane 
(Át  rheA-óom),  Co.  Wat. 

An   *0|ioiciT),  gen.  of   An   T)fioiceA"o  =  *OfioiceAT)    Át&   (both   are 
used),  Droghéda,  formerly  Tredath. 

An  Con-oAe  gÁUluA  (R  ;  An  Con-oAiJ  gAttuA,  A),  prob.  =  pme 
gAlt,  Fingal,  i.e.,  North  Dublin  or  Co.  Dublin  north  of  the  Liffey. 
I  make  the  identification  because  I  have  frequently  heard  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  native  peasantry  of  the  counties  of  Armagh, 
Monaghan  and  Cavan  to  resort  to  Fingal — often  called  by  them 
Meath,  in  accordance  with  older  usage— for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
employment  in  reaping  the  harvest  there.  This  continued  until  so 
late  as  even  thirty  years  ago.  These  migratory  labourers  were 
called  ^orÁm,  also  -oAitumi  and  rpAitpmi  by  the  Fingal  and  Meath 
people.  A  song  made  by  one  of  them  commences  thus  : 
50  Conx)Ac  nA  trh-oe  ca  "ouéix>im  £ éin  coix>ce 

te  mo  cofijiÁn  a  bAinu  An  p ojtiiAifi : 
'Sé  -o'piA]:|tiii$eAf  5AC  rufiAoille  CAitm  *oub  bmx)e  "óíom, 
"A  "ÓAitcm,  3Á  mbíonn  cú  'x>o  cothnui'óe?  " 
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Those  from  Cavan  were  often  called  ContiActAis  (as  in  ^jieArm  ua 
gAe-óitse  III.,  2nd  anecdote),  perhaps  through  a  tradition  having 
existed  that  portion  of  Cavan  was  anciently  included  in  Connacht ; 
though  Coihiaccac  might  also  have  signified  in  Fingal  and  Meath 
a  native  of  the  district  of  mtiiiicift  CormAcc,  Munterconnaught 
near  Virginia.  The  adverb  pior-  =  '  northwards '  is  against  the  identi- 
fication, and  would  seem  to  indicate  Co.  Louth,  but,  as  the  reading 
is  from  Donegal,  where  the  peasantry  have  no  precise  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  places  on  the  east  coast,  p iof  may  well  be  a  sub- 
stitution for  ftJAf.  Moreover,  in  Co.  Monaghan  I  was  once 
addressed  as  "A  -ovnne  tiAr-AiL  Ariior-  Af  t)Aile  áía  CIiaú,"  this 
seeming  to  show  that  a  loose  or  careless  use  of  these  adverbs  some- 
times prevails.  Perhaps,  however,  p ior-  may  here  have  been  used 
in  a  general  way  of  going  through  the  country  as  a  labourer,  just 
as  we  find  a$  -out  f íop  attiac  employed  in  Munster. 

f  th'm  a<5  fpeAlA-ooifieAcc  inp  tia  cormAeib  (cíofiÚAib)  ^ÁttuA 
(B,  C,  F)  is  a  change  that  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Ulster 
Plantation.  It  is  still  the  custom  of  the  poorer  natives  in  Ulster 
to  "hire  "  with  the  farmers  of  the  "  planted  districts." 

XXVI. 

LeicbeAftfi,  Lifford  (A),  in  Co.  Donegal.  A  perfect  pronunciation 
(Zef'-ár)  of  this  name  is  the  rule  in  Tory  I.,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere 
on  the  mainland  in  Co.  Donegal.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  Donegal 
scholars  spelling  so  corruptly  as  "  Lij?j:efi." 

UÁ1Ú  CAOfitAirm,  the  present  village  of  Milltown  in  the  townland 
of  Rakeeranheg,  in  the  parish  of  Dromore  and  barony  of  Omagh 
East,  Co.  Tyrone.  It  is  about  three  miles  south-east  of  the  village 
of  Dromore.  The  map  of  "The  Baronie  of  Omey  "  (Maps  of 
Escheated  Counties  of  Ulster,  1609)  shows  the  townland  as  "  Kath- 
kerhinn,"  which  is  surrounded  by  "  Keildrom,"  "  Corhollagh," 
"  Tatikoragh,"  "  Tonnagh,"  "Dromhurke,"  and  "  Mugacart," 
these  corresponding  respectively  to  the  present  Hakeeranbeg,  Kil- 
drum,  Curly,  Tattycor,  Tonnagh-More,  Drummallard,  and  Maghera- 
cart  (three).  M'Crea  and  Knox's  Map  of  Tyrone,  1813,  also  has 
"Rakeeran."  This  shows  that  the  -beg  is  a  recent  addition,  per- 
haps due  to  the  very  small  size  of  Milltown.  UÁit  CAOjiÚAinn  beA^ 
(finally  crystallised  into  fteA^),  at  first,  =  the  present  Milltown, 
may  have  afterwards  become  the  designation  of  the  surrounding 
townland. 

CtocA]i,  Cloghér,  in  Co.  Tyrone.    Alluded  to  as  ctocAtt  mionlAiJ, 
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Clogher  of  beautiful  sward.  The  full  name  is  ClonAji  true  *OAimin, 
which  was  Latinised  by  Adamnan  as  Clochur  Fi/iorum  Daimcni, 
Clochur  of  the  sons  of  Daimhin. 

iTlAfi  téi*o  An  c-éAn  ("cr-em,"  A),  as  the  bird  goes  or  flies,  i.e.,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  from  one  of  the  three  towns  to  another  in  a 
bee-line. 

AcAifi,  Augher  (A),  in  Co.  Tyrone. 

S5fiiobAi5,  dat.  of  S^jiiobAc,  Screeby,  in  the  parish  of  Clogher, 
Co.  Tyrone.  There  is  another  further  to  the  west,  in  Kilskeery  P. 
Each,  a  townland,  contains  a  hill  similarly  named.  There  is  no 
trace  of  a  village  in  either. 

S^Aifib  tiA  5CAOJIAC,  Scarnageeragh  or  Emyvale,  a  village  in  the 
north  of  Co.  Monaghan.  Even  as  the  English  name  of  this  town 
Scarnageeragh  is  commonly  used  throughout  Co.  Monaghan  (Fr.  L. 
O'Kieran)  rather  than  Emyvale,  which  was  invented  by  the 
"planters."  The  old  maps  of  Co.  Monaghan  show  Emyvale  as 
"  Skirnagirah."  It  is  amusing  to  find  present  map-makers  giving 
"Emyvale"  only. 

Coitti-ó  ÓAnArmÁin  (Coitt-A-cAnAtitiAn,  A),  Middletown  or  Middle- 
ton,  a  village  of  Co.  Armagh,  on  its  western  border.  The  identifi- 
cation is  evident  from  the  map  of  the  barony  of  "Toghranny  " 
(Tiranny)  made  in  1609.  This  shows  on  the  western  margin 
"  Killichananan,"  a  townland  surrounded  by  four  other  townlands, 
"  Tallebrickeotrash  "  (leg.  -otragh),  "  Shantolly,"  "Ratrelicke  "  and 
"  Cauandugin,"  these  corresponding  respectively  to  the  present 
townland  of  Middletown,  surrounded  by  Tullybrick,  Shantully, 
Bathtrillick  and  Cavandoogan.  A  query  sent  to  Mr.  John  Hannon, 
of  Crossmaglen,  failed  to  elicit  this  Irish  name  of  Middletown  from 
any  old  "  Irishman  "  of  the  Fews,  although  diligent  inquiries  were 
made.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  loss  of  the  Irish  tongue  in 
Central  Armagh  has  caused  the  loss  of  the  old  name. 

UÁit  "PfiAoiteArm  (fiAt-fjnor-lAn,  A),  Iiathfriland,  in  Co.  Down. 

Óuífi  mé  An  oix>ce  ipteAc  ^aoi  teAn,  I  spent  the  night  in  affliction 
(or  misery).  eA-oAn,  &c,  before  this  conveys  the  sense  that  in  each 
place  he  suffered,  as  it  would  appear,  from  want  of  sleep,  owing  to 
the  very  bad  accommodation  afforded  him. 

An  ti)AnnA,  the  Upper  Bann,  which  flows  through  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Armagh. 

Coin-fie-^AOite  (UAn-nAc-^Aoice,  A),  Tanderagee,  near  the 
Cusher  River,  Co.  Armagh.     The  correct  form  is  Cóm-jie-sjAotr. 

An  cAilteAc  oi-óce  :  In  Omeath,  Tyrone,  Armagh  (Co.),  around 
Cnoc  cém   ífhc   cÁmre  or  Killen  Hill  (near  Dundalk),  and  in 
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Farney,  this  is  the  Irish  name  of  the  "slater"  or  death-watch,  a 
noisy  little  insect  that  "  banishes  sleep  from  countless  numbers, 
and  moreover  terrifies  them,"  as  a  kindly  correspondent  writes  me. 
He  adds,  "A  person  told  me  yesterday  that  beds  are  pulled 
asunder,  thrown  out,  shaken,  brushed,  &c,  to  find  the  'slater' 
(death-watch,  c.  oróce)  on  account  of  loss  of  sleep.  Note,  also, 
my  information  from  all  districts  mentions  that  people  never  kill 
the  'slater'  (c.  oi-óóe).  Why  not  hill  it?  Because  they  have  a 
whole  system  of  mythology  built  upon  this  little  fellow,  which  I 
shall  tell  you  some  day." 

XXVII. 

bfiiAii  triAC  mA^tiuir-  (Y),  Brian  MacManus.  If  the  name  bfiiAn 
be  an  indication,  this  personage  may  have  been  one  of  the 
MacManuses  of  Bally macmanus  (l)Aile  mac  mÁJnufA)  or  Belle- 
Isle,  an  island  in  Upper  Lough  Erne,  of  which  the  older  name  was 
SeAriA-ó  íTIac  mAJuvjfA,  Seanadh  of  the  MacManuses.  A  more 
fully  descriptive  form  of  the  surname  was  rriAc  mA^TiiifA 
mejufoifi,  MacManus  Maguire,  on  account  of  their  descent,  they 
being  a  collateral  branch  of  the  famous  house  of  Fermanagh, 
From  them  sprang  Cathal  6g  Mac  Maghnusa,  the  compiler  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster.  Another  tribe  of  the  name  was  true  rriA^nuf  a 
Cifie  CuacaiI  or  Mac  Manus  of  Tir  Thuathail  (=  P.  of  Kilronan), 
a  branch  of  the  O' Conors  seated  in  the  north-east  of  the  barony  of 
Boyle,  in  Co.  Roscommon.  MacManus  is  not  a  Donegal  surname, 
hence  the  reading  probably  originated  in  Fermanagh. 

imp  eoJAin  ;  see  XIV.  The  person  who  added  the  line  contain- 
ing this  appears  to  have  given  the  feACfiÁriAi-óe  a  destination. 

XXVIII. 

mmne  móji,  Moneymore,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Co.  Derry.  In 
two  versions  (G,  K)  it  is  in  the  plural  mtnní  mófiA. 

J  bAite  tttóji  (F),  Ballymore,  in  Co.  Westmeath,  the  only  town  of 
the  name.  The  surrounding  townland  and  parish  of  Tanderagee 
are  called  Ballymore,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  north-eastern  Irish - 
speaking  natives  always  knew  this  town  as  cóiu-jie-jAoiú.  There 
appears  to  be  also  a  place  called  Ballymore  in  Co.  Antrim,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  name  in  the  present  official  records. 

f  1  itttoéAt  Vlí  tfunneACÁin  (E),  very  prob.  a  corruption  of  1 
trtAocAit  tftAtiAcAin,  i.e.,  Mohill,  in  Co.  Lei  trim.  [Much  more 
doubtful  is  the  following  guess :  ftéAt  uí  tfltiineAcÁin  =a  corruption 
of  bAite  th'  tfiAririAcÁin  (cp.  béAt  Át a  rjnA  for  t)Aite  tlua,  XII.),  and 
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T>úti  Hi  íléitt,  XI.),  i.e.,  O'Monaghan's  town  =  Aitponn,  Elphin  in 
Co.  Roscommon,  Lissadorn,  the  O'Monaghan's  castle  being  near 
Elphin,  which  is  the  only  town  in  the  district.] 

CxMfteÁn  CÁbA,  Cape  Castle,  a  small  village  and  townland  in 
the  parish  of  Ramoan,  about  three  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Bally  castle,  Co.  Antrim.  The  name  is  probably  an  echo  of  the 
myth  of  CÁpA  (mod.  form  Cáoa),  the  antediluvian  visitor  to  Ireland 
who  landed,  as  the  story  relates,  at  Tuagh  Inbhir  (the  mouth  of  the 
Bann).  The  Book  of  Fenagh,  pp.  18,  19,  has  the  following  about 
him : 

<(Ko  Air-tien}  CAitlin  iaji  fin  attiaiL  *oo  irmip  in  c-Aiti^et  *oo  attiaiL 
■oo  fiiAchrACAti  "oochom  néfierm  ceuArnuf  m  uftiAfi  iAr-cAifii  .1.  CApA, 
ÍAiJne,  LuAfAU  a  n-AnmArm.  t>liA-OAin  |ua  n--oitirm  *oo  fUAchcAUAjt, 
5ti|t  tjHAttr-AUAfi  Aft  cerm  a  mbAn  Apjuuhip,  sufio  bÁi-oe"o  ic  CUA15 
1nbe|i." 

"  Caillin  related  then  how  the  angel  told  him  how  there  came  to 
Ireland  first  the  three  fishermen,  named  Capa,  Laighne,  and 
Luasat.  It  was  one  year  before  the  deluge  they  came,  and  they 
went  back  for  their  wives,  but  were  drowned  at  Tuagh  Inbhir  (the 
mouth  of  the  Bann). ' ' 

See  also  Keating,  -pofiur-  peAf  a,  Vol.  I.,  p.  140  (Ir.  Texts  Soc),  who 
states  they  came  from  Spain.  The  name  in  both  texts  appears  as 
CApA,  which,  I  suspect,  should  be  CÁpA,  for  the  following  reason: — 
The  surname  ITIac  CÁbA,  Mac  Cabe,  probably  derived  from  a  real 
person  of  this  name,  is  spelt  by  the  Four  Masters  in  four  different 
ways — (1)  ITIac  CAbA,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  ;  (2)  triAc  CÁbA, 
three  times;  (3)  triAc  CAbbA,  once ;  (4)  ITIac  CÁpA,  at  1500  a.d.,  p. 
1256,  "  giottA  cfiif  z  rriAC  eóiu  f  itin  tTlec  CÁpA."  The  present  form  is 
tTlAcCÁbA  with  long  Á.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  it  was  not 
customary  to  mark  the  a  of  CÁpA,  CÁbA  long,  such  being  commonly 
understood.  An  older  form,  CAiftéu  CÁpA,  would  explain  the  p  of 
Cape  Castle,  but  the  equivalence  cÁ\)A=cape  would  perhaps  be  far 
more  likely  to  have  caused  the  correspondence  as  an  entirely 
modern  growth.  Cape  Castle  is  marked  on  Petty's  county  map 
and  on  other  old  maps  as  a  town  or  village ;  nowadays  it  is  scarcely 
even  the  latter.  Between  it  and  Ballycastle  we  have  the  Gobban 
Saer's  Castle,*  which  commemorates  yet  another  myth. 

{  CAir-teÁn  CÁipít  (H),  Castlecaulfield,  near  Dungannon,  in  Co. 
Tyrone.     This  is  merely  a  Gaelicised  form  of  a  recent  English  name 

*  This  is  shown  on  the  6-in.  Ordnance  Map  as  "Gobbin's  Heir 
Castle  " ! 
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imposed  on  the  place.     The  real  Irish  name  is  t)Aile  Ui  X)onn5Aite, 
and  the  townland  is  still  known  as  Ballydonnelly. 

J  CdipteÁn  CÁtfiAije  (CAifleÁn  CÁfttA,  T  ;  CAifleÁn  CÁfiÚAij, 
W),  [lit.  the  Castle  of  Cary,  or  Castle  Cary]  =  Bally  castle,  a 
town  in  the  barony  of  Cary,  in  the  north-east  of  Co.  Antrim, 
opposite  to  Rathlin  Island.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  here  an 
Ulster  dialectic  modification  of  the  oldest  native  name  of  Bally- 
castle.  The  most  ancient  form  of  the  name  of  the  barony  of 
Cary  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Armagh*  (65,  8,  in  Fr.  Hogan's 
edition)  as  Cothrugi,  dat.  of  Cothruge,  which  would  later  become 
Cotjiuige,  CACjitn^e,  CAtfiAije,  and  finally,  through  the  lengthening 
which  takes  place  before  -t\\-  in  Ulster  (cp.  ÁtfiAC,  III  =  &t&\i\\Ac), 
we  get  CÁúfiAi^e  (pron.  CÁjtcAije).  I  may  mention  also,  as  supporting 
this,  that  Mr.  John  Mac  Neill  informs  me  that  the  Antrim  people 
pronounce  Cary  as  if  written  Kaa'-ry  in  the  phonetics  adopted 
by  Father  O'Growney  in  his  Easy  Lessons.  A  more  recent  name  for 
Ballycastle  has  been  t)Aite  An  CAirleÁm,  as  is  evident  from  the 
extracts  that  follow.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  preceded  by 
t)Aite  CAirleÁm  CÁúfiAige  ;  cp.  t)Aite  ÓAirleÁm  V)éApp&  and  t)Aite 
An  ÓAirteÁm,  both  =  Castletownberehaven,  Co.  Cork.  Lewis  in  his 
Top.  Diet,  s.  v.  Ballycastle,  remarks  :  "  This  place,  in  the  Irish 
language  called  Ballycashlain  or  '  Castletown,'  derived  that  name 
from  a  castle  built  here  in  1609  by  Randolph,  Earl  of  Antrim,  who 
was  directed  by  James  I.  to  raise  *  faire  castels  at  reasonable 
distances  on  his  vast  estates  that  the  country  might  be  the  more 
speedily  civilized  and  reduced  to  obedience.'  "  The  Pari.  Gaz.  of 
Ireland,  under  the  same  article,  states  :  "  Ballycastle  was  originally 
called  Ballycashlain,  or  Castlestown,  and  received  its  name  from  a 
castle  erected  on  its  site,  in  the  16th  century,  by  Viscount  Dunluce, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  M'Donnell.  Yet  the  place  did 
not  acquire  importance,  or  become  a  town  or  seat  of  trade  till  about 
the    year    1770  ;     and    it    then    sprang   suddenly   into    bulk    and 

*  I  give  the  passage  here,  as  it  is  of  some  interest ;  the  places 
mentioned  before  and  after  Domnuch  Cainri  being  in  the  parish  of 
Ramoan  in  Cary,  it  should  also  be  there,  and  hence  there  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  Cothrugi  —  Cary  :  Epscop  Ném  i  Telich  Ceniuil 
Oingosso,  Muaddn  Martrach  ocus  presbiter  Erclach  i  Edith  Muaddin, 
II.  Cheinndán  in  Domnuch  Cainri  i  Cothrugi,  Enani  nDruim  Findich, 
Bishop  Ném  in  Drumtullagh,  Muadhán  Martrach  and  presbyter 
Erclach  in  Ramoan,  the  two  Ceinndáns  in  Domnach  Cainri  in  Cary, 
Enán  in  Drumeeny. 
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strength,  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  proprietor,  the  late 
Hugh  Boyd,  Esq."  Hence  this  Teelin  variant  name  cannot  have 
intruded  itself  into  the  song  until  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  when  Ballycastle  was  prospering  and  Cape  Castle  in 
complete  decay.  It  was  a  substitution  of  the  name  of  a  large 
and  important  town  situate  not  only  in  the  same  barony  but 
even  in  the  same  parish  as  the  decaying  village  whose  name 
was  the  undoubted  original  reading  of  the  song.  Finally,  it 
would  appear  that  even  an  Anglicised  form  of  this  older  name  of 
Ballycastle  was  still  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  for 
Seward  has  the  following  entry  in  his  Topographia  Hibemica  • 
"  Castlecarey,  sit.  on  the  eastern  coast  of  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster.' 
The  vagueness  of  his  description  gives  one  room  to  think  that  he 
is  here  quoting  from  an  older  authority  who  merely  stated  so 
much ;  it  is  a  contrast  to  his  remarks  under  Ballycastle.  His 
orthography  Castlecare?/  appears  to  reflect  the  name  of  the  river 
Carey,  the  largest  of  the  three  small  rivulets  which  join  in  a 
common  mouth  in  the  town  of  Ballycastle.     See  p.  155. 

%  CAipteÁn  CÁjttA  (T) :  Though  this  is  perhaps  merely  a  variant 
form  of  the  preceding,  yet,  as  there  is  almost  as  great  a  probability 
of  the  following  identification  being  correct,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
indicate  it,  that  is,  CAir-leÁn  cájica  =  Castlecar  or  Castletown,  in 
the  parish  of  Killasnet,  Co.  Leitrim.  This  is  CAiptén  An  CAijtce  of 
the  Four  Masters,  which  they  describe  as  "  bAiie  Hi  UuAific  "  = 
the  O'Rourke's  town  (chief  town,  or  residence).  "  CAir-tén  an 
CAiftce,  now  called  in  Irish  CAifleÁn  a'  Óajiúa — i.e.,  the  castle  of  the 
rock.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  so  called  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
townland  of  Castletown,  in  the  valley  of  Glencar,  in  the  west  of 
the  parish  of  Killasnet,  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Leitrim. 
The  name  is  usually  anglicised  Castlecar,"  O'Don.  P.M.,  pi  1149. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  places  with  which  CAifteÁu 
CÁfiÚA  could  be  identified — viz.,  Castlecarra,  in  Burriscarra  P.,  Co. 
Mayo  ;  Castlecarragh,  or  Castlerock,  in  Kilmacteige  P.,  Co.  Sligo ; 
Castlecarra,  in  Kiltoghert  P.,  Co.  Leitrim;  and  Castlecary,  an 
electoral  division  of  Innishowen. 

%  CAifteÁn  CÁite  (T),  a  Teelin  form,  is  probably  merely  a 
corruption  of  any  one  of  the  preceding  names.  Of  the  names  now 
in  vogue  the  one  it  most  resembles  is  Castlecaldwell  (on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lough  Erne,  in  Co.  Fermanagh).  It  may  be  an 
attempt  at  Gaelicising  that  name. 

t)Aite   Hi   'ÓÁIA15,   Ballygawley,   in   Co.   Tyrone.     This   is   cor- 
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roborated  by  "  Bally daly  "  appearing  in  the  same  position  in  the 
map  of  Ulster  in  Speed's  Theatrum  Magni  Imperii  Brittannke. 

íbAite  Hi  gÁijiig  ("t)Aite  gÁt/iÚA,"  Y;  "t)Aite-5eAfiii,"  M?), 
Garristown,  in  the  north-west  of  Fingal,  Co.  Dublin.  The  present 
popular  Irish  forms — in  Co.  Meath — of  Garristown  are  t>Aile 
gÁijie  (abbreviated  from  t)Aite  Hi  5Á1JI15  ?)  and  t)Aite  ati  gÁifie 
(changed  by  folk's  etymology  from  the  first  form?).  Though  the 
Meath  people  now  think  that  it  signifies  "  the  town  of  laughter," 
and  have  a  legend  about  the  inhabitants  having  laughed  at  a  body 
of  routed  soldiery  who  were  passing  through  it,  the  old  Anglicised 
form  Baliogary  occurring  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to 
Ireland  shows  that  the  name  must  be  tribal,  either  bAile  Hi  5ÁIJU5 
or  t)Aite  Ó  n^Áifnj,  that  is,  O'Garry's  (O'Garrys')  or  Garry's 
(Garrys')  town.  The  surname  Garry  still  occurs  rather  frequently 
in  Leinster,  but  is  rare  in  the  other  provinces — in  Ulster  and  Con- 
nacht,  indeed,  it  is  in  all  probability  an  abbreviation  of  M'Garry, 
quite  another  surname. 

JtXaile  e-Afiji  ?  (or  t)Aite  Hi  eA-ofiAix)  ?  "  bAite-jeAjijt,"  M),  see 
XII.  Though  I  have  marked  it  in  the  preceding  note  as  probably 
a  corruption  of  bAile  Hi  JÁijnJ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reciters  thought  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  Ballyarr.  If  this  be 
the  case,  their  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  in  all  likelihood  due 
to  the  Anglicised  form. 

tiof  tia  S51AC,  Lisnaskea,  in  Co.  Fermanagh.  So  called  from  the 
inauguration  tree  of  the  Maguires  (see  Dr.  Joyce's  book,  I.,  519). 
In  O.  Ir.  the  nom.  of  the  final  word  occurs  as  fee,  and  the  gen. 
as  y ciAch  ;  hence,  y&Ac  would  now  be  quite  regular  as  gen.  sing. 
Some  reciters  had  corrupted  forms :  tiof  ha  r-í-óe  (F),  tier-  tia 
ftiAb  (I),  tiof  tiA  f$eAt  (K),  which,  though  quite  possible  as  place- 
names,  do  not  occur  in  the  Townland  Book. 

Jtiof  tiA  TIÍ05  (T,  Teelin),  Lisnaree,  a  townland  half  way  be- 
tween Stranorlar  and  Convoy  in  Co.  Donegal.  The  high  road 
between  the  two  towns  passes  through  it.  It  is  on  the  border  of 
the  parishes  of  Stranorlar  and  Convoy,  and  is  hence  officially 
divided  into  two  townlands,  one  in  the  parish  of  Stranorlar  and 
the  other  in  the  parish  of  Convoy.  This  reading  probably  had  its 
origin  in  East  Donegal,  and  was  the  substitution  of  a  near  place 
for  a  remote  one.  There  are  two  other  townlands  named  Lisnaree, 
both  in  Co.  Down,  one  in  the  Lordship  of  Newry  and  the  other  in 
the  Up.  pt.  of  Upper  Iveagh. 

íTHiiTieACÁti,  Monaghan,  the  well  known  Ulster  town  of  the 
MacMahon's  country. 
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An  g|iÁinri5,  dat.  of  An  gfiÁmfeAc,  Grange,  a  town  in  the 
barony  of  Carbury,  Co.  Sligo.  The  Four  Masters  mention  its  castle 
as  CAirten  nA  gfiÁmfije  at  1470  a.d.  An  SjiÁinifij  (F),  An  CjiÁm- 
r-^i  (O),  and  An  gjtAinnce  (U)  are  corruptions  of  the  name. 

T>fioiceA-o  Cúit  Áme,  the  (old)  bridge  of  Coolaney,  Co.  Sligo.  It 
is  a  most  picturesque  object  to  one  entering  the  village  from  the 
Collooney  direction.  Some  versions  (H,  I,  K,  M,  O,  IT,  Y)  have 
'S  Ag  (aji,  IT)  T)|toiceA-o  (1  nT>.,  I)  cult  Áine  te  cofiftA"ó  (utntteA'ó, 
H)  'f  btiA-ÓAm,  and  others  Acu  A5  *0.  C.  Á.  ni  fiAb  me  fUAtn  (E,  G, 
W;  Acu  i  5CÚ1L  iine  nt  jiAb  me  ftiAm,  F),  the  direct  opposite. 
Cúit  "pAnAiD  (G,  M)  is  a  corruption.  See  under  Some  Root-icords 
of  Place-names. 

T>fioiceAT)  áúa  (T,  from  "  CtAnn  ÚAi|fóeAtbAi$  ÚAi-óg  "  of  Teelin), 
Drogheda,  now  occurring  in  its  full  form.  Although  this  reading 
exists  only  in  a  mere  fragment — a  half-line  of  the  stanza  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Naos  M'Coal — yet,  I  think  that  we  have  here  the 
original  place-name  of  the  song.  The  distance  from  Drogheda  to 
Carnteel,  through  Dundalk  and  by  the  ancient  road  called  by  old 
authorities  beAtAc  tnóft  An  -peA*ÓA  (i.e.  the  main-road  of  the  Fews, 
which,  in  its  course,  passed  over  Sliabh  Fuaid)  to  Armagh,  thence 
let  us  say,  to  the  famous  Béal  an  Atha  Buidhe  (Battleford),  and 
across  the  river  Blackwater  to  Carnteel,  is  about  sixty  miles.  At 
an  average  rate  of  2J  miles  an  hour  a  person  leaving  Drogheda  in 
the  evening  could  reach  Carnteel  about  the  same  hour  the  following 
evening.  Granting  that  the  "travelling"  was  done  during  the 
night  (cp.  bím  A5  cóifoeAjiAcu  teif  ua  fiéAtuAib,  in  a  variant  of 
XVIII. ),  the  feat  does  not  look  so  impossible  as  one  would  at  first 
think,  but  as  25  to  30  miles  has  often  been  laid  down  as  the  ordinary 
limit  of  a  day's  tramp,  a  vehicle  would  have  to  be  used  for  the 
greater  part  of  it.  In  deciding  between  the  present  place  and 
the  far  better  supported  variant  which  makes  the  peAcjiÁnAi-óe 
start  from  the  north  of  Fanad,  I  think  it  best  to  give  an  actual 
itinerary,  viz.  that  of  O'Neill,  from  Slane  on  the  Boyne  to  Rath- 
mullan  in  Fanad,  as  it  practically  covers  the  ground  of  both  of  the 
alleged  journeys  contained  in  our  song.  It  took  place  in  1607,  and 
was  a  sad  journey  for  Ireland,  for  it  was  part  of  "  The  Flight  of 
the  Earls."  O'Donovan  in  his  edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  pp.  2352-3,  A.D.  1607,  quotes  from  a  MS.  which  gives  an 
account  of  O'Neill's  flight,  as  follows  : — 

"A  n-Amm  T)é.  A3  fo  pÁijiu  "oo  fcétoib  1  "o'imúecuoib  tlí  fléitt 
ón  uAifi  f  oji-f Ájoip  r é  éi jie.    A|1  uúr  btií  Ó  néitt  a  j?pochAifi  i«if  uif 
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nA  néifteAnn,  ^ficúifi  SicrerrAft  a  mbAiti  slÁme.  X)o  síac  ré 
teitifi  ó  Seón  bAc  *Oia  *ÓAffOAoin  m  reAchuthA-ó  tÁ  Sepcernbjnr,  *j 
Aoir  in  CiseAfinA  in  cAn  rm  tníte  *]  ré  chétx  *j  reAchc  rnbtiA"ónA. 
buí  a\\  m  liuifi  fiétnfiÁice  30  ucAinic  tTlA3ui-óifi,  CúconnAcu 
mA5Ui"óift,  *OonnchA"oh  ÓbfHAm,  ITIaúa  03  Ó  tTlAÍtutiile,  Seón  Uúc 
30  loiti5  pptlAr,5CA15  A  3COtnAificirr  tlí  tléitt  "j  1efitA  Cíjii  ConAitl 
30  CtJAti  Súiti5i  móifie  Af  ujicbotriAifi  íiÁtA  mAotÁm  a  fpÁtiAic. 
^Aptnr  Ó  néilt  a  ctiet)  A3  m  lúrcif,  in  SActiAfin  'tiA  "oeshAi-o  rm. 
Céit)  An  oi-óce  rin  311^  m  triAinircijA  moift,  Áiu  a  rnbuí  Sifi  gefióiT) 
ITIo'ótijt.  Aft  n-A  rhÁjiAch  "oó  50  SfiÁ*obAiti  X)únA  T>eAt3Ati.  gl/UAir- 
rir  T)ia  LuAin  Arrm  S|tÁ-obAiti  cfHA  beAÍAc  tnófi  in  f?ex)A,  50  bét 
^úa  in  x\i|t3iu,  cAji  StiAp  ptiAic,  30  h-dfro  tTlAcliA,  uAjt  ,dbAinn 
tflóifi  50  T)ún  genAmn  3«f  in  3CftAOip  .1.  bAite  oitém  "oia  DAitcib. 
*Oo  5111  ré  cottinAi"óe  -]  oijnreni  Afi  in  ChftAoib  T)ia  mÁiftc.  gtuAiri"© 
a  n-Ainm  "Oé  *Oia  Cé-oAom  ón  ChfiAoib  uaji  rWp  ríorr.  buí  An 
oi*óce  fin  a  1Tlviincifi  turnip  Afi  corri3A|i  tochA  bei3pne.  x\fi  n-A 
tnÁfiAch  *oó  50  bun  *Oiennoi"oe.  buí  mA  chotrmAi-óe  ó  Aimriji 
nie-óom  Iaoi  30  coniúnicmi  nA  hoi-óce.  1A|\  rm  tei3ir  uaji  pejirAiu 
fhóifi  A|t  toc  peAbAit  *]  5ACÍ1  n-oífieAch  50  '0|toichec  xVÓAninÁin. 
bní  mAc  tlí  T)otrmAiVt  CAuhbAfifi  mAc  -Ao-óa  mere  tTlA^nnrA  Aft  a 
3cionn  Annrm.  ^AfDrAc  50  tlÁiub  meAtluAin,  An  tÁ  A5  roill- 
fm^AX)  ofifiA  m  cAn  rm.  61H51U  30  tlÁich  tTlAolÁin,  Áir  a  rnbuí  m 
Lon3  A"onp]iAmA|i.  A\\  An  5cuifup  puAftA^Aji  Ttu-óftAi^i  Ó  T)oninAitt, 
lefitA  Úífie  ConAitt,  511^  nA  -oAomib  uAifte  -|iéni|tÁice  mAitte  |\e 
móftÁn  "o'oifieAcc  *j  *oo  tnchc  tenAthnA  m  1e|itAe  A3  co|i  ruófitnrp 
bí-ó  -j  •oi5he  AfueAch  rAn  tom3." 

"  In  the  name  of  God.  Here  are  some  of  the  tidings  and  doings 
of  O'Neill  from  the  time  he  left  Ireland.  At  first  O'Neill  was  with 
the  justiciary  of  Ireland,  Arthur  Chichester,  in  Slane.  He  received 
a  letter  from  John  Bath  on  Thursday  the  7th  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  1607  A.D.  The  aforesaid  letter  contained  the  news  that 
Maguire,  Cuconnacht  Maguire,  Donnchadh  O'Brien,  young 
Matthew  O  Maoiltuile,  and  John  Ruth,  had  come  in  a  French 
ship  to  meet  O'Neill  and  the  Earl  of  Tirconnell  to  the  harbour 
of  great  Swilly  and  had  anchored  at  Rathmullan  in  Fanad. 
O'Neill  took  his  leave  of  the  justiciary  on  the  following  Satur- 
day. On  that  night  he  goes  to  Mainistir  Mhór  (Mellifont  Abbey) 
where  Sir  Gerrot  Moore  was.  On  the  morrow  he  went  to  Srád- 
bhaile  Dúna  Dealgan  (Dundalk).  He  proceeded  on  Monday 
from  the  Srádbhaile  (Dundalk)  by,Bealach  Mór  an  Fheadha  (the 
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Great  Koad  of  the  Fews)  to  Béal  Atha  an  Airgid  *  (Silverbridge, 
at  the  Cully  Water,  between  Slieve  Gullion  and  Creggan)  across 
Sliabh  Fuaid  (the  range  of  mountains  near  Newtownhamilton)  to 
Armagh,  across  the  Abhainn  Mhór  (the  river  Blackwater)  toDun- 
gannon  and  Craobh  (either  Creeve,  in  the  parish  of  Lissan,  or 
C reeve,  in  the  parish  of  Pomeroy),  viz.,  an  island  habitation 
of  his  habitations.  He  stopped  and  rested  at  Craobh  on  Tues- 
day. He  proceeded,  in  the  name  of  God,  on  Wednesday  from 
Craobh  over  the  mountain  northwards.  He  was  that  night 
in  Muintir  Luinigh  (Munterloney,  near  Glenlark  and  Glenelly, 
in  Co.  Tyrone),  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Beigfhine.f  On  the 
morrow  he  proceeded  to  Bun  Diennoide  (Burn  Dennet,  on  the 
Foyle,  north  of  Strabane),  where  he  rested  from  midday  till 
nightfall.  After  this  he  went  over  Fersatmore  on  Loch  Feabhail 
(Lough  Foyle  river,  near  Lifford),  straight  forward  to  Adamnan's 
(or  Eunan's)  Bridge  (at  Ballindrait,  near  Kaphoe).  The  son  of 
O'Donnell,  Cathbharr,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Manus,  was  there 
awaiting  him.  They  proceeded  to  Kathmelton,  where  the  ship  we 
have  mentioned  was.  In  this  vessel  they  met  Bury  O'Donnell, 
Earl  of  Tirconnell,  with  the  gentlemen  aforesaid,  together  with 
many  of  the  tribe  and  followers  of  the  Earl,  laying  up  stores  of 
food  and  drink  in  the  ship. ' ' 

This  journey  took  six  days  to  accomplish.  It  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  Creeve  is  about  half  way  between  each  point,  i.e.,  in  or 
about  65  miles  from  each.  The  time  from  Slane  to  Creeve  was 
two  days,  the  actual  time,  allowing  for  the  stops  at  Mellifont  and 
Dundalk,  being  probably  little  more  than  a  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  time  from  Creeve  to  Rathmullan  was  three  days,  and 

allowing  for  stops  a  little  more  than  two  days.      The  latter  time, 

_ k . 

*  O'Donovan  did  not  identify  this  place,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  Silverbridge,  as  the  name  is  now  Anglicised.  Mr.  John 
Hannon,  of  Crossmaglen,  in  one  of  his  notebooks  of  Fews  Irish  in 
my  possession  has  the  following  entry  : — 

"  Silverbridge  =  ■  dhraeth-val'-ah*an  er'-i-gid  '  (—  T>tioice<vo- 
be  At  ac- An  -Ai  fi^i T))." 

See  "OfioiceA-o  under  Some  Root-ivords  of  Place-names.  The  substi- 
tution of  toeAÍAc  for  béAt  áía  in  Ulster  place  names  is  very 
common.  The  best  known  instance  is  beAÍAc  SeAnAi£  for  béAt 
áía  SeAnAij  (see  under  XII.). 

t  The  name  is  apparently  lost.  It  may  be  one  of  the  numerous 
lakes  near  Gortin,  though  this  is  perhaps  too  far  south.     See  p.  154. 
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longer  by  a  day,  is  plainly  due  to  the  much  rougher  ground  tra- 
versed. Hence,  the  balance  of  probability  lies  in  favour  of  Drogheda 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  scachixinaidhe's  wonderful  journey. 
Sixty  miles  to  Carnteel  in  a  day  compares  very  well  with  O'Neill's 
sixty-five  miles  in  little  more  than  a  day  (actual  travelling  time). 
Moreover,  Drogheda  accords  with  a  journey  westwards  (r-iAfi)  to 
Carnteel. 

JiocuAtt  fAuAi-o  (E,  G,  H,  I,  K,  M,  U,  W,  X),  the  north  of 
Fanad.  I  have  felt  myself  compelled  to  reject  this  reading,  though 
it  is  so  strongly  supported  by  all  the  versions  that  include  the 
stanza.  A  journey  from  the  north  of  Fanad  to  Carnteel,  a  distance 
of  nearly  eighty  miles  as  the  crow  fiies,  would  be  rather  hard  to 
accomplish  in  a  day  at  a  period  when  locomotion  was  slow,  and,  as 
regards  both  walking  and  driving,  would  be  very  arduous,  the 
country  being  mountainous  almost  the  whole  way.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  chief  reason  for  rejecting  the  reading  as  unsound.  A  far 
greater  difficulty  that  is  created  by  the  occurrence  of  íocxaji 
pAnAiT)  here  is  that,  whilst  the  wanderer  is  thereby  made  to  say 
that  he  was,  or  slept  (co"olui5),  as  two  reciters  had  it,  in  the  far 
north  of  Fanad  the  previous  night,  the  opening  of  the  song  shows 
him  going  ivestwards  (fiAji)  to  Carnteel,  that  is,  he  must  have  been 
coming  from  the  country  to  the  east  of  Carnteel,  which  would  be 
the  district  south  of  Lough  Neagh  containing  the  towns  of  Moy, 
Portadown,  and  Armagh  ;  hence  we  are  driven  to  adopt  the  Teelin 
reading  *Oftoicexvo  Át a,  which  alone  agrees  with  the  direction.  I 
take  íocrAji  f?ÁtiAi-o  to  have  been  originally  an  intrusion  from 
stanza  XVI.  As  it  was  a  better  known  place  than  Drogheda,  it 
finally  established  itself  as  the  common  reading  in  Donegal  versions ; 
even  in  Teelin  some  reciters  have  it. 

&c&  mé  ?  This,  which  gives  the  requisite  assonance,  is  another 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  Teelin  wording  of  the  line.  All  the 
versions  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  have  here  the  word 
zó\\\\Mt)-c— probably  borrowed  from  stanza  I. — in  some  form  or 
other  :  'S  anocx  (wow)  'mo  tAfiftAinc  (&\\  mo  i&\\\\&mz)  50  Cdfin 
cSKYOAit  or  -Ajtif  feo  mo  tAfifiAinc-pe  50  CAfin  tSi<vÓAit.  It  is  a 
pity  to  be  obliged  to  reject  it,  as  it  makes  a  more  vivid  sense. 

pÁit,  gen.  of  pAt,  Fál  or  Erin  (see  under  XXIII.).  £e<4ft4  |TÁit, 
the  men  of  Erin,  is  often  used,  both  in  Ulster  and  Connacht. 

beam  (pron.  bem)=  beimiT>  :  This  looks  like  Munsterism,  yet  it 
was  so  obtained  from  two  reciters  (be-am,  H  ;  50  mbeAm,  E).  M 
has  here  the  subjunctive  form  nÁ  (=nó)  50  w&Tbm&i-o,  in  O  the 
Northern  imperative    biom-Aix)    is  used,  and  in    K  the    archaic 
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imperative  bíom  occurs  instead.  Should  any  doubt  be  held  as 
to  be-am  having  been  the  original  reading,  the  only  possible 
alternative  required  by  the  metre  would  be  biom,  the  others  being 
too  long  to  suit  it.  The  occurrence  of  such  forms  is  additional 
evidence  in  favour  of  our  piece  being  an  "  old  song,"  for  it  is  very 
probable  that  neither  beAtn  nor  biom  have  been  spoken  forms  in 
Ulster  for  two  centuries  past. 


CtÁtl  peARSAtl. 


[The    references    in    this   and   subsequent   indexes   are   to   the 
numbers  of  stanzas,  pp.  61-76.] 


^ititiiti(Ati),L,  IV.,  XXVII.  Also 
as  An  mAij-oeAti,  II.  ;  cut  $An 
ctÁr,  III.  ;  An  CAitín  bÁn 
■oeAf,  XXIII. ;  An  rcÁi-o  mnÁ, 
XXVII. ,  bftumneAtl,  ib., 
JbtÁt  nA  r^éitiie  (B),  II.,  {An 
thAig-oeAn  béAfAC  (E),  ib. 

-dnnA,  XIV.  (tCÁic,  T,  a  Teelin 
reading).  Mr.  J.C.Ward  writes 
in  regard  to  "x\nnA  'r  bftiji-o  ": 
"These  are  two  fairies  men- 
tioned also  in  another  song." 

bÁillró,  An,  XII. 
bjiiAn  triAc  mÁjnvnr,  XXVII. 
bftigi-o,  XIV.     See  .AnnA. 
tb|ii5i-o,  XXI. 

CAite  mAot  ({btiix>e),  An,  XV. 
CóitineÁt     búuAji      ({tiúir-eAfi, 

JtúfAip),  VI. 
CóifineÁt  tlúmrionn,  XXIV. 

teoJAn  11a  tléitt,  XI.  (D). 

poficAC,  An,  XXI. 

Keep-good-deal,  XI. 

J  Lord  Galway,  X.  (A). 
;Lord  Gorman,  X.  (C). 

JttlAC  ÁttAi-ó,  VIII. 
TTlAc  CÁbA,  VIII. 


tmAiicí  T)ÁttT)ior,  XXII.  (C). 

jmAtAix)  néat,  XI.  (B.) 

TThceÁt  Ua  Mft,  the  original 
reACftÁnAi-óe.  Seeíléinif^éAt. 
The  present  Irish  form  of  the 
surname  in  the  counties  of 
Armagh  and  Louth  is  O  hifi, 
but  John  O'Dugan's  O  Mfie 
and  Sliocc  ífie  used  by  Art 
McCovey  in  "  Úfi-Cill  An 
ÓjieA^Ám  "  show  that  a  final 
-e  has  been  lost. 

Molly  Blair  (tTlA^Ai-ó  nó  ITlAtAÍ 
btém),  XI. 

mnÁ  nA  mi"óe  (if  ttturriAn,  U), 
XXII. 

friUAtA,  XXI. 

ó  neat,  XL 

Prince  o'  Wales,  VI. 

UéAtrAib  =  riA5AttuAib    (?), 

XVII. 
tRifceAtvo  néitt,  XXII.  (C). 

SeA^Án     mo     jt1^"0»    XXL,    .1. 

SeAJÁn  Ó  tTlAoitniAO'óc^. 
ScfieAthójA        (rceA-pó^A,       F), 

Con-oAe  An  tH'05,  XV. 

Ui5eA|tnA  1  ngAittith,  X, 
jUluÁn,  in  cAitín  tltrAm,  XXII. 
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ctÁU  ÁiceAHti. 


[via  hAmmneACA  acá  cotnAftttiijte  mAft  ro  [     \\,  ní  'r A  "  tSeAc- 
fiÁn  "  acáit>  r iat>,  acc  Y a  CA5|tA  AtnÁm.  An  ceAtjiAriiA  1  n-tnriijteAÓAib 

ROtTlAtlACA,  Atl  teAÚAnAC  'f A  CA^flA  1  t)fÍ05|1ACAlb  AflÁDACA.] 


[AbAmn  tflóti],  XXVIII.,  109. 
[Acat>  nA  hHifie],  VI. ,  84. 
J-Aca-ó  nA  Ltnbe,  VI.,  84. 
AcAiji,  XXVI.,  102. 
[Aitponn],  XXVIIL,  104. 
ÁjtAinn,  XVL,  93;  XX.,  95. 
JÁjroArriAc,  XL,  88. 
Á\vo  An  UÁtA,  XX.,  96. 
AfrotriACA,  XL,  88. 
Ái  rén,  XXV.,  CASt^,  100. 
[Át  rheA-óom],  XXV.,  100. 

bÁJAmeAc,  XVI.,  93. 

[t>Aile  An  t)eAtAi5],  XXIV.,  99. 

[bAite  An  CAirteÁm],  XXVIII , 

105. 
fbAite  An  T)óninÁin  (?),  XII.,  90. 
JbAite  An  rhintmn,  XIV.,  92. 
bAite  An  ttltíUAij,  XIV.,  92. 
bAite  áía  btn-óe,  XXIL,  97. 
t>Aite  áía  CtiAt,  XVIL,  XXIV. 
bAite  áía  "peAfvóiA-ó,  X.,  87. 
[bAite     ÓAirteÁm      béAjijiA], 

XXVIII.,  105. 
J[,bAite     CAirteÁm    CÁtfiAije], 

XXVIIL,  105. 
JbAite  eA^  (?),  XXVIII.,  107. 
[bAite  triAc  íTIÁsnnf a],  XXVIL, 

103. 
1"  bAite-5eA|t|t  "    =  bAite     Hí 

eA-ótiAiT>(?),  XXVIII. ,  107. 
JbAite  tnóti,  XXVIIL,  103. 
[bAite  nA  CAjijtAice],  XXL,  96. 
bAite  nA  hÁicci^e,  XIL,  89. 
bAile  nnA,  XII. ,  90. 
[bAite  Ó  bpAcAinij,  XIII.,  90. 
[bAite  ótigÁittis],  XXVIIL,  107. 
JbAite  pÁ-ojiAis,  XVI.,  94. 
[bAite  UÁsnAiU],  XL,  89. 
[bAite  StÁm5e],  XXVIII.,  109. 


bAile  Hí  bAoijiU,  XXIL,  97. 
[bAite   Hí   beAcÁm],  XIIL,  91. 

This  is  the  form  used  in  Co. 

Clare. 
bAite  Hi  bpAcÁm,  XIIL,  90. 
[báite  Hi  biAcÁm],  XIIL,  91. 
bAite  Hi  T)ÁtAi5,  XXVIII. ,  106. 
[JbAite      Hi       "ÓonnJAite], 

XXVIIL,  105. 
tbAite  Uí  *ÓúnAi3  (?),  XIL,  90. 
JbAite  Hi  eA-ójiAi-ó,  XIL,  89. 
JbAite  Hi  gÁitn5,  XXVIIL,  107. 
[bAite  Hi  gofimAm],  X.,  87. 
bAite  Hi  tflAotÁm,  XIV.,  91. 
bAnnA,  An,  XXVL,  102. 
tbA|t|i  An  §Aoit,  XV.,  93. 
bAoijitteAc,    XVL,    93.      Also 

pronounced   bAo^AttAc  (Mr. 

J.  C.  Ward). 
bAfijiA  CÁ1  jitmn,  XXV.,  99.  Prep. 

f  Á,  about ;  a\\}  on  ;  or  i,  in. 
[béAt  An  At  a  buix)e],  XXVIIL, 

108. 
[beAtAc     tnófi     An     f?eA*ÓA], 

XXVIIL,  109. 
JbeAtAC  SeAnAi^,  XIL,  90. 
JbéAt  An  áía,  XVL,  93. 
béAt  áía  peAjif  ax>,  XXIL,  97. 
[béAt  Át a  An  Ai|i5i"o],  XXVII., 

109. 
JbéAt  áía  SeAnAij,  XIL,  90. 
[béAt  Fei^pe],  XXIL,  97. 
JbéAt  Hi  rh ti meAcÁm,  XXVIIL, 

103. 
[bun  t)iAnnAix)e],  XXVIIL,  109. 
{bun  nA  bómne,  V.,  82. 
[Bridge  o'  Fane],  XXV.,  99. 

CAijitmn,  XXV.,  99. 
JCAireAt  ctéifi,  VI.,  83. 
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{CAireAt  fté    (corruptedly   for 

CAirteÁn  tliAbAc),  VI.,  83. 
{CAirteÁn  CÁip't,  XXVIIL,  104. 
tCAirteÁnCÁite(T)  (?),XXVIIL, 

106. 
{CAirteÁn   cÁjitA  (T),  XXVIIL, 

106. 
{CAirteÁn       CA^UAi^e       (  W ) , 

XXVIII.,  105. 
[CAirteÁn  tiA  hO^mAi^e],  XII., 

90. 
{CAirteÁn  tliAbAÓ,  VI.,  83. 
JCAirteÁn  SéA$Ain,  VI.,  83. 
CAirteÁn  cSéA^Ain,  VI. ,  83. 
CAjin  CS1A-ÓA1Í,  I.,  80  ;  XXVIII , 

111. 
{Calais,  An,  XIV.,  92. 
[CAiitiAi5  An  CeAtrniomn],  XIV., 

92. 
[Calais  rhóji],  XIV,  92. 
JCeApAc  Óuinn,  VIII.,  84. 
[Celt  CtJACA,Ceit  Cu  Aice],  XIII., 

91. 
Citt  Coc,  XIII.,  91. 
CiUííi  Cúite,  XXIV.,  98. 
JCiU  tÁrcAm,  XVI.,  94. 
[Cinti  Áijro],   I.,  80.     This,  like 

Cmn  tflAfiA  (in  Co.  Galway),  is 

an  instance  of  the  old  locative 

case.     It  will  be  noticed  that 

the  adjective  is  inflected  also. 
CtocÁn  tiAt,  An,  XXI.,  96.  Prep. 

Afi,  on  (=  in). 
ClocAft,  XXVI. ,  .1.  CtocAfi  triAC 

*OAitnin  ;  101. 
[Cnoc  Óém  ttlic  CÁince],  XXVI., 

102. 
{Cnoc  tiA  S51AC,  XVII.  (U),  95. 
C01U1T)  ÓAnAnnÁm,  XXVI.,  102. 
[Coittix>  *Óúinfiéitrie],  X.,  88. 
[CotroAc  tiA  mi-oe],  XXV,  100. 
{CotvoAe  Ati  T>uin,  XXII.,  97. 
CotroAe  Ati  ÍIÍ03,  XIII. ,  90  ;  XV. 
CotroAe  Aonujitiirn,  XIII.,  90. 
CoiroAe  gÁttcA,  At),  XXV,  100. 

Prep,  f  Á,  through  ;  1,  in. 
JCotroAe  ton^ptnftu,  XXIL,  97. 
CoiroAe  tu^bAi-ó,  XXII.,  97. 
fCoji  t>uix>e,  An,  XXII.,  97. 


[CjiAob,  An],  XXVIII.,  109. 

JCjiviac  pÁx)|iAi5,  XVI.,  94. 

[CiiAti  Suitije],  XXVIII.,  109. 

Cúi^e  tnuniAn,  XXII.,  97 ; 
XXIV. 

Cúit  Ame,  XXIII.,  98 ;  XXVIII., 
108. 

{Óúit  tflófi,  An,  V.  See  Cut 
tnóji,  82. 

tcúit  UA-ÓAin,  XI.,  89. 

ÍCúit  tlA^nAitt,  XL,  89. 

jcuit  UAi-ótije,  XVII.,  95. 

Cúit  ílAi-óne,  XVII.,  95. 

Cúit  UÁiúne,  XL,  89. 

{Cut  mó|i,  An,  V.,  82. 

[Ctift|iAi5in  An  péAjiAig],  XVI., 
94. 

Cu|i|tAi5m  tflÁjnmr,  XVI.,  94. 

[CujijiAi^m  nA  fttÁitce],  XVL, 
94.  I  have  since  been  in- 
formed that  the  true  name  of 
the  townland  is  min  a'  cufifi- 
Aigm. 

T)oitie,    XIV,    91;     {XXVIIL 

(W). 
[T)oi|ie  Óotmrn  Citte],  XIV,  91. 
{"Ooifie  tuAcÁm,  XXL,  96. 
{"Ooifie  Luacjia,  VI.,  83. 
{T)oi|ie  U15A,  VL,  83. 
T>oijie  núire,  VI.,  83. 
[T)otnnAc     CAin|ti],      XXVIIL, 

note,  105. 
T)OTrmAc  tnóti,  XII.,  90. 
-OjioiceA-o,  An,  XXV,  100. 
[T)jioiceAT)  A-ÓAtrm  Ám],  XXVIIL, 

109. 
T^oiceA-o  At  a,  XXVIIL,  108. 
[T)ftoiceA"o   An    Cfiomn],   XXV., 

100. 
T)jioiceAT>  ÁtApéAn,  XXV.,  99. 
[*OjioiceA-o  t)Aite  Át a  "peA-jroiA-o] 

=  t)Aite  Át&  ■peAji'óiA'ó,  X.,  87. 
[T)fioiceA"o     t)eAtAc-An-Ai^5iT)], 

XXVIIL,  note,  110. 
[T)tioiceAT)  nA  t)AnnA],  XXIV, 

98. 
^OjioiceAT)  Cúit  Áme,  XXVIIL, 

108. 
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}T)tioice.<vo  ÓúilUAi-ótire.VIII., 

84.  * 

[•Otitiim  *ÓÁ  eiciAji],  XXIV.,  98. 
T)tuJim      eitiAji,     XXIV.,     98; 

JXXII. 
[return  fining],  XXVIII.,  note, 

105. 
[T)ún  T)Á  e^nO,  IX.,  86. 
ÍT)ún    geAnAmn   (U),   XV.,  92; 

[XXVIII.,  109]. 
poún  ^teóO,  XXL,  96. 
T)ún  SAthnA,  X.,  87. 
[T)ún  SobAifice],  X.,  87. 
fOún  SobtMije,  X.,  87. 
T)ún  Hi  néitt,  XI.,  88. 

éifie,  II. 

éifine,  An,  V.,  82. 

pÁt,  XXIIL,  98;  XXVIIL,  111 
pÁtiAix),  VII.,  84;  {VIII. ;  XVL, 

93;  JXXVIIL,  109,  111. 
[peA-odfinAc,  An],  L,  81. 
J|?eA|iTirTiA5,  XI.,  89. 
[peAtirAi-o  rtióft],  XXVIII.,   109. 
fpine  5aU],  XXV.,  100. 
■pío-óbAc,  An,  IX.,  86. 
[po-óbA-ó,  An],  IX.,  86. 
■pío"óbA"ó  "ÓÁit  ÁftAi-óe,  IX.,  86. 
p'o-órn-AJ,  An,  IX.,  85. 
[ponncún],  XVI.,  94. 

5Ái5ín,  XVI.,  93. 

5Aillini,  X.,  87. 

ígAob-AC,  An,  IX.,  86.     Prep.  Afi. 

5aoú,  An  (.1.  ^aoc  bAftfiA),  XXI., 
96.  bAfijiA  is  pron.  beAjifiA 
with  slender  b. 

5Aoc  T)ói|i,  XVI.,  93. 

gteAnn  Át&,  XVI.,  93. 

gteAnncA,  Da,  XXI.,  96.  Prep. 
Aji.  As  the  gen.  (pi.)  is  com- 
monly nA  ngteAnnuAc  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  nom. 
is  really  nA  gteAnncAije,  and 
that  hence  the  dat.,  as  spelt 
by  some,   would   be  gleAnn- 

CAljlb. 

gjiAmreAc,  An}  XXVIII.,  108. 
Prep.  Aft. 


tUji-tili-oe,  An,  IX.,  86. 

[InbeAfi  CotpAi],  V.,  82. 

1nif  eo^Ain,  XIV.,  92  ;  XXVII., 

103. 
íocuAti      f?ÁnAi-o,      XVI.,      93; 

t  XXVIIL,  111. 
tíoccAji  Cifie,  IX.,  86. 
1nbA|i,  An  z-,  VI.,  82. 
1ubA|i  Cmn  CftÁ^VL,  82;  VIII., 

84. 
[1\ibA|i  Cmn  Cjiácca],  VIII.,  84. 
í1ub|tAi§,    An    (ó    "An    ItibtiAc, 

b.(?)),  VI.,  82. 

leicbeAttti,  XXVI.,  101. 
[teicift  CAnnAnAn],  XII.,  89. 
teici|i  CeAnAinn,  XII.,  89  ;  XV  : 

XVI. 
teicifi  true  An  bÁiji-o,  XVI.,  93. 

Commonly  pronounced  teici|i 

'ic   a'  bÁljfO. 
tior  nA  5CeA|i|ibAc,  VIII.,  84. 
jlior  nA  nios,  XXVIII.,  107, 
tior  "A  S51AC,  XXVIII.,  107. 
JUor  tlí  bpAcÁm,  XIII.,  91. 
{Loc  beit  SéAt),  XI.,  88. 
[loc  beisrine],  XXVIII.,  109. 
[loc  FeAbAit],  XXVIII.,  109. 
Jtoc  nA  5céAT>,  XI.,  88. 
toe  nA  r éA-o,  XI.,  88. 
loc  Suiti^e,  XII.,  89. 
{tuACfior,  XIX.,  95. 
JtujisA  bui-óe,  An,  VIII.,  85. 
JluftsAin  buix>e,  An,  XXII.,  97. 
U1J15A  *Ó|iAoi5in,  An,  VIII.,  85. 

Prep.  Afi,  on  (=  in) ;  A5,  at. 

mACA^'  UÁúa,  XL,  89. 
[rriACAi|ie  Ráúa  U111A15],  XL,  89. 
[rhAinifcitt  tfló>,  An],  XXVIIL, 

109. 
ííTlAotAit  itlAnAcAm,  XXVIIL, 

103. 
tmÁr,  An,  XVI.,  93.    Prep.  441. 
tneAtt  nA  t)AnnA,  XXIV.,  98. 
rhi-oe,  An,  XXIL,  97,  98. 
tflucAir,  An,  XVI.,  93. 
[tntnteAnn  An  lAtiAmn],   XXL, 

96. 
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tYlnmeACAn,  XXVIII.,  107. 

tnmne  tnóti,  XXVIII.,  103. 

[miíinui|i  ÓonnAcc],  XXV.,  101. 

[Imuinuiti  tumij],  XXVIII., 
109. 

tmutUc  bui-óne,  XIV.,  92. 

[mulUc  í-oe],  XIV.,  92. 

mutUc  mó|tf  An ,  V.,  82 ;  {  XVI., 
93  (with  prep.  aji). 

muttAii;  An  cÁijin,  XIX.,  95. 
[Mr.  J.  C.  Ward  understands 
the  passage  as  "50  rrmttAij; 
At)  ÓÁifin,"  "  to  the  summit  of 
Carn,"  and  thinks  tuACjior  to 
be  the  proper  reading  in  the 
portion  preceding  it.  He  re- 
marks: "LuACfior-  near  Ardara 
is  right  opposite  the  townland 
of  Carn,  between  Ardara  and 
Narin."  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  SliAb  LuAófiA  is 
the  best  supported  reading.] 

ttlutlAii;  ÚeAirifiAc,  X.  (mvttlAc 
CeAthfiAc,  A),  87. 

tmutiiA,  /.  Munster;  gen.  (x\a) 
mutnAn,  XXII.  (U). 

Ó^mAJ,  An,  XII.,  90.     Prep.  aji. 

}pAire  £obA,  VI.,  82. 
[pAf  a'  púmce],  XXIV.,  99. 
[pott  bin-oe],  XIV.,  92. 
tponx  Ati  *OútiAix>,  XXII.,  97. 
ponx  An  T)únÁm,  XXII.,  97. 

UÁit  CAonxAinn,  XXVI.,  101. 
tlÁit  PjiAoiteAnn,  XXVI.,  102. 
JtiÁit     mAotÁm,     XIII.,    90; 

XIV.,  92;  [XXVIII.,  109]. 
[nÁitmeAUuAin],XXVIII.,109. 
[RÁittnuA-óÁin],  XXVIII.,  note, 

105. 
ttorA,  m,  XVI.,  93. 


[ílor     SjtJAbAi^  =  "pionncún], 
XVI.,  94. 

SAfAnA,  XVII.,  95 ;  XXIII. 

[SeAnA-ó     íTlAc      mÁtnnrAf], 

XXVII.,  103. 
SeAnAmn,  X.,  87. 
[SeAncuA   UA  n-OitiottA],   IX., 

86. 
S$Aijib  nA  5Cao|iac,  XXVI.,  102. 
S5|tíobAc,  XXVI.,  102. 
{SiAn,  An,  X.,  88. 
SiAn,  An,  XXIII.,  98. 
{SionAinn  tnóji,  An  u-,  V.,  82. 
SliAb  An  uSiAin,  X.,  88.     Prep. 

Afl. 

[SliAb  VACA15],  XVII.,  95. 
[StiAb  ptiAit>],  XXVIIL,  109. 
SliAb  tuACftA,  XIX.,  95.     Prep. 
Aft, 

ÍSti5eAc,  XIII.,  61. 

SpÁmn,  An,  III. 

[SttÁ-obAite,  An],  XX VIII.,  109. 

[SftÁ-obAile      T)únA     T)eAt5An], 

XXVIII.,  109. 
SfiAÚ  bÁn,  An,  XII.,  90.     Prep. 

An. 
SjiAt  btii-óe,  An,  XXI.,  96.  Prep. 

A|1. 

[CeAc  tTlAotÁin],  XIV.,  91. 

{CeAiiiAift,  X.,  87. 

[CeAftmonn    TÍI15  Cuific],  XIV., 

92. 
Ecí|t  bosAine],  XVI.,  93. 
[Ci'ti  ÓotiAiUfl,  XXVIII,  109. 
[Cíjt  tnAÚAilO,  XXVII.,  103. 
Cóin-tte-3Aoiú,  XXVI.,  102. 
[CuAs  inbi|t],  XXVIII.,  104. 
[UnlAc         Cméit         Aon^urA], 

XXVIII.,  note,  105. 
CtnúcA,  An,  XXII.,  97  (bis). 

JUA15,  An  ,IX.,  87. 
jUAirii,  An,  IX.,  CA^jtA,  87. 
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INDEX  OF  PLACE-NAMES. 


[The  reference  to  stanza  is  in  Eoman  numerals,  and  to  page  of 
CA5fiA  in  Arabic  figures.] 


Affane,  XXV.,  Cas^a,  100. 
Aran,  N.,  XIV.,  93;  XX.,  95. 
Ardara,  XX.,  96. 
Ardee,  X,  87. 
Armagh,  XL,  88. 
Athboy,  XXII. ,  97. 
Augher,  XXVI.,  102. 
Aughnahoory,  VI.,  CAgfiA,  84. 

Ballina,  XVI.,  93. 

Ballindrait,    XXVIII.,     Casjia, 

110. 
Ballyarr,    XII.,    89;    XXVIII., 

107. 
Ballyboyle,  XXII.,  97. 
Ballycastle,  XXVIIL,  105. 
Ballydoonan  (?),  XII.,  90. 
Ballydownan  (?),  XII. ,  90. 
Ballygawley,  XXVIII.,  106. 
Ballygonny  (?),  XII.,  90. 
Ballymacmanus,    XXVII., 

Za^\\a,  103. 
Ballymore,  XXVIII.,  103. 
Ballynacarrick,  XXI.,  C^sjia,  96. 
Bally nahatty,  XII.,  89. 
Ballyshannon,  XII.,  90. 
Ballyvally,  XXIV.,  JZa^a,  99. 
Bally vaughan,  XIII. ,  «Ca^-ia,  90. 
Bally wholan,  XIV.,  91. 
Bally willan,  XIV.,  91. 
Banagh,  XVI.,  93. 
Banbridge,  XXIV.,  98. 
Bann,  The,  XXVI.,  102. 
Bar  of  Carlingford,  XXV.,  99. 
Battleford,     XXVIIL,    Casjia, 

108. 
Belfast,  XXII. ,  97. 
Belleisle,  XXVIL,  Ca5jia,  103. 
Blackwater,    XXVIIL,    Casjia, 

110. 
Boylagh,  XVI.,  93. 
Bridge-a-chrin,    XXV.,    Ca^a, 

100. 


Bridge  o'  Fane,  XXV.,  99. 
Bunnagee,  XV.,  92. 
Burn  Dennet,  XXVIL,  Cajjia, 
110. 

Caledon,  I.,  Ca^a,  80. 
Cappoquin,  VIIL,  84. 
Carlingford,  XXV.,  99. 
Carnteel,  L,  80  ;  XXVIII. 
Carrickmore,  XIV.,  92. 
Cary,  XXVIL,  Casjia,  105. 
Cashel,  VI.,  83. 
Castlecar       (Castletown,       Co. 

Leitrim),  XXVIIL,  106. 
Castlecaldwell,  XXVIIL,  106. 
Castlecarey,  XXVIIL,  106. 
Castlecaulíield,  XXVL,  104,  105. 
Castlerea,  VI.,  Cajjia,  83. 
Castleshane,  VI.,  83. 
Castletownberehaven,  XXV J II., 

CA3fiA,  105. 
Clogher,  XXVL,  101. 
Co.  Antrim,  XIII. ,  90. 
Co.  Down,  XXIL,  97. 
Co.  Longford,  XXIL,  97. 
Co.  Louth,  XXIL,  97. 
Coleraine,  XI.,  89 ;  XVIL,  95. 
Coolaney,  XXIII. ,  98  ;  XXVIIL, 

108. 
Coolmore,  V.,  82. 
Corboy,  XXIL,  97. 
Creeve,  XXVIIL,  Za^a,  110. 
Croagh  Patrick,  XVI.,  94. 
Currynenerriagh,  XVI.,  94. 

Derry,  XIV.,  91. 
Derryloaghan,  XXL,  96. 
Derryloo,  VI.,  83. 
Derrylougher,  VI.,  83. 
Derrynoose,  VI.,  83. 
Donaghmore,  XII.,  90. 
Downstrands,  IX.,  86. 
Drogheda,  XXV.,  100;  XXVIIL, 
108. 
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Dromahajre,  JXXIL,  XXIV.,  98. 
Drumeeny,    XXVIII.,     Casjia, 

note,  105. 
Drumtullagh,  XXVIII ,  Casjia, 

note,  105. 
Dublin,  XVII.,  95;  XXIV. 
Dundalk,  XXVIII.,  Ca^a,  109. 
Duneane,  IX.,  Ca^a,  86. 
Dungannon,  XL,  88;  XV.,  92; 

XXVIIL,  (CA5|tA),  110. 
Dungiven,  XIV.,  92. 
Dungloe,  XXL,  96. 
Dunsany,  X.,  87. 
Dunseverick,  X.,  87. 
Dunwigan,  VIII. ,  Cajjia,  85. 

Elphin,  XXVIIL,  Casjia,  104. 
Emy,  IX.,  85. 
Emyvale,  XXVL,  102. 
England,  XVIL,  95  ;  XXIII. ,  98. 
Erin,  XXVIIL,  111. 
Erne,  The,  V.,  82. 

Fanad,  VII.,  84;  VIII  ;  XVI., 

93;  XXVIIL,  111. 
Farney,  XL,  89. 
Federna,  I.,  CAgfiA,  81. 
Fersatmore,    XXVIIL,    Ca^jia, 

110. 
Fews,  Great  Road  of,  XXVIIL, 

CA3|tA,  109. 
Fingal,  XXV.,  100. 
Fintown,  XVI ,  CA^ftA,  94. 
Fivagh,  IX.,  86. 

Galway,  X.,  87. 
Garristown,  XXVIIL,  107. 
Gaugin  Mt.,  XVI.,  93. 
Geevagh,  IX.,  86. 
Glena,  XVL,  93. 
Glenties,  XXL,  96. 
Gormanstown,  X.,  Cajjjia,  87. 
Grange,  XXVIIL,  108. 
Gweedore,  XVL,  93. 
Gweebarra,  XXL,  96. 

Inishowen.  XIV..  92. 
Ireland,      II.;      XXIII. ,      98; 
XXVIIL,  111. 


Kilcock,  XIIL,  91. 

Killen  Hill,  XXVL,  Ca5íia,  102. 

Killincoole,  XXIV.,  98. 

Killincooley,  XXIV.,  98. 

Killylastin,  XVL,  94. 

King's  Co.,  XIIL,  90;  XV. 

Knocknaskea,  XVIL,  Ua^jia,  95. 

Letterkenny,    XII.,    89;    XV., 

XVI. 
Lettermacaward,  XVL,  93. 
Lifford,  XXVL,  101. 
Lisburn,  VIII. ,  84. 
Lisnaree,  XXVIIL,  Ca^a,  107. 
Lisnaskea,  XXVIIL,  107. 
Lisseeghan,  XIIL,  91. 
Lough  Belshade,  XL,  88. 
Lough  Foyle,  XXVIIL,  Cajjia, 

110. 
Loughnashade,  XL,  88. 
Loughros,  XIX.,  95. 
Lough  S willy,  XII.,  89. 
Loughtee,  IX.,  86. 
Lurganboy,  VIII. ,  85. 
Lurganboy,  VIII. ,  Ua^a,  85. 
Lurganboy,  XXII. ,  97. 
Lurgangreen,  VIII. ,  85. 

Maghera,  XL,  89. 
Malahide,  XIV.,  Uaj^a,  92. 
Mallabeny,  XIIL,  92. 
Maas,  XVL,  93. 
Meath,  XXII.,97,  98. 
Mellifont,  XXVIIL,  UA5tiA,  109. 
Middletown,       Co.        Armagh, 

XXVL,  102. 
Milltown,  Co.  Antrim,  XIV.,  91. 
Milltown,  Co.  Tyrone,  XIV.,  92. 
Mohill,  XXVIIL,  103. 
Monaghan,  XXVIIL,  107. 
Moneymore,  XXVIIL,  103. 
Mouth  of  the  Boyne,  V.,  82. 
Muckish,  XVL,  93. 
Mullaghcarn,  XIX.,  95. 
Mullaghmore,  VI.,82;  XVL,  93. 
Munster,  XXIL,  97  ;  XXIV. 
Munterconnaught,XXV.,€A3"|iA, 

101. 
Munterloney,  XXVIIL,  Casjia, 

110. 
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Navan,  IX.,  87. 
Newport,  XIII.,  90. 
Newry,  VI.,  82  ;  VIII.,  84. 
Newtownstewart,  XII.,  90. 

Omagb,  XII. ,  90. 

Pettigo,  VI.,  82. 
Portadown,  XXII.,  97. 
Poyntzpass,  XXIV.,  Ca^ia,  99. 
Pullbee,  XIV.,  Ca^a,  92. 

Rakeeranbeg,  XXVI.,  101. 
Ramoan,  XXVIII.,  Za^]\a,  note. 

105. 
Randalstown,  XI.,  Za^\\a,  89. 
Rathfriland,  XXVI.,  102. 
Rathmelton,    XXVIII.,  Ca^jia, 

110. 
Rathmullan,  XIIL,  90;    XIV, 

92  ;  XXVIII  (CAst^),  HO. 
Rosses,  The,  XVI.,  93. 

Scarnageeragh,  XXVI.,  102. 
Screeby,  XX VI.,  102. 
Shancough,  IX.,  Caz^ia,  86. 
Shane's  Castle,  VI.,  83. 
Shannon,  X.,  87  ;  $  V,  82. 
Shean  Mt.,  X.,  88. 
Shean  Mt  (North),  XXIIL,  98. 


Silverbridge,  XXVIII,,    Ca£jia, 

110. 
Slane,  XXVIII. ,  Ua^a,  109. 
Slieve  Foye,  XVII.,  ~C&sy&,  95. 
Slieve  Lougher,  XIX.,  95. 
Sligo,  XIII.,  91. 
Somerville,  X.,  87. 
Spain,  III. 

Stamullen,  XIV,  Ca^iia,  91. 
Strabane,  XII.,  90. 
Straboy,  XXI.,  96. 
Swilly      Harbour,        XXVIII., 

CA^flA,   110. 

Tanderagee,  XXVI.,  102. 
Tara,  X.,  87. 

Termon  Rock,  XIV.,  Ca^jia,  92. 
Termonmaguirk,  XIV.  ;  Cajjia, 

92. 
Tirconnell,     XXVIII.,      Ca^a, 

110. 
Trough,  XXII.,  97  (bis). 

Upper  Toome,  IX.,  85. 

Westmeath,  IX.,  ,86. 

Wood    of    Ditl    Araidhe,    The, 

IX,  86. 
Wood  of  Dunreavy,  X.,  Ua^iaa, 

88. 


SOME  ROOT-WOBDS  OF  PLACE- 
NAMES. 


[Only  such  as  are  not  given  or  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Joyce  in 
his  Irish  Names  of  Places  are  included  here.] 


x\cAifi,  /.  =-pACAi|i,  shelving  land. 
This  form  occurs  also  in  Co. 
Donegal,  in  Ogherbeg  ("  &\\  an 
AcAifi  bis,"  dat.),  &c. 

Áme,  a  female  pers.  name,  still 
used  in  Co.  Donegal. 

xMr-,/->  a  hill;  in  muc-Aij\  pig- 
hill. 


bui-óeAti,  /.,  a  troop,  company  ; 
gen.  bin-one. 

CÁOA,   mod.  form    of    CÁpA,  a 

pers.  name. 
CÁipít,  Gaelicised  form  of  Eng. 

Caulfield. 
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CAtiAnnAn,    gen.    -Áin,    a    male 

pers.     name.       Altered     and 

abbreviated    to    CeAUAinn    in 

teiuifi  CeAtiAinn. 
Coittix),  dat.  form  of   coitt,   a 

wood,   used  as    nom.   in    Co. 

Armagh;      cp.      Killylea   = 

CoittiT>  LlAC. 
Cuite,  perhaps  for  cult,  gen.  of 

cut,  back.     More  probably  a 

personal  name. 
CufifiAijjin,  a  small  marsh. 

T)otrmÁti  (?),  a  deep  place  or 
hollow  (?). 

*OjioiceA"o,  m.  in  Ulster,  particu- 
larly in  South  Ulster  and  also 
in  Louth  and  Meath,  this 
word  is  used  =  a  town  or 
village  which  owed  its  origin 
to  a  bridge  over  a  river,  hence 
*Ofioice<vo  Cuit  TtAi-óne,  Cole- 
raine,  *OftoiceA*o  At  a  peAti, 
Bridge-a-Fane,  *OjioiceA-o  óúil 
^Áine,  Coolaney,  Aw  T>fioiceA"o, 
Drogheda(alsoT)tioiceA-o^ÚA), 
T)fioiceAT)  CeAfiOAttÁin,  Car- 
lanstown  (Co.  Meath),  T>tioic- 
eA*o  £>Aite  Át  a  ^eAjix)iA*ó, 
Ardee  (in  this  latter  case  it  is 
even  placed  before  t)Aite, 
itself  an  addition  to  the  old 
name  Át  pfroiA-o).     See  also 

*Of101CeAT)      í>eAtAC-At1-^1|l51"0, 

XXVIIL,  Za^a,  note,  110. 
*OútiAT),  R,acamp;  gen.  T)tmAiT>. 
T)tmÁn,  7?i.,  a  hill  of  moderate 

height ;  a  fort. 

■péAti,  m.,  a  wagon  ;  this  and  Eng. 
wain,  Ger.  wagen,  are  cognates 

5A00AC,  /.,  near  place  (?).  It 
may  be  from  the  same  root  as 
SAobAji,  nearness,  proximity. 
(5A00AJ1,  like  f  AobAfi,  is  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables  in 
Ulster.) 


^fiÁiíireAc,/.,  a  grange,  a  place 
for  storing  corn ;  dat.  5jiÁm- 
r-15.  Though  derived  from 
Norman  French,  it  simulates 
a  formation  $pÁw  +  term. 
-feAc. 

iocrAfi,  in.,  the  lower  or  northern 
part.  Some  very  recent  writers 
have  erroneously  used  this  in 
the  very  opposite  sense, which 
never  belonged  to  the  Irish 
language ! 

tÁf  cAti,  prob.  a  pers.  name  ;  gen. 
tÁfCAin. 

U?AcÁn,#e?i.-ÁiTV?£.;very  probably 
a  personal  name,  as  such  it 
occurs  in  the  Tribes  of  Hui 
Fiachrach . 

lujbA-ó,  m.,  a  derivative  from 
tug ;  gen.  tu^bAi-ó  is  that 
represented  by  modern  pro- 
nunciation, and  alone  will 
explain  the  occasional  abbre- 
viation to  Ujjoa',  tui;A(=tú), 
e.g.,  CotroAe  tú'  ;  tujtriAJ, 
gen.  tujiiiAi^e,  are  probably 
due  to  early  etymologising. 

tlúf,  m.  and  /.,  biestings ;  gen. 
núif  (A),  núife(B,  C)(?). 

O3-,  entire,  perfect ;  sacred. 

pAire,  a  lump,  a  hump,  hence  a 
hill ;  cp.  pAir,  pAicc,  pAireoj, 
O'H, 

tlAÚAm,  /.  ferns  ;  gen.  UÁiúne. 

S^fiobAc,/.,  a  rutty  or  furrowed 
place  (?). 

SiAti,  m.,  foxglove;  gen.  SiAin,  X., 
%  XXIII  (O),  and  séiti,  XXIII. 
To  the  gen.  f iAin  must  also  be 
assigned  Gortateean,  Corra- 
teean,  and  to  the  gen.  péin 
Mullantain,  Carrickatane, 
Drumantine,  Mullantine  (Dr. 
Joyce,  II.,  30). 


Foctóm. 


[The  textual  references  are  to  the  No.  of  stanza,  page  and  line. 
Variants  given  at  foot  of  page  are  cited  by  No.  of  stanza  and  page  ; 
a  few,  not  otherwise  shown,  appear  in  this  vocabulary.  As  to  the 
spelling  adopted,  I  need  only  notice  -Án,  -ói|t,  -05,  &c,  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  erroneous  practice  of  some  Donegal  writers,  the 
r-íneA"ó  fAT)A  or  accent  is  retained,  and  for  a  very  good  reason  too. 
It  is  true  that  these  terminations  are  pronounced  short  in  Ulster, 
but  the  short  sound  is  a  very  clear  one,  it  being  the  shortening  of  a 
long  vowel,  and  not  obscure.  Thus  in  -Án  the  Á  is  like  a  in  can, 
man,  &c.  (similarly  the  ó  in  -óifi,  -05,  but  it  often  has  also  the 
sound  of  0  in  stop,  cot,  esp.  in  Don.),  and  never  like  the  a  in  pot  Ar 
or  a  in  culpable.  Those  who  write  rnojiAn  for  mó^Án  really  represent 
on  paper  the  sound  of  the  surname  Moran,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  pronunciation  of  rnófiÁn  as  heard  in  Ulster.  The  desire  to  be 
provincial,  or  rather  parochial,  has  here  over-reached  itself.  Some 
mark  is  necessary,  and  what  could  be  better  than  the  historical 
rineAX)  jm-oa,  which  has  always  been  with  us  ?] 


A  coir  (for  t)o  coip),  beside, 
VIII,,  65,  z;  XL,  67,  3;  XVI., 
69,  z.  [In  Muns.  simply  coir- 
is  used  in  the  same  way.] 

{Acu,  m.,  deed,  act  ;  aji  acc  (Q. 
correct  form  of  Aft  fe&cz 
which  see).  Corrupted  to 
A|tu  in  M  (XIII.,  68,  4). 

á-óoah,  m.,  reason;  ir  niAit  An 
c-Á.,  lit.  the  reason  is  good, 
i.e.,  for  a  very  good  reason, 
XX.,  71,  z. 

{  Aj-di-ójface;  1  n-A.,in  contrast  to, 
as  contrasted  with,  I.  (H),  61. 

Aice,  nearness ;  1  n-A.  An 
*Ofioici-o,  near  Drogheda, 
XXV.,  74,  4.  [This  is  pro- 
bably the  commonest  use  of 
the  word.  A  rather  rare 
prep,  with  it  is  Ar :  nA  f  ifi 
reo  "oibifiu  Ar  Aice  An  n^e, 
S5.  p.,  49,  11.] 

Ái-ofemc,      agent,      land-agent, 


XX.,71,w.    Pure  Ir.  ci^eAjinA 

CACAIft. 

4i5e  (XL,  XXIV.,  XXV.)  =  A5  ; 
it  is  often  used  even  before 
the  verbal  noun,  as  in  J  Ai^e 
remm  piob  (A),  XXII.  E. 
Ulster  usage  ;  common  also  in 
Muns.,  but  not  before  v.  n. 

{Aitc,  a  height  or  glen  side; 
dat.pl.  Aitcib ;  fÁ  nA  hAilxib 
mójiA,  on  the  great  heights  or 
glen  sides,  XVIII.  (W),/77,  y. 

x\mnifi,  /.,  a  beautiful  girl  or 
woman  ;  in  An  Amnifi,  I.,  61,  3, 
the  article  is  merely  used  for 
vividness  (see  Fr.  O'Leary's 
tnion-cAinu,  III.,  27)  ;  i  a  a. 
ÁtAinn,  III.,  XXVIL,  74,  v. 

Á\\\-o,  /.,  heed,  regard  ;  ir  \\ó- 
oeAj  m'Á.  aji  a  teiú  nó  a 
•ou]HAn,  very  little  do  I  heed 
the  half  or  the  third  of  them, 
IV.,  63,  z. 
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!<dift*o,  /.,  a  point  of  the  compass, 
hence,  more  loosely,  a  place  in 
reference  to  direction,  XXIII., 
73  ;  J  o'n  Áin*o  AniAfi,  from  the 
western  point  or  direction  (for 

CA010  At11-Atl),  I. 

^iúnijim,  I  know,  perceive  the 
difference,  IV.,  63,  u. 

t-átrÁn,  m,  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion, small  hill ;  gen.  pi.,  III. 
(B),  63. 

-dniAji,  from  the  west,  western 
(west) ;  Ar  An  cAob  AmA\\,  from 
the  west  country,  the  west ; 
'ré  ÚAfitAi-ó  ^r»  Ainnifi  Af  -ah 
(t  ó'n)  c.  a.  -oAm,  'tis  then  I 
met  a  maiden  coming  from 
the  west  (from  the  west  coun- 
try), L,  61,  3;  J  a$  reAcu  a. 
•oAtri  ó  CAfin  cSiA-ÓAit,  as  I  was 
coming  from  the  west  from 
Carnteel,  I.  (L),  61. 

x\nior ,  up ;  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  XL,  67,  7;  XIII., 
68,  3  ;  XIV.,  68,  w. 

jAnn  =  eAT>.     See  'S  Ann. 

-doibneAr,  m,  enjoyment,  plea- 
sure, happiness,  III.,  63,  3. 

/donAc,  m.,  fair;  An  c-a.  ciA-onA 
*m,  that  same  fair;  dat.  pi, 
AonrAi^ib,  V.,  64,  3.  [The 
nom.  pi.  is  AonrAije  and  gen. 
pi.  AonuAc,  e.g.,  jeobA  cú 
mAjicAi^eAcu  'tin  nA  n-AontAc 
in  Ceot  An  piobAitie,  Ct.  nA 
n5„  II.] 

ÁfroÁn,  m,  small  height,  mode- 
rate elevation,  III.,  63,  6. 

-AjUAtri  =  111  Arii,  ever  (of  past 
time),  XVII.,  70,  6. 

^F1'r>  Aiiípc,  again,  VIII.,  65,  9  ; 
r m  Afiir,  moreover,  in  addition, 
XXVII.,  74,  w. 

jAcAim,  I  swell ;  per/,  ^nfi  At  mo 
gtúme,  till  my  knees  swelled, 
XIX.  (N.),  71. 

AuÁim,  I  am,  IV.,  63,  w  ;  1  s. 
per/,  bior,  XIX.,  71,  7;  1 
pi.  fut.  beAm  (E,  H),  75,  z; 
JbeAmAit)     (F),   XXVIII. ;  1 


pi.  imperat.  J  biom  (K), 
JbiomAi-o  (0),  XXVIII. ,  75; 
1  pi.  pres.  subj.  JjiAbmAiT), 
XXVIII.,  75;  1  s.  past  subj. 
•oÁ  mbinn,  if  I  were,  XXV., 
74,  7.  The  forms  of  common- 
est occurrence  here  are  the 
Hab.  bim  and  Perf.  bí  mé. 

Aty&c,  m.,  alternative ;  nÁii 
cteAéu  mé  a  AcfiAc,  that  I  was 
never  accustomed  to  anything 
else,  III.,  63,  7.  [Used  in 
Tory  I.  and  Co.  Monaghan  = 
AtAfi-fiAc  (Muns.).  xStimi;A"ó 
is  commoner  in  Don.,  and  is 
also  heard  in  Con.] 

tAtim^A-o,  m.,  an  alternative, 
anything  else  ;  nÁ^  cleAcc  mé 
a  Á.,  III.  (P),  63. 


bÁ-o  )  m,  a  boat ;  VII., 

bÁ-oA(A,  B)  \      65, 2;  XL,  67,  4. 

bÁiceóiii,  a  baker,  XXV.,  74,  3. 
[This  form  belongs  to  Oriel, 
but  occurred  in  a  Donegal 
version  from  Kilraine  near 
Glenties  in  VI.  (M).  The 
pure  Ir.  term  is  rumceoiii  or 
ptntieAt)óiii.] 

bÁiUi-ó,  bailiff,  XII.,  67,  11; 
XX,  71,  y. 

bÁmín,  m,  a  kind  of  Irish  cloth, 
flannel,  homespun ;  J  mo  b. 
bÁn,  my  white  homespun,  IV. 
(I),  63  ;  A5  -oiot  b.,  selling 
báinín,  XX,  71,  v.  ["bÁinín 
is  Irish  flannel,  formerly  un- 
coloured  and  white,  but  now 
we  have  bÁmín  biiocAc, 
speckled  (grey)  flannel,"  J.  C. 
Ward.] 

bAinreoifteAcc,  /,  the  business 
of  a  water-bailiff  (bÁinreoiii), 
XVIII,  70,  v.  [Perhaps 
from  Eng.  barger=a  barge- 
man.] 

{bAnr AfiÁit  (for  bÁiiif  eoiiieÁit), 
"  water-bailiffing,"  XVIII. 
(W),  77,  w. 
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JbeAcrtj^AT),  making  precise, 
arranging  in  accurate  order ; 
A5  b.  ceóit,  composing  poetry, 
V.  (I),  64.  [Cp.  imijt  *oo  cltiice 
30  beAcu,  play  your  game  pre- 
cisely ;  bAin  mé  beAcuAi-oeAcr 
Af ,  I  got  accurate  knowledge 
from  comparison  of  certain 
data,  I  got  knowledge  from 
him  ;  these  are  from  Tory,  but 
in  that  island  they  pronounce 
cc  as  fir,  thus  confounding  the 
words  with  beA-ficuijA-o,  beAji- 
uAi-oeAcc,  which  have  a  shade 
of  meaning  nearly  similar ; 
cp.  beA|iutii$im,  I  think  care- 
fully, -oo  beajictii^eAf  x>&m 
péin,  -oo  beAjirui^e-Af  1m' 
Ai^neA-ó,  I  made  up  my  mind, 
Muns.  beAccAi-oeAc-c  often  = 
criticism.  CÁ  f  é  tÁn  -oe  beAc- 
cai-ocacc  =  he  is  wily  or 
cunning  (Glenties).] 

be  An,  /.,  a  woman  ;  of  females 
one,  XVI.,  69,  11. 

beAtintjijim,  I  greet  (-oo,  to); 
ls.perf.,  II. ,  62,  1. 

{beAfiAirm,  XXII,  72,  1  s.  cond. 
of  bei^nm,  I  give.  It  is  pro- 
nounced beAfiAinn  in  E.  Uls., 
whilst  in  Co.  Don.  beifiprm 
commonly  takes  its  place. 

rJeAjir- a,  m.,  verse  ;  pi.  -a\  ;  A3 
•oeAtiAtri  b.,  making  verses, 
composing  poetry,  V.,  64,  2, 

béibeAfi,  m.  indec,  beaver,  hat, 
II.,  62,  6.  Pron.  beAbAfi  by 
one  reciter. 

JbeiceAjiAi-oe  (Don.),  a  baker, 
V.  (O),  64.  See  bAiceoiji.  [So 
also  péipeÁfi  in  part  of  TJls. 
for  pÁipéAji.] 

bei|tim,  I  give,  I  make,  VII., 
65,  1, 

JbtÁt,  m.,  blossom;  (-o'p.  f?éin) 
•oe  b.  tiA  f  561  trie,  of  the  blossom 
of  beauty,  II.  (B),  62. 

boineA-o,  /.,  a  bonnet,  III.,  63, 
8  ;  IV.,  63,  10.     In  diets,  m. 


bjiACA*oóiji,  m.t  maltster,  VI.,  64, 
11. 

bjiéAjAX),  m.,  coaxing,  wheed- 
ling, II.,  62,  z;    V.,  64,  4. 

{bjiéA^tiAT)  (Or.)=b|iéA3A"ó,II., 
V.  (A,  B) ;  A5  -out  a  b.,  be- 
ginning (or  going)  to  "  coax," 
II.  (B). 

bfiice,  m.,  brick  ;  gen.  pi  bfiící 
(Jbfiíce,  F,  R);  A3  -oeAnArhb., 
making  bricks,  XIV.,  68,  9. 
[Used  idiomatically  in  Muns. 
in  -oo  ctnfieAf-  mo  bfiice  "óíorn 
1  n-A  tAob,  I  did  my  duty  by 
him.] 

bfupeA'ó,  m.,  act  of  breaking; 
A3  b.  ctoc,  breaking  stones, 
XIV.,  68,  10. 

bjioc,  m.,  badger,  XVIII.,  70,  x. 

íb jtú,/.,  breast;  womb;  belly; 
dat.  bfioinn :  1  mbjioitin  tia 
CAjijiAi3e,  in  the  heart  (?)  of 
Carrick,  XIV.  (Y),  79,  15. 

Jbfitn-o,/.,  haste,  hurry,  sudden- 
ness ;  1  tnb.,  suddenly,  II. 
(F),  62.  [Cp.  cÁ  fé  aji  a 
011111*0,  he  is  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation  (Tory).  A  usual 
word  in  Muns. :  "  ní  héi*oifi 
50  bfuit  Aon  b|itJi*o  ofir," 
u  of  course  you  are  not  in  a 
hurry?"     S3.  C.  m.,  26,  19.] 

b|iiii5eAn,/.,  a  dispute,  quarrel, 
wrangle  ;  dat.  -3111,  XIV.,  68,  y. 
See  below. 

1(1)  btivjigeAn  cAblAi3,  a  fight 
or  dispute  about  payment  of 
rent  (cAbtAc,  cobtAc,  rent, 
tribute),  XIV.  (T),  68.  [This 
expression  could  also  have  the 
sense  "  a  naval  action  "  (cAb- 
Iac,  a  fleet).  CobtAc  or  cAb- 
íac  =  tax,  is  a  usual  word  in 
S.  Connacht.] 

(2)  btivnJeAn  cAnnÁin,  a  quarrel 
or  row  arising  from  the  glass 
(i.e.,  from  drink),  XIV.  (E), 
[CArmÁn,  a  glass,  a  tankard  (?) 
from  cAntiA,  a  can.]  Dat.  pi. 
1  mbfitn^eAriuAib  cArmÁin  (U). 
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J(3)bfiui$eAn  cAOftúÁm,  afaction 
fight,  especially  one  carried  on 
day  after  day ;  if  bí  b.  c.  A5 
ceAéu  riA  hoi"óce,  and  there 
was  a  faction  fight  at  the 
approach  of  night  (that  is,  A. 
and  b.  were  "  taking  sparks  " 
out  of  one  another),  XIV.  (I., 
68).  [Cp.  uÁ  f  é  Aft  riA  CAonxACA 
a\\  meirge,  he  is  blind  drunk 
(Glenties).  Caoji,  a  blaze,  is 
the  root  of  the  expressions. 
In  Inver  P.  yet  another  ex- 
pression is  used  for  "blind 
drunk,"  viz.,  cÁ  f  é  aji  ua  r  cmc 
rrJAfttACA  Aft  mi|te  Aft  tneifje.] 

bfiúijeóifi,  a  brewer,  XXIV.,  73, 
9.  [In  Muns.  the  form  the 
word  assumes  is  bjiiúJAeifi, 
bjiiúbAeifi.  The  pure  Ir. 
equivalents  are  5jiú"OAifie, 
teAnnóift.J 

JbfiuijmceACAr,  m.  rioting, 
quarrelling,  fighting,  IX.  (sev. 
Don.  v.),  66.  [Cp.  with  this 
and  the  following  the  double 
forms  "oiomAoineAr  and  "oio- 
mAomceAr.] 

bfimjpieACAr,  m.  rioting,  fight- 
ing, quarrelling,  IX.,  66,  5. 

bfunnneAll,  /.,  a  young  woman, 
a  maiden,  XXVII.  (see  under 
5ftÁx>),  74,  y.  [Perhaps 
bjitnrm-jeAt,  white-breasted 
one  (?),  but  -eAtt  may  be  a 
mere  termination.] 

JbuACAitt  cóifoe,  coachman, 
X.,  (B),  66. 

buACAitt  ^AtiinA,  a  calf -herd  or 
herder  of  calves,  X.,  66,  10. 

buAitim  (I  strike),  I  go  or  walk, 
stray  away  (fÁ,  through), 
XXV.,  74,  5;  with  te,  hit 
upon,  meet  with,  tiAc  ceAfiu 
a  buAit  mé  te  -oeoc  1  -ozyAi, 
how  very  lucky  I  was  in  meet- 
ing with  (getting)  a  drink  at 
the  proper  moment,  XIX.,  71, 
6  ;  JbuAit  mé  teobÚA  fÁ 
bAite  tlí  bpAcÁm,  I  went  with 


them  through  (or  to)  Newport, 
XIII.  (T),  68,  in  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  te  is  used 
merely  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
companying, &c. 
fbúcAijie,  a  book-keeper,  V.  (T), 
64.  From  Eng.  book,  the  00  of 
which  is  usually  pronounced 
long  by  the  common  folk  of 
Ireland.     Pure  Ir.  teAbfióifi. 

fcw'5»  /•>  wi&  IL>  62>  6;  Pl- 

btn^eAnnA.  [peijiibis  is  pre- 
ferred in  Muns.  In  part  of 
Don.  cÁ  bins  mAit  SjtuAije 
Aift  (=he  has  a  great  shock 
of  hair)  is  used  as  if  m.,  but  in 
the  P.  of  Glenties  the  expr. 
is  uÁ  btntp  sjiuAi^e  Aifi,  and 
in  Teelin   cA   mtntc  SfiuAi^e 

A1|1.] 

búirteóiji,  a  butcher,  XXIV., 
73,  y.  Pure  Ir.  feotAxxSifi, 
bfiouAifie. 

JÓA,  CAn,  not  ;  occurs  only  in 
the  eastern  versions,  J  ca  n-i 
(ni  hi,  Don.),  IV  (A,  B,  D),  63  ; 
J  CAn  puit  mo  cÁr  1  n-A  teit 
nó  a  "ocjnAn,  IV.  (D),  63  ; 
CAn  féAftfi  tiom  An  oi*óce 
A^Am  ionn  nó  An  tÁ  IX.  (D), 
66.  [ni  in  E.  Uls.  only  in 
ni't.  In  Tyrconnell,  as  far  as 
Glenswilly  and  Glendowan, 
and  probably  further  north, 
ca  is  heard  only  sporadically 
in  emphatic  answers.  In  the 
far  north,  as  I  have  been  told, 
ca  alone  is  used.  This  is  the 
case,  it  would  seem,  in  Tory 
I.  and  Inishowen  at  any  rate. 
Within  the  last  year  or  so 
I  have  noticed  that  songs,  &c, 
recently  composed  in  Co.  Don. 
have  ca  (eel.)  in  preference  to 
ni,  although  the  latter  is  what 
comes  most  natural  to  the 
natives  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  as  is  proved  by 
all  the  popular  songs  I  have 
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noted  down.  The  recent 
tendency  towards  ca  may  be 
put  down  to  the  liking  for 
1 '  hamletical  "  speech,  this 
being  encouraged  by  gram- 
mars based  on  parochial 
usage.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  ni  must 
have  been  gaining  ground  in 
Co.  Donegal  during  the  last 
couple  of  centuries,  ni  was 
evidently  thought  to  be  the 
proper  word  for  stories,  ca 
being  contemned,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, told  me  by  a  native 
of  the  parish  of  Glenties, 
shows:  '"OubAinx  feAft  a  bi 
AE  FA5A1^  -ojioic-meAir  &p 
ye&\\  eite,  'Sufi  mire  -o'mn- 
r  eACA-o  r^éAt  -J  tiAc  mbéi-óeA-ó 
aj  cufi  nA  tÚAnnAÍ  -|  nA 
éÁAnnAÍ  Ann,'  "  "  a  man  who 
was  showing  contempt  for 
another  man  said,  *  I,  indeed, 
would  tell  a  story,  and  would 
not  be  putting  the  thus  and 
the  chas  in  it  ! '  "  The  older 
rule  for  the  incidence  of  ca  is 
that  given  in  SseAtAi-oe 
■peAjititriui^e,  which  alone 
agrees  with  O.  Ir.  (aspiration  ; 
cp.  for  eclipsis  of  c  O.  Tr. 
tiícotvoéT;  =  cA  -océiT))  ;  in 
parts  of  Co.  Don.,  however, 
esp.  in  the  Bosses,  the  Early 
Modern  usage  of  eclipsis  of 
every  consonant  is  found. 
In  O.  Ir.  nicon-  and  ni  are 
used  indiscriminately,  just  as 
ca  and  ni  occur  in  parts  of 
Co.  Don.  Even  in  districts  of 
the  latter  in  which  ni  is  the 
common  neg.,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  prefer  cAn  in  ir- 
phrases,  e.g.,  ni't  lonn  acc 
rrmc  "oe  -ouine,  CAn  -o'Á  cuji  1 
5comónxAr,  he  is  only  a  pig 
of  a  man,  not  comparing  him 
to  a  pig  (P.  of  Glenties) ;  cp. 
,  .  .  CAn  a  bjnreAX*  *oo  fgéit 


e,  .  .  .  not  interrupting  you 
(Rosses,  in  which  ca  is  com- 
mon)]. 

ÍCÁ5,  /,  the  handle  (esp.  of  a 
spade),  gen.  cÁi^e ;  mo  bACA 
cÁi^e,  my  stick  with  mended 
handle  (?),  IV.  (A),  63. 

CAite,  m.  (/.  in  Connacht?), 
virago;  c.  niAot  (tbui-oe), 
bald  ({  yellow)  virago,  XIV., 
XV.,  69,  8. 

CAitteAc  oix>ce,/.  the  "slater" 
or  death-watch,  a  little  insect 
that  banishes  sleep  and  terri- 
fies, XXVI.,  74,  16.  This  is 
the  proper  sense  for  our 
passage,  as  it  is  so  understood 
in  E.  Ulster  and  Louth,  the 
native  habitat  of  the  song ; 
XXVI.,  moreover,  is  from  an 
eastern  version  only  (A);  in  Co. 
Derry,  too,  it  has  this  sense, 
but  the  insect  is  known  there 
also  as  ciAfió$  oi-óce.  [In  the 
counties  of  Donegal  and  Derry 
and  in  Foley's  Diet.  CAitteAc 
oi"óce  =  the  night-hag,  "  a 
witch  supposed  to  wander  or 
fly  abroad  in  the  night."  In 
Sc.  Gael,  it  signifies  "an  owl, 
a  spiritless  fellow,"  and  to 
some  near  Dundalk  and  in  Co. 
Derry  the  meaning  « night- 
owl  "  appears  not  to  be 
unknown.] 

CÁm,/.,  fine,  XII.,  67,  v. 

JCAipcin  (Don.),  a  captain  ;  'mo 
c.  rfiúipeA|i  A£  P.  o'  Wales, 
VI.  (O,  <fcc),  64.  Pure  Ir. 
ceAnn-ujijiAiT). 

fCÁifvoe  3Aoit,  relations,  rela- 
tives, VIII  (W),  77,  15. 

CAitim,Ispend,pass,  XXI., 72, 1. 

CAnnÁn,  m.,  a  glass,  tumbler; 
gen.  -Ám,  1  mbntnijm  c.,  "in  a 
quarrel  arising  from  the  glass," 
XIV.,  68,  y. 

CAoix>eAmAil,  gentle,  modest, 
kindly,  XIIL,  68,  6. 
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CÁjfOA,  m.,  card  ;  pl.  -aí,  a$  imijiu 
c.,  playing  cards,  XI.,  67,  1. 
[In  Muns.  cÁrxA,  -aí.] 
JCa^ac,  m.,  a   scabby  or  bald 
person   (adj.   used  as    w<mrc)  ; 
Ati  c.  mAot,  XV.  (U),  77,  30. 
CÁjica,  m.,  quart;  óÍAim  rtAmue 
mo  cÁftuA  TDije,  I  drink  the 
health  of  ray  quart  of  drink, 
VIIL,  65,  x. 
Cajiuax),  m.,  barking,  cleansing, 
as    caijiu,   bark,   is    used    in 
tanning  leather  ;  a$  c.  téA-ó- 
bAc,    "  tanning    hides,"    ex- 
plained by  one  as  "  scraping 
the  hair  off  hides  preparatory 
to  tanning,"  (M),  V.,  64,  7— a 
Rosses   variant   gives  cajicac 
for  this ;  A5  c.  teAÚAifi,  tanning 
leather  (A). 
CÁr  (1),  m.,  heed,  regard  (1,  in), 
VIIL,  65,  10  ;    'r  !f  heAj  mo 
cAr  1  ti-A  teit  nó  a  "ocfUAr., 
JIV.  (A),  63. 
CÁr  (2),  ra.,  case,  matter,  affair, 

IX.,  66,  4. 
CAf  Aim,  I  turn,  walk ;  nuAift  a 
cAf  Aim  rior,  when  I  go  down 
or  northwards,  XL,  67,  3; 
J'ré*  cAf  .  .  .  *oAm  (A,  Aa), 
CAfA-ó  .  .  .  "OAm  (F),  I  met, 
L,  61. 
CÁtbfunc,  f.  indec,  sowens;  A5 
meAfgAT)  c,  mixing  sowens, 
XL,  67,  8. 
CeA-o,  /.,  leave,  permission  ;  c. 
comr.Ai*oe,  leave  to  dwell,  XII., 
67,  y. 
CeAÍAtm,  I  eat ;  c.  biAT>,  I  eat 
food  =  I  dine;  'ré*  c.  biA-o,  it 
is  there  I  dine,  X.,  66,  x; 
%impf.  -Ainn  (B).  [Op.  bA  beA$ 
a  ceAtAij  ri,  she  ate  little, 
Neilson,sDialogues,72,8;*o'éif 
CAitcin  a  pfiAinn  a  ceAÍAm, 
after  Cailcin's  eating  his  meal, 
148,  28  ;  nífi  ceAÍAi^  'pfiAirm, 
she  ate  not  her  food,  150,  10, 
Deirdre,  in  Z.  fiir  Celt.  Phil. 
(this  is  an  E.  Uls.  redaction  of 


the  story  by  Somhairle  Mac 
Briosáin,  circa  1805  ;  at  p.  141 
Dr.  Hyde  describes  this  word 
as  obsolete,  but  such  is  hardly 
yet  the  case.]  From  ceAl,  loss, 
want. 
CeAntiAc  bó,  buying  cows,  XIL, 

67,  10. 
CeAntiAc  boc,  buying  buck-goats, 
XIII.,  68,  2  ;  1  ceAntiAcc  boc 
(N). 
CeAjtn,     m.y     a    point     of     the 
compass,      quarter,     corner ; 
XXIIL,  73,  2.     [Also  ceAjitiA, 
usual  in  Sc.  G.     Corrupted  in 
Con.    to   ceÁfro,   a  form  that 
ought  not  to  be  written,  as  we 
have  ceÁ|fo  =  trade.] 
CeAjiu,  right,  proper,  good ;  hac 
ceAfiu,  how  well,  how  luckily, 
XIX.,  71,  6.     [Cp.  nAc  ceAjit 
a  C15  teAt;  rmbAt  Afi  -oo  coif  ? 
how  well  you  can  walk  bare- 
foot !] 
CeAficugA-ó,  m.,  preparing,  dress- 
ing, putting  in  order ;  c.  ceóit, 
composing  poetry  ;  c.  béAfirAÍ, 
composing    verses    (A),     V., 
64.      [In    the   same    way    c. 
tAoice,     composing    lays,    is 
used  in  Munster  poetry.] 
CeArnvn^im,  I  question,  interro- 
gate    (-oe,     of,     or    -oo,    to) ; 
éeArmnj,  3  S.  pf.}  II.,  62,  5, 
t  c.  ri  "oatti,  I.     [Also  used  in 
Scotland.] 
CéArcAi'óe,     troublesome,     tor- 
menting ;  sup.  ib.  (J  céAruAi-ó- 
eAéA),  XVIL,  70,  6. 
JCeAfuui^im,  I  question  ;   ceAr- 
utn5  V   [*oAm,  X]  cÁ  ftAb  mo 
léme,  she  asked  where   was 
my  shirt,  II.  (L,  X) ;  ceArcui 5 
ri  -oiom-fA,   she  enquired   of 
me,  II.  (U),  62. 
fCeitim,  I  conceal,  I  hide,  IX. 
(T),  66.     A   reading  peculiar 
to  Teelin. 
Céim,   /.,    fame;      'ré     téi*ómn 
(f cuAix>  me)  1  5céim,  'tis  how, 
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(that's  how)  I  became  famous 
VI.,  64, 10. 

Cei|vo  =  céAjro,  ceÁtro,  /.,  trade, 
XVII.,  70,  6. 

CiAb,/.,  hair,  locks  of  hair  (esp. 
in  a  dishevelled  state);  ir 
f  inne  CiAb,  of  the  fairest  hair 
or  locks,  IV.,  63,  x.  Ex- 
plained "the  front  locks  of 
hair  above  the  ears,"  by  L. 
[CiAb  50  hexvoAftÚA  (50  pron. 
a),  lit.  dishevelled  hair  till 
milking- time,  is  a  Don.  ex- 
pression, now  becoming  obso- 
lete =  delay,  confusion,  e.g., 
301*06  An  ciAb  50  heA-oAfitA 
acá  cú  a  -oeAtiAtri  "óíom  ? 
"  what  confusion  are  you 
making  of  me  ? "  said  by  a 
woman  in  court  to  the  judge 
who  was  keeping  back  the 
hearing  of  her  case.] 

JCiAbAc,  with  dishevelled  locks 
or  hair  (the  result  of  grief),  I, 
X,  76,  17.  [Cp.  z&  cionn 
ClAbAC  oftc  .1.  Ati  St^^S  nA 
r eArAtn  *]  í  $An  cíofiA-ó  (Don.).] 

CiA-otiA=céA"otiA,  same,  I.,  61,  2. 

CiAtt,/.,  sense;  nom.  of  respect, 
IV.,  63,  v  ;  A3  cufi  1  jceitt, 
making  a  person  believe  a 
plausible  story,  pretending, 
XXIII.,  73,  6  ;  %  ceArnuig  p 
ciA  |iAb  mo  c.  tiAim,  she  asked 
where  was  my  sense  gone,  I. 
(H). 

JCiAttmAft,  sensible ;  -j  í  50 
c.  A3  riubAl  'r  a  |tó"o,  and  she 
walking  sensibly  in  the  road, 
I.     A  corruption  of  ciAnmAfi. 

JCiAtiAc,  sad,  sorrowful,  de- 
pressed, I.  (H),  61.  [From 
ci An,  m.,  grief,  melancholy, 
depression,  sadness ;  CÓ3  An 
ciAn  t)e,  cheer  him  up  (Tory)  ; 
cmje  nAé  x>zéw  cú*  Anonn  50 
•ocí  An  ceAC  ro  AjAmne  imeAr3 
nA  muinuifie  ói^e  -]  tó^ip at>  ré 
An  ciAn  j? ém  -oniu  (for  -oioc)  ? 
why  don't  you  go  over  to  our 


house  amongst  the  young 
people,  and  it  would  relieve 
you  of  your  depression  ?  ( Jas. 
Ward,  Tory) ;  yo  ciAn,  de- 
pressed, sad,  in  grief  (An  T)Án 
btteAc,  by  T)Att  triAC  Cuajica).] 

tCiAiiAThtAc,  sad,  sorrowful,  I. 
(W),  76,  16. 

CiAntiiAfi,  sorrowful,  sad,  in  grief; 
adv.  30  c,  I.  (E),  61,  4. 

CiAji,  swarthy,  shabby,  IV., 63, 10. 

CiofifibAT),  m.,  mangling,  taking 
away,  tearing  out ;  A3  c.  ):otc 
(X  a  bf  otc),  tearing  out  (their) 
hair,  68,  z.  [Some  think  the 
word  here  is  cíojia-ó,  combing, 
used  in  a  secondary  sense.] 

Cior,  m.,  rent ;  ni't  ojim  c.  (for 
ni't  c.  ojim),  lit.  there  is  no 
rent  on  me,  i.e.,  I  have  no  rent 
to  pay,  XX.,  71,  z  ;  'ré  tÓ3Aim 
cior  ('tis  there)  I  raise  rent, 
XXIV,  73,  x. 

JCéib-rhumeÁtAC,  having  the 
tresses  falling  over  the  neck  ( ? ), 
I.  (P),  61.  In  MS.  cé-mum- 
eAÍAc ;  cé-  supposed  to  mean 
"  beautiful." 

ClÁifir eAc,  /.,  a  harp  ;  'r  30 
remnpinn  c.  Afi  "oeir  30  tÁ 
■ÓVJ1C,  and  indeed  I  would 
always  play  the  harp  accu- 
rately for  you,  XXVII.,  74,  u. 

CtAijireoiji,m.,  a  harper,  XXVIL, 
74,  17. 

JCtÁji,  m.t  table ;  -oo  3AC  Aon 
aca  1  "OC15  An  ctÁifi,  to  every 
one  of  them  in  the  house  of 
the  table  (court-house  ?),  IX. 

(I). 
CteAccAim,  I  am  accustomed  to ; 

1st  s.  anal.,  III.,  63,  7. 
JCUú,  m.,  renown;  le  fójir  mo 

é.  mói|i  'ré  téi"óim   1   5céim, 

by  the  strength  (force)  of  my 

renown  is  how  I  get  famous, 

VI.  (C). 
CnÁib,  /.,   hemp;   gen.,   cnÁibe: 

reAn-u|iiubAf  c,  III.  (A);  mo 

f  ACÁn  c,  IV.,  63,  9. 
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JCnApAó,  knotty;  tnÁ'f  eAjifiAT) 
cnApAc  teAu  mo  f  acati  cnAibe, 
if  my  hempen  sacking  is  a 
knotty  article  to  you,  IV.  ( Aa), 
63. 

lCocAx>,m  ,cocking,making cocks; 
aj  c.  réifi,  making  hay  into 
cocks,  XXV.(R,W),  74.  [There 
are  many  words  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation  of  hay, 
very  few  of  which  have  been 
recorded.  Strange  to  say, 
whilst  many  are  pure  Irish, 
several  of  them  are  Anglicisms 

VÍZ.,  COCA*Ó,  fAbAll,  f  COflU ^AT), 

CoimeAx)  bó,  herding  or  tending 
cows,  VII.  (A),  65,  6.  [The 
aspirated  m  only  survives  in 
Uls.,  but  even  there,  as  the 
ne&t  expression  shows,  unas- 
pirated  m  is  coming  into  use 
in  the  word.] 

CoimeÁT)  éAntAiú,  keeping  birds, 
XVII.  (F),  70,  5. 

Jcóiju^im,  I  dress,  I  adorn ; 
1  s.  cond.  cóifieACAinn,  III.  (A), 
63.  [Also,  and  more  fre- 
quently x jund  as  co-jtuijim.] 

CoinneAl,/., candle; pi.,  coinnle, 
XVIII.,  70,  11. 

CóiftneAl,  m.,  colonel,  VI.,  64, 
11;  XXIV.,  73,  11. 

JiCoifoeAfiAcc,  /.,  coaching  ;  a  5 
c.  teif  tiA  fiéAluAib,  coaching 
by  the  stars,  i.e.,  night-walk- 
ing, XVII.,  70,  also  known  in 
Meath  by  the  expressive  term 
fuit)Atoi*óce  5An  éá-oÁit;  J  a  5 

C.  eA-OA^I  HA  fléAlCAÍb  (I)  = 
"A5    X)X\t     CAJ1U     Ó     J1ÓAÍC     50 

jiéAlu,"  "going  round  from 
star  to  star  or  amongst  the 
stars."  [Cp.  A5  c.  ó  teAc  50 
ceAc,  going  round  aimlessly 
from  house  to  house  (Rosses)  ; 
A5  c.  Aji  riA  beAÍAij,  saunter- 
ing along  the  roads  (au  Cjiuac 
So^tn).] 


{Cóif"oeA|iAi"óe,  a  coachman ;  bi 

mé  f  eAt  'mo  é.  A5  ua  fiéAtuAib, 

I  was  a   spell  a  "  coachman 

with  the  stars,"  XVII.  (O),  70. 

tCóipoeoifi,  a  coachman,  XVII. 

(U),  77,  32. 
Coip-oe,    a    footman,     XXIV., 

73,  11. 
Cóipji,/.,  a  feast,  a  festive  party  ; 
cóif  ifi   f  AmfiAix),   a  picnic ;    1 
5c.  fAmfiAi"ó  pÁ'n    cSeAnAirm 
tiAji,  in  a  picnic    about    the 
Shannon  in  the  west,  X.  (A), 
66,  v. 
Cóifcifie,  m.,  a  coachman  ;  'mo 
c.  A5  nA  fteAtcAib,  a  coach- 
man by  the  stars,  i.e.,  a  night- 
walker,  XVII.  (T),  70,  1.     See 
cóir-oeoiii,  &c. 
{ComAiji,  /.,  accessory,  conveni- 
ence (?) ;   T)Á    bfÁJAmn    5AC 
comAifi  Afi  mo  miAn,  if  I  foun  d 
all    the     accessories     to     my 
liking  (?),  XVIII.  (W),  77,  z. 
JComAiicAX)    (B),    m.,  quantity, 
number,  greatness,  ability  (?)  ; 
te  póftp  mo  c.  'ye  ciiaix)  me  1 
jcéim,    by   the   force   of   my 
abilities  (?)  I  got  famous,  VI., 
64.     "  a'  bfUAi-ji  -cú  c.  mAit  ?" 
"did    you    get     much?"    is 
another  example  (B).     A  has 
te  peAbAf  mo  cumjiAiT),  prob. 
orig.     reading.        [It     might 
however,  be  cóimfieAm,  com- 
AifieAm,   reckoning,    &c.,   but 
there  is  another  word  com fiAm , 
activity,    whence    comjiAmAc, 
active    (Early    Mod.).]       See 
cumjiAX). 
Cóm^Aji,  m.,  convenience,  acces- 
sory, means  ;    pi.  -aiji,  para- 
phernalia, XV  III.,  70,  z. 
C '  tti a*o A|t  —  com lu at) a jt  (some- 
í  imes  cttiAT)Ai|i),?72.,conversing, 
chatting,  XIX.,  71,  3.     [In  E. 
Uls.    it    is    metathesised     to 
cjiua-oaI,   which   occurs    fre- 
quently in  Neilson's  Dialogues, 
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.  and  cp.  "5AH  CAinc  s&n 
c|iuAT)At  "  in  Arm.  song.] 

CoititixM,óe,w.,residence,  residing, 
dwelling;  ceA-o  c,  leave  to 
dwell,  XII.,  67,  y ;  $ní  tei^teA^ 
c.  "OAtfj,  I  am  not  allowed  to 
dwell,  XII.  (H) ;  Jní  "óe<\nAim 
c,  I  do  not  dwell,  XII.  (G). 

X  Coniófi<<vó,m.,  attention,  attend- 
ance, accompanying,  escort- 
ing, showing  respect  to  in 
company ;  a\\  f  eAbAf  mo  c. 
tigim  1  3céim  (M),  through  the 
excellence  of  my  attention  (to 
customers)  I  become  famous, 
VI.,  64.  [Cp.  fimne  tné  a  c.  50 
*oz:i  An  -oojiuf,  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  &c] 

JCotroAc,/.,  country;  dat.  conn- 
•0A15 ;  bim  f  eAt  'mo  r  peAÍA- 
"oóiji  'f An  Con-oAi^  gÁtlxA,  I 
am  for  a  spell  a  mower  in  the 
Anglicised  (Danish  ?)  county, 
XXV.  (A),  74.  [This  form  is 
peculiar  to  Meath,  Louth  and 
South  Ulster.  Cp.  a  gConcAij 
An  fii'3,  Neilson's  Dialogues, 
37,  32.] 

Con-oAe,/.,  county  ;  only  occurs 
here  in  proper  names.  [The 
Don.  form  is  rather  con-OA.] 

Con^bÁtAi-óe  (an  Oriel  word), 
?/?.,  ploughman,  66,  9.  [The 
spelling  is  eclectic,  the  actual 
forms  in  use  being  con-oÁlAi-óe 
and  combeÁÍAi-óe.  A  woman 
once  explained  it  as  =  "  a  man 
holding  a  plough,"  hence  con^- 
bÁil  is  clearly  the  etymon.] 

jConnfiA-ó,  m.,  bargain,  a\\ 
feAbAr  mo  c.,  through  the 
excellence  of  my  bargains, 
VI.  (M),  64,  10. 

tCofifiA-o,  m.,  "odds";  te  c.  'r 
btiA"ÓAin,  for  odds  and  a  year, 
for  more  (odd  months,  &c.) 
than  a  year,  XXVIII.  (G,  I, 
K,  O),  75.  [The  Muns.  form 
is  co-pjiAi-óeAcr  1>  ar|d  in  Scot- 
land  corr  'tis   is  used   in   the 


same  way.  Very  possibly  the 
true  spelling  is  cojiftAib,  as, 
especially  in  E.  Uls.,  -Aib  = 
-A-ó  (00)  in  sound.  More  usually 
in  Don.  -Aib=AÍ,  but  there 
appear  to  be  at  least  a  couple 
of  instances  of  the  former, 
e.g.,  cÁmcib,  pron.  rAmceAX).] 

ÍCt^S»  /•>  a  Paw>  a  fist;  gen. 
cfiÁi^e :  mo  X)at:a  cfiÁi^e,  my 
stick  for  holding  in  my  fist  = 
my  walking  stick  (?),  IV.  (X), 
77,  8.  [CjiÁise  may  have  arisen 
by  the  insertion  of  adventi- 
tious fi  in  cÁi^e.] 

JCjiaúat),  m.,  shaking,  tossing ; 
aj;  c.  péi|i,  tossing  hay,  XXV., 
(T),74. 

Cfnoú,  in.,  trembling,  shaking, 
II. ,   62,    2    (see    slop);    gen. 

CfieACA. 

fCfió,  m.f  a  hut ;  bím  tÁn  ha 
miofA  ifcij  1  ^ceAnn  cjió,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  being  a  full 
month  in  charge  of  a  dairy 
hut(?),  XIII.  (T),  68;  this 
follows  line  quoted  under 
buAitim. 

Cjión,  brown,  dusky,  III.,  63,  8. 

CjtónÁn,  m.,  droning,  gen.  -Ám, 
XVIII.,  70,  x. 

JCvjacca,  folded,  clasped,  XV. ; 
past  part,  of  cuACAim,  I  fold. 
[Cp.  "oa  cuacat)  te  mo  cjtonje, 
folding  her  to  my  heart,  An 
Ceoluóifi,  by  J.  P.  Craig,  p.  7.] 

t  •UAn,  m.,  coast,  winding,  bay ; 
pi.  ctiAnrAÍ  (from  ciiAntAib  = 
cuAncA),  a  coir  c.  cjiá^a,  along 
the  windings  of  the  shore 
(prob.  of  Lough  Neagh),  XL, 
67. 

CuAjitAi-óeAcu,/.,  "raking,"  i.e., 
wandering  about  to  visit 
places  and  people,  esp.  with  the 
object  of  having  a  chat  or 
gossip ;  réi"óim  a  (="oo)  c., 
I  go  to  "  rake  "  XXIII.,  73,  5. 

JCúcAijie,  a  cook  (R),  V.  This 
is   cócAijie  influenced   by   the 
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Vowel  of  ucAife,  which  was 
almost  certainly  the  original 
reading. 

ÍCúipeAnAi-óe  (Don.)    a    cooper, 

'   XXII.,  E,  G,  (0),  72. 

Cuipeóif ,  a  cooper,  XXII,,  72,  v. 
Pure  ír.  -pormr-óifi,  fonnr-A- 
■oóifi. 

Cuijti-ó,  3  s.  pres.  ind.  of  cuijiim, 
I  send,  XXL,  72,  5.  [The  old 
-1T>  form  is  still  used  in  W. 
Uls.  concurrently  with  the 
commoner  one  in  -eAnn.  In 
S.W.  Don.  they  appear  to  be 
accurately  used  as  orthot.  and 
encl.  respectively.] 

Cui|nm,  I  put ;  1  s.  perf.  anal., 
XXVI.  (with  ifueAc  =  spent, 
passed,  see  oróée),  74,  14. 

JCuir-eAthAit,  of  good  deport- 
ment, well  conducted,  modest ; 
'mo  f  A^Afic  c.  1  jCAir-eAt  ctéifi, 
as  an  excellent  priest  in  Cash  el 
of  the  clergy,  VI.  (N),  64. 

Jcúire,  /.(?),  memory;  1  *ortir 
mo  c.,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
memory,  "in  the  beginninsr  of 
interview,"  VI.  (I),  64.  [Cp. 
if  cuice  tiorn,  I  remember 
(Glenties),  e.g.,  cuif  fé  bf  óa^ 
ofm,  if  cúice  tiorn  fin;  also 
if  cúiueAC  tiorn  é  =  I  remem- 
ber it (ib.);  uÁfiA*o-fAn  cúiuije 
teif,  "they  are  well  on  with 
it"  (ib.).  From  cinue  is  de- 
rived the  common  word  ctnu- 
1U3AT),  requital.] 

Cut  (1),  m.,  the  back  hair  ;  vor. 
applied  to  its  owner,  III.,  63, 1. 

Cut  (2),  m.  (back),  hence  renuncia- 
tion ;  50  T)ciubfiAinn  cut  mó|i 
*oo  mnÁib  nA  trh-oe,  (assuredly) 
I  would  utterly  renounce 
the  Meath  women,  XXII. ,  72, 
z.  [Cp.  'cAbAiftu  cúit  moif 
te  f  a-oa  Wn  Á-ó,  Colm  Wal.  ; 
•oÁ  -ocAbAfipA  -do  cut  teif  An 
ót,  t)ot5  An  cSotÁÚAifi,  by 
pnjiti  tiA  teAthnA.] 

JCvitA    (pi.    of    cut,    back),   re- 


nunciation ;  cUijtpinn  mo  c., 
A  (50  mbeAjtpAinn  c,  C)  te 
mnÁ  ua  ttti-óe,  I  would  certainly 
renounce  the  Meath  women, 
XXII.  (C),  72.  [Most  probably 
the  orig.  reading.  Cp.  f  a  cut  a 
nA  bjiui^ne,  at  the  back  of  the 
mansion,  Z.f.  C.  Ph.,  II.,  150, 
13.] 

JCumA,  indifferent,  equal;  if  c. 
tiorn  An  oi"óce  a^atu  Annpm 
nA  An  tÁ,  the  night  and  the 
day  are  then  all  one  to  me,  IX. 
( E ),  66.  [In  Muns.  the  sequence 
is  cumA  .  .  .  nó,  but  nÁ  com- 
monly takes  the  place  of  nó  in 
Don.,  hence  the  expression  is 
the  same.] 

JCumAf  úa  (cuthfiA),  pron.  ciinn- 
fACA  (Don.),  handsome (?),  VI. 
(0),  64.  In  Co.  Mayo  buACAitt 
cumAf  tA,  CAitin  curhAft ca  are 
usual. 

JCurrmAC,  m.,  support,  mainten- 
ance, competency  ;  gen.  -A15, 
1  "ocúr  mo  c.  *oo  jeibinn  céim, 
in  the  beginning  of  my  com- 
petency I  used  to  get  fame, 
VI.  (K,  L),  64. 

CumjiAX),  m.,  contest,  competi- 
tion ;  gen.,  -ai-ó  ;  1  "ouúf  mo  c. 
'f  é  téix)inn  1  ^céim,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  contest  I  used 
to  become  famous,  VI.,  64,  10. 
[Cp.  the  common  E.  Uls.  and 
Meath  imprecation  cuthjiAX) 
do  cf  01-óe  ojiu  (lit.  the  contest 
of  your  heart  on  you),  bad  'cess 
to  you,  confound  you ;  cumfAT) 
Aji  aw  bpoicin  feo,  bad  'cess 
to  this  poteen  (G.  J.),  in  which 
nom.  appears  to  occur.  In  O. 
Ir.  we  have  comrud,  contest, 
fight,  emulation,competition(?), 
in  "ni  dene  comrud  friss  in  idee 
ar  nd  bad  huilcc  diblinaib,"  'thou 
shouldst  not  make  contest  (?) 
with  him  in  evil  lest  both  of 
you  become  evil,'  Wb  5  d  38. 
There    is    also    in    the    older 
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language  comram,  comrama, 
'contest,  competition."  Per- 
haps the  Con.  and  Don.  adj. 
cumAfitA  (ctmnfiAUA,  Don.), 
"handsome,  fine-looking,"  is 
from  cuth]t<vó.] 

JCúpAi-jie  (Don.),  cooper,  XXTI. 
(L),  72.     See  néithrseAl. 

CúfiAm,  m.,  undertaking,  respon- 
sibility ;  gen.  pi.  -Am,  J A-jt 
méA-o  mo  c.,  through  the  great- 
ness of  my  responsibilities, VI., 
64,  x  ;  gen.  sing.  -Aim ;  'mo 
fA^Afic  c,  a  priest  with  re- 
sponsibility, VI.  ("a  saving 
priest,"  B). 

ÍCújiAmAC,  busy  with  cares, 
under  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bilities; 'mo  fA^Ajiu  c.,  VII., 
04. 

^CújtfA,  m.,  course,  career ;  i 
■Duup  mo  c.,  VI.  (X),  77,  13. 

lCiíjtr-AÍ,  pi.,  matter,  business; 
1  "ocup  mo  c.  ip  mó  jeibnn 
céim,  in  the  start  of  my  busi- 
ness I  get  the  most  fame,  VI. 
(G),  64. 

Cupcum,  m.,  custom,  duty,  toll; 
gen.  -uim  further  defined  by 
pAififije,  X,  66,  w. 

T)Án,  ???.,  a  poem,  pi.  T>AnuA, 
XXVII.,  74,  18. 

J-OeACuugA-ó,  inditing,  dictating, 
teaching ;  aj  *o.  ceóit,  com- 
posing poetry,  V.  (H),  64.  [Cp. 
*  Ger.  dichten ;  both  are  from 
Lat.  dictare.] 

•OéAttjiA-ó,  m.,  brightness,  reful- 
gence ;  gen.  -ait>,  I.,  61,  z. 
[Usually,  in  Death  Chuinn, 
•oeAltjiAX),  -A1-Ó.  In  Muns.  the 
it  disappears,  hence  -oeAtljiA-o 
becomes  -oeAtrijiAtr),  "oeÁ'fiAm, 
and  is  sometimes  so  spelt  by 
Southern  writers  (cp.  pz;Ann- 
jiAX>  =  fjAtrijiAm,  tonn-jiA-ó  = 
tún  Am  in  Muns.).  The  sense 
in  the  South  is  "  appearance, 
sheen,   good  looks,   likelihood, 


probability."  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  divergence  arose.] 

T)eAnArh,?;t.,  act  of  doing,  making", 
V.,  64,  2;  XIX.,  71,  1  ;  £  a5 
•o.  ceoit,  singing,  V.  (A). 

"ÓeAUf  Airiti,  see  ^ním. 

J"ÓeAji5ui5,  reddened,  got  red 
(I.,  Aa),  3  sing.  pft.  of  x>eAfi- 

•Dear,    pretty,    XXIII.,    73,   4; 

expert,  clever,  VI.,  64  z  (ir 
-oeAf  is  adverbial  =  it  is 
cleverly). 

T)ei|ieAX),  m.,  end,  XXV.,  74,  8. 
[The  -eAT)  of  this  and  similar 
words  is  clearly  sounded  in 
Death  Chuinn.] 

"Oeip,  /.,  opportunity,  chance,  ad- 
vantage; neatness,  dexterity; 
a\\  -oeir,  to  advantage,  expertly, 
with  good  execution,  accuratel)^ 
(of  harp-playing),  XXVIL,  74, 
u.  [Cp.  the  following  stanza 
from  1aoix)  gAfiAi"ó  (CóiueÁn 
O^e  pnn)  as  recited  by 
éAmonn  05  íTIac  An  goilt  of 
Glengesh  : — 

"LoipseA-o    An    cjiuiu   -OAi^eAn 
Ann, 
1p  úi|ie  'nÁ  An  fAijneÁn  ; 
n«Ai|t  a  femnp-óe  í  A-p  "oeip, 
pAnnAib  pnn  50  5C0T)tAX)." 

A\\  -oeip  is  common  in  collo- 
quial use  in  Co.  Don.  =  in 
good  order,  in  gear ;  its  syno- 
nym, Api  "0615,  has  a  wider  and 
looser  application  =  properly, 
right ;  other  similar  expres- 
sions   are    1    5CA01    (Con.),    1 

^CeAjlC,      1       5CÓ1J1,       Aft       CAOI 

(Don.),  Apt  gtéAf  (=in  tune)  ; 
pÁg  -oeip  AJ1  "OO  b|105Alb=: 
get  your  shoes  looked  after 
(Don.).] 

*Oeoc,  /.,  a  drink,  XIX.,  71,  6  ; 
gen.  t>i  j;e,  VIII.,  63,  x. 

J*ÓínieAf,  Til.',  disesteem,  con- 
tempt ;  nÁ  cui|i  tufa  x>.  &\\  mo 
pACÁn   cnÁmAnn,   do   not  dis- 


esteem     my     sack     of    bones 
(person?),  IV.  (N). 
T)iot,  v.   n.f   selling;    a  5   x>.   ha 
mbftój,  selling  the  shoes,  XII., 

67,  x  ;  A5  x).  píopAÍ  (J  f  tiAoif  in, 
F),  selling  pipes  (Jsnuff),  XIIL, 

68,  7;  A5  *o.  bÁmín,  selling 
flannel  (homespun),  XX.,  71,  v  ; 
a  jeobAinn  a  -o.,  I  would 
succeed  in  selling  it,  XXII., 
72,  x ;  gen.  th'oIa,  XIII., 
68,4. 

*OiotAim,  (1)1  pay  (te,  to),  1  s. 
pft.  anal.,  XII.,  67,  v. 

T)iomAoin,  single  (as  opposed  to 
married) ;  dat.  ó^mnAoi  "ó., 
single  damsel,  IX.,  6(j,  7  ;  CAilin 
x>.,  a  single  girl,  f  XIIL,  68; 
XV.,  69,  5.  [A.  development 
from  the  more  widespread  sense 
"  idle,  unoccupied."] 

"OiombAmue  (n  silent),  besides,  as 
well  as,  lit.  untaken  ("oe,  from); 
i.e.,  to  be  included  in  the  one 
total  (Uéirhr^éAl).  [Cp.  bi  50 
leoji  Annrin  -o.  *oiom-f  a,  there 
were  many  there  besides  me. 
For  the  omission  of  the  n  be- 
fore -c,  cp.  the  Don.  pronuncia- 
tion of  pnAoinciu^AT)  and 
bómAmue  (a  minute)  in  which 
it  is  also  regularly  elided,  and 
for  the  short  sound  of  T)io-  the 
Rosses  pronunciation  of  -01  om- 
buiT)eAc  (accented  on  1st  syll.), 
which  is  "oíombui-óeAc  (ac- 
cented on  2nd)  in  P.  of 
Glenties.] 

"Oion,  m.,  shelter,  protection  ; 
mo  "óíon,  my  shelter  or  pro- 
tecting roof,  XX.,  71,  x  ;  {a^u^ 
ní  úeACAix)  "oíon  ojtm  acu  A5 
ceAnnAéc  boc,  and  I  got  no 
shelter  through  buying  buck- 
goats,  XIIL  (K\  68. 

i*Oit,  pity,  grief;  juji  beA^  An 
•o.  rmre  beit  jau  fpfié,  that  L 
am  little  to  be  pitied  for  having 
no  wealth,  XV.  (K),  69.  [Cp. 
ip  "01Ú  tiom,  I  pity,  a  common 


expression  in  poetry,  especially 
in  Ulster  poetry.] 
J"Oiú,  a  sudden  flight  of  birds  (?). 
(Rosses)  ;  'nuAiji  -o'éijieocA-ó 
X).  acu  mr  nA  fpéA-ncAÍb, 
when  a  flight  of  them  (pfiéAc- 
Ám,  crows)  would  rise  into  the 
skies,  XVII.  (N),  70.  [Perhaps 
the  real  sense  is  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  rise 
on  the  wing  of  a  great  number 
of  birds.  There  is  a  Tory 
word  -010Ú,  a  shock,  e.g.,  buAil 
mé  m'uitte  Aft  ctoic  -j  cuait) 
■010C  fior  p|iix)  mo  tÁim,  I 
struck  my  elbow  against  a 
stone  and  a  shock  went  down 
through  my  hand  ;  uÁ  lon^An- 

UAf      50     bftÁÚAC      Aft      A      5UÚ, 

cuijipeAT)  ri  "oioc  Fju'ou,  she 
has  a  wonderful  voice,  she 
would  thrill  you  ;  cuifipeAT>An 
bAUAijte  -oior  Fftioc,  the  (gal- 
vanic) battery  would  give  you 
a  shock.] 

*Ooccui|i  (often  -oocctifi),  m., 
doctor,  VI.,  64,  w.  [The  form 
T)ocuú{\  is  an  Anglicism,  hence, 
though  probably  commoner 
than  -oocuuin  in  Uls.,  it  is 
completely  banished  from  the 
text.]     Pure  Ir.  tiAij. 

"OÓ15,  /.,  way,  means,  livelihood  ; 
$An  *oóij,  destitute,  III.,  63,  2. 
[One  use  of  this  word  ni  peAfift 
liom  "0015  -ó'a  mbéi-ó  óftm  'jiá 
riubAt,  I  like  walking  just  as 
much  as  any  other  way,  is  like 
Muns.  ni  peAfifi  tiom  uaiji  a 
béAftpAirm  aiji  'nÁ  Atioir,  I'd  as 
soon  catch  him  now  as  at  any 
other  time.] 

i'OoHcmj,  darkened,  got  dark, 
511JI  "Ó.  An  ^t11^11»  !•  (^)-  61- 

f"Oo  ]\é,  not,  "sorrow  a;"  -j  x>o 
fié  cÁr  A^Am  1  n-A  -oufiiAn,  and 
I  not  minding  the  third  of 
them,  IV  (B),  63.  [In  Donegal 
■oo'n  fie.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
-oo'n    -HiAbAc    of   Munster,   an 
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euphemism  for  T)o'n  -oiaoaL, 
devil  a  =  not.  UÓAb Af  is  often 
used  for  jié  (J.  C.  Ward).] 

T)ftÁibeAfiAi-óe,  a  drover  (from 
which  it  isderived),  XX.,  71, 10. 
Pure  Ir.  ciomÁnAi'óe  eAÍÍAij. 

*OfieAfAT)óifi,  a  ploughman,  a 
leader  of  a  plough-team,  XXV., 
74,3.  [AlsoT>eAf\<yoóiji  (Mom); 
see  ^fieÁnn  ua  5.,  Pt.  I.,  6,  4.] 
Oriel  word. 

t"OubfiAi-óeAf  (=  THibfAf),  1 
sing.  pft.  syn.,  I  said,  III.,  63. 
[A  form  also  heard  in  Munster  ; 
A  has  "oubfii-oir ,  a  local  corrup- 
tion.] 

J*Oúit,  /.,  hope;  mAji  n-otht  "j 
50,  hoping  that,  XIII.  (O),  68. 

*Ouine,  m.,  a  person;  'mo  tiume 
bocc,  as  a  poor  person  or 
pauper,  XIV.,  68,  v  ;  'mo'óuine 
f  uaiu,  as  a  slumberer,  XXIV., 
73,  10. 

"Out,  m.  (now  indec),  act  of  going ; 
J  Afi  mo  "out,  as  I  was  going-, 
I.,  61.  [Pronounced  50b  in 
Ulster  and  Connacht ;  in  Muns. 
•oot  is  usual,  this  spelling- 
occurring  frequently  in  the 
Early  Mod.  period.] 

é  for  eA-ó  =  Ann,  auiIai-ó,  is 
common  in  Ulster,  especially 
in  poetry  ;  'fé  tÁfilAi-ó  .  .  . 
•oAiTi,  it  is  then  I  met,  I.,  61,  3; 
(f'r-é  cap  .  .  .  -oAth,  ib.,  Aa); 
t^Cittin  Cviite  'f  é  úógAim  cíof , 
in  Killincoole,  it  is  there  I  raise 
rent,  XXIV.,  73,  x  ;  Jni  he  50 
fénrn-ó  jIac  fi  mo  ^tof,  it 
is  not  gently  (patiently)  she 
gave  ear  to  my  utterance,  II. 
(U),    76,  w;     JnÁ  pt  ^uji'b  é 

Ctl^A-O-fA    AUÁ    mé    "O'Á    flÁl"ÓC 

fitm,  do  not  think  that  it  is 
really  to  you  I  am  saying  that, 
IV.  (X),  77,  9.  In  the  last 
two  examples  é  expresses  a 
strong  emphasis.  [O.  Ir.  e-o, 
hex) ;  in  Muns.  and  Con.  cat) 


would  be  used  in  most  of  the 
examples  quoted.  The  Ulster 
use  of  é  for  eAT>  is  quite  ana- 
logical, as  it  simply  is  an 
extension  of  the  colloquial 
tendency  that  has  caused  the 
universal  use  of  if  é  (pron.  1-ré, 
'fé)  in  apodosis  or  opening 
clauses  of  sentences,  cp.  u.  t). 
An  X).,  29  [I.],  ir  eAx>  if  bÁr\ 
-|t^.,  15  [XI.],  ip  eAT),  cfiA, 
■óli^eAr,  1  fit,  &c.,  which  would 
now  begin  with  if  é.] 

eAÓAi-óe,  a  horseman,  rider, 
jockey,  XXIV.,  73,  w. 

JeACfiAi-óeAr,  m.,  "  harness  "  ; 
gen.,  -x)if;  Af  neiniceAT)  mo 
Viaua  5jiÁnnA,  m'eACfiAi"óir 
bÁm  nÁ  mo  bomeÁiX)  c\\ óm,  in 
despite  of  my  ugly  hat,  my 
white  harness  or  my  dusky 
bonnet,  IV.  (O). 

JÓAcr,  m.,  a  deed,  an  exploit; 
Af  éAcc  a  mnotA,  striving  to 
sell  them,  XIII.  (W),  77,  26. 

ÍéAT)Aé,  m.,  clothes  (for  éi"oeAx>), 
II.  (I),  62. 

eADAjt  =  iT)i}i,  between,  XIV., 
68,  z  ;  XV.,  69,  7 ;  XVII.,  70, 
3  ;  XXIII.,  73,  3  ;  ieA-OAf  nA 
f  éAlcAib,  amongst  the  stars, 
XVII.  (I),  70. 

éAn,  m.,  bird  ;  mAft  téit)  An 
c-óau,  as  the  bird  flies,  i.e., 
"  cAot  "oi|ieAc,"  quite  straight, 
in  a  bee  line,  XXVI.,  74,  10  ; 
pi.,  JéAnAÓA,  1  n-éif  ua 
n-ÓAnACA,  after  (chasing)  the 
birds,  XVII.  O  (see  féAsún),  70. 

JeAfbAi-ó,  /.,  want ;  -o'e.  céitte, 
Aft  e.  céitte,  a  T)'e.  céitte,  in 
want  of  sense,  II.  (E),  62 ; 
X  f  A01  e.  "0015,  in  want  of 
means  or  livelihood,  III.,  63. 

éi-oeA-ó,  m.,  clothing,  garment, 
II.,  62,  y ;  gen.,  éi-oi-ó. 

Jéif,  in  1  n-éir,  after,  XVII.  (O), 
70. 

JeócjiAir-  (U), /.,  harness,  IV., 
77,  7.     See  eACfiAi-óeAp. 
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teiceos,/.,  a  wing;  a\\  eiceoi^, 
flying  :  nuAift  téróeA"©  fiAt) 
Afi  e.  itif  ua  fpeAftÚAÍb,  when 
they  used  to  fly  into  the  air, 
XVII.  (I),  70.  [Cp.  Aft 
fSiACÁti  =  flying  {Con.).'] 

Jpvo,  m.,  length;     Aft  ^at)  nA 
cifte,  throughout  the  country, 
XIII.  (W),  77,  26. 
ípAD-fÁil,  /.,  long   ringlet  (?) ; 
g.  pi.,  in  a  Atnmft  ÁtAirm  riA 
bpA-o-pÁit  ftéi-ó,  IV.  (M). 
pA"o-fotu,   m.,   long  hair,   long 
head  of  hair  ;  gen.  pi.,  tiA  5p. 
jiéró,  of  the  smooth  long  hair. 
XXVII.,  74,  v. 
pÁJAim,  dep.  form  of  jetbim,  I 
get,  XII.,   67,    y;   1  s.  past 
subj.,   -OÁ    bpA^Ainn,  if  I  got, 
XV.,  69,6;  XXIL,  72,  y. 
páitce,/.,  welcome;  with  pujtÁn, 

XXIIL,  73,  1. 
pAtiAitn,   I  remain,  stop,  XXI., 
72,  7.     [This  is  much  better 
than  f  cop  Aim  so  common  in 
Donegal  now,  as  in  An  ceAc  a 
bptnt  rmr-e  'fC0PA"ó  Ann.] 
jpAobfiAc,  fierce,  eager;    50  j\, 
eagerly,   -j   í    50    f.   A5    "out 
ftomAtn    'fA'     11ó"o,    and    she 
(was)  eagerly  going  before  me 
in  the  road,  I.  (K). 
£aoi,  sunset,  the  end  of  the  day, 
XVIIL,  70,  x.     Perhaps  for 
FAoróeA-ó,  v.  n.  of  f?Aoróim,  1 
sleep,  rest. 
ípAoróce,  nightfall  (?) ;     o  fin 
50  p.,  from  that  till  n.,  XIV. 
(F).     [Probably  a  mixture  of 
£Aoi  and  oróce.     Spelt  f  AOiti 
(T).      There   is  a    Connacht 
word  f  Aoitm  =  pAot.] 
f\\ftf  Ain$  z=z  ^Aifipn^,  plentiful ; 
adv.,  5o  p.,  XX.,  71,  v.     [We 
find  a  different  change  in  the 
Muns.  form  fMiftpos.] 
pÁftur*  =  Áfiuf ,  dwelling,  habita- 
tion,  residence,   home,   XX.. 
71,  x.     [The  common  form  in 


Ulster,  but  Áftur  is  the  form 
in   Tory   I.       Cp.   cÁ    pÁftur- 
ci £e  Aige  (Co.  Don.).] 
■peAbAf,  m.,  excellence,  VI.,  64, 

10. 
peAcc,  an  occasion,  turn,  time  ; 
a    journey,     expedition  ;      a 
miracle  ;    Aft  f .,    striving  to  ; 
Aft  -p.  a  n-oiotA,  striving  to  sell 
them,  XIII.,  68,  4.     See  acu. 
[Cp.   ÚAtnic   fé   Aft  An   ócáit) 
fin,  he  came  on  that  business 
(Mayo),   ÓCÁ1T)    and  occasion, 
independent  borrowings  from 
Latin,     showing      a      rather 
similar  divergence  in  sense.] 
Jpeit  =  fuit,  is;    5Á  bpeit  mo 
5fiÁ"ó,  where  my  love  is,  IX. 
(D).     [Only  found  in  E.  Uls. : 
it  may  be  an  echo  of  O.  Ir.  pet.] 
peiV  tnutfte  móft  (gen.  contr.), 
Lady  Day,  15th   August,  I., 
61,  2. 
pA-ó,  m.,  a  deer,  XVIIL,  70,  w. 
t?iAfftuii;im,  I  ask,  enquire  ;  3  s. 
perf,  III.,  63,  5.     With  -oe  or 
•00  (the  latter  in  Co.  Don.). 
Jproift  (pefoift),  knew  ;    niofi  f. 
mé  cÁft  TSAft  mo  ciaIL  uAim,  I 
did  not  know  where  my  sense  had 
gone  (parted)  from  me,  I.  (S), 
61.    [t1íoft£roiftmé  =  Muns.  ní 
£eA'OAift  mé,  ni  £eA*oAft,  Con.  ni 
piOT>ftA   mé,  ní   '"OftA  mé  (and 
finally,  by  complete  omission  of 
the  verb,  even  ní  'mé  !).    I  have 
one  other  instance  from  Don*.  : 
nÁfi  frotft  Y  nÁft  pojtmm  An 
pArotft  in  T)ettin    nA   •oUinc 
ieotfti.] 
p^eA-oóifi,  m.,  weaver,  IX.,  61, 

1;XIV.,  68,  11. 
Jpit;eAX)óifteAcc,  the  occupation 
of  a  weaver,  weaving  ;  bim-r- a 
A5  f?.  mp  nA  bfim^eAnuAib, 
I  weave  in  the  Bruigheanta 
(Breenagh),  IX.  (0). 
por-ftinipm,  I  ask,  enquire  ;  1  s. 
perf.,  II.,  62,  3.  With  -oe  or 
■00  (the  latter  in  Co.  Don.). 
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pú,  (value),  hence,  with  yen. 
=  even,  as  much  as;  50  piú 
nA  mbjiój,  even  to  the  shoes, 
II.,  62,  x;  Y  5Ari  "F1"  nAhéilte 
ASAm  a  "o'fniAijpeA-ó  b|iÓ5, 
and  not  haviDg  as  much  as  a 
thong  to  sew  a  shoe,  VII.,  8 
(shoes  were  sewn  with  thongs 
up  to  60  or  70  years  ago). 

pojttnm  téijitin,  learning,  be- 
coming educated,  VII.,  4. 

■pojttnm  jmÁmA,  learning  to 
swim,  XII.,  67,  9.  ' 

"pof^Aitre,  open;  popA  p.,  a 
shop  doing  a  good  business, 
XX.,  71,  11.  [Op.  foiled  p. 
tÁn  fíon  "j  ólACÁm,  an  open 
(freely  dispensing)  cellar  full  of 
wines  and  all  kinds  of  drinks, 
in  triAtAiT)  eocAitt.] 

Pua^ia,  m.,  warning;  50-01:113 
mé  p.  sé-Aji  jtAn  Aft  bÁp,  till  1 
gave  a  sharp  clear  warning  of 
death,  i.e.,  till  I  actually 
announced  that  I  was  going  to 
die,  XIX.,  71,  8. 

puAi-ojieAT),  in.,  act  of  roving, 
strolling,  rambling,  wander- 
ing about,  "  knocking  about  " 
(Mon.);  bior-  Afi  -puAi-ojieAT), 
I  was  constantly  rambling 
from  place  to  place  (without 
sparing  myself),  "I  was 
knocking  about,"  XIX.,  71,  7. 
FA  common  word  in  Co.  Mona- 
ghan  (Rev.  L.  O'Kieran,  Mr. 
P.  Morris).  Mr.  Morris  writes 
as  follows  :  "  *Oeiji  mo  gÁro  -| 
•OvVoinenAcéjobftnÍAn  poc^i 
'  a\[  f  t>AiT)|ieA"6  '  50  coicceAnn 
A5  ua  r-eAn-"OAoimb.  Seo  rom- 
j>Ia  Ai|i :  '  t)i  peAT>Aji  aji -puAn> 

-J-.CA'Ó   Aflélft  A5    1AflJ1A1T)  Af  A1i  ' 

(Aft  p. =knocking  about) . ' '  Also 
usual  in  Connacht ;  cp.  ua  An 

C-AfAl  Afl  f.  (~Af1    feACjlÁn), 

Mr.  O.  Naughton ;  -o'lmtij; 
mé  Afi  -puAixijieAX),  I  went 
a-rambling,     ArhjiÁm     Cmtm 


X)e  t)Aitif,  32,  1.  Keating's 
sense  in  Cfii  biofi-JAoite  ^n 
tí)Áir*,  viz.,  "disturbance,  un- 
settled movement,  bustle " 
agrees  very  closely  with  that 
of  Co.  Monaghan  :  -puAi-ojieAT) 
1  -potuArhAm  riA  mbeAc,  the 
hovering  and  flying  about  of 
the  bees,  26,  7 ;  -puAUA  aji 
ftjAi^fieA-o,  phantoms  hover- 
ing about,  187,  4  ;  concfiÁ-jrÓA 
■o'éAnÍAit  eile  bíop  a-ji  j?  ouIa- 

itlAin     "J      Afl      pUA1T)|ieA'Ó     YA11 

oi-óce,  contrary  to  other  birds 
who  hover  and  wander  about 
in  the  night,  260,  w.  The 
expression  does  not  seem  to 
be  known  in  Co.  Don.] 

"PuAi^im,  I  sew ;  8  s.  cond., 
VI Í.,  65,  8. 

pufiÁn,  in.,  greeting,  accosting 
(with  the  wish  of  the  per- 
son accosted);  with  fÁilce, 
XXIII.,  73,  1.  [A  common 
use  is  cuifi  ré  pufiÁn  ofim,  he 
stopped  to  speak  to  me,  "he 
put  his  comether  on  me,"  he 
accosted  me.] 

Ípúu,  under  you  ;  for  yourself  ; 
nÁ  CU15  tur-A  púc,  don't  take 
for  yourself  or  apply  to  your- 
self," IV.  (P),  63. 

J5Á,  inter.,  where;  "o'por-ufiui^ 
mé  T)1  3Á  -]iAb  A  rfHAtt,  I  asked 
her  where  she  was  going  (D), 
I.  ;  3Á  |iAb  mo  téinix>  (B),  II., 
62  ;  5Á  bpeit  mo  5fiÁ"ó  (I)),  5Á 
mbíonn  mo  jt1^10  (B)/  IX. 
[Peculiar  to  Mon.  and  Om., 
often  used  by  Keating  in  C.  to. 
An  to.] 

J^AbÁit,  /.,  singing  ;  mé  '5. 
béAfipAÍ,  I  singing  verses,  V. 
(E),  64. 

t^AbAilu  =  5AbAit;  A5  5.  beAfi- 
f  aí,  singing  verses,  I.  (Aa) ;  A5 
5.  nA  n-ÁtuÁn,  walking  the 
heights,  III.  (Aa),  see  p.  38. 
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S^bAim  (J  gAbuijim,  O),  I  take, 
capture  ;  1  s.  cond.  gAbpAinn 
(often  pron.  501  ómn  in  Don., 
as  here),  XVIII.,  70,  w;  {  mÁ 
JAb-Atin  cú  a  jiAOJAin,  if  you 
choose,  XXVIII.  (H),  75. 

5ac,  each,  every ;  te  cAOib  5AC 
•oéAltfiAró  (D),  L,  61  ;  te  ^ac 
ógthriAoi  "óíorriAoin  (D),  IX., 
66,7;  all  the  others  had  asyntac- 
tic  forms  after  ^ac.  [Commonly 
in  the  spoken  Irish  $ac  destroys 
government  ;  the  classical  read- 
ings I  have  adopted  from  the 
Omeath  fragment  seem  to  show 
that  the  dialect  of  that  place 
has  not  proceeded  so  far  as 
others  in  loss  of  grammar  after 
Sac.] 

ÍS^5>  /•»  a  cleft;  gen.  ^Ái^e,  mo 
hAUA  5.,  my  rent  hat,  IV.  (B), 
63. 

Í5Ái$-tiAÚ,  rent  and  shabby 
with  long  wear  and  tear  ;  mo 
hAUA  ^.,  my  torn  and  shabby 
hat,  IV.  (M,  Y),  79,  1. 

JgAot,  m.,  relationship  ;  gen. 
5Aoit :  mo  cÁifroe  5Aoit,  my 
relatives  or  relations,  VIIÍ. 
(Y),79,8. 

^Á|i|ix)A"oói]i,  m.,  a  gardener, 
VII.,  65,  3.  [Used  in  E.  U. 
and  Don.,  but  5Afiji-ÓAnuóiji  is 
commoner  in  the  latter.  The 
Muns.  form  gÁftnóift  (also 
SAfiji-ÓAnóifi)  would  suit  the 
metre  better.] 

Í5eA5>/-'  a  bough;  gen.  ^éije; 
mo  bACA  ^éige,  my  thorny 
stick (?),  IV.  (P),  63.  [Black- 
thorn sticks  commonly  have 
roots  of  branches  left  on  them.] 

ÍgéA^Ac,  having  boughs  or 
branches;  mo  bAuA  5.,  my 
thorny  stick  (?),  IV.  (U),  77,  7. 
See  ^éA^. 

^ÓA^Án,  in.,  a  bough,  a  branch  ; 
gen.pl.,  XVII.,  70,  5. 

JJeAjifiAX),  m.,  the  "cut,"  i.e.,  the 
county    cess  ;    gen.    ^eÁftjtÚA, 


feAft  An  je-áftjicA,  the  county 
cess  collector,  XX.,  71,  w. 
[■peAji  tiA  n^eÁjinÚAC  (the  man 
of  the  "  cuts  ")  is  another  form 
used  in  the  Rosses  =:  cess  col- 
lector.] 

geAjifiÁn,  a  hors->,  XXII.,  72,  w. 
[Orig.  a  gelding,  from  the  verb 
5eAft-|t4im.] 

Jgebe,  whoever  ;  jebe  nAc  Ait 
teir  (mof.c),  whoever  doesn't 
like,  IV.  (A),  63.  [For  ^ibé, 
ci bé,  formerly  spelt,  especially 
in  the  Early  Modern  period^i-o 
béo  In  Don.  the  pron.  repre- 
sents cébí,  and  in  Muns.  and 
Con.  an  abbreviated  form  pé 
i>  used.] 

JgeimjieAX),  m.,  winter,  XVI II., 

.  70- 
JeobAinn,  1  s.  cond.  of  geibim,  I 

get  ;  a  jeobAmn,  I  would  suc- 
ceed in,  XXII.,  72,  x. 

geobAiji,  geobA  zú,  III.,  2  ring. 
fat.  of  ^eibim,  I  get ;  63,  4. 

^iotlA  cóifoe,  a  coachmau,  X.. 
66,  11. 

gmmAf,  /..  bog-deal,  bog-fir, 
XVIII.,  70,  9. 

^l^cAim,  I  take;  pres.  ind. 
JmÁ  jtACAun  zú  a  -fiAo^Ain, 
if  you  choose,  XXVIII.,  75  ; 
3  s.  per/.  JIac  cftiot  mo  slófi, 
mv  voice  trembled  or  faltered, 
II.,  62,  2. 

^léAf,   m.,   way,  means   (te    or 

"  tAji,  for),  XVII.,  70,  8. 

gtóji,  m.,  voice  ;  ni  50  féimix) 
í;Iac  cfuoc  mo  5.,  not  gently 
did  trembling  seize  my  voice, 
my  voice  was  very  tremulous, 
II.,  62,  2  ;  %  utterance,  .Aft 
eAfbAix)  céilte  bí  mo  5., 
devoid  of  sense  was  my 
utterance  (what  I  said)  (E) ; 
■o'eAfbAix)  céilte  "o'pÁ^  ctAon 
mo  5.,  through  want  of  sense 
which  caused  my  utterance 
(remarks)  to  be  partial  (G)  ; 
ir  ni  50  y éim  a  JIac  fi  mo  5., 
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and  not  mildly  did  she  take 
what  I  said,  II.  (O). 

gtuAipm,  I  move,  go,  XXI.,  72, 
4. 

{^tun,  /.,  knee;  pi,  tstume, 
XIX.,  71. 

gnÁt,  m.y  habit,  custom;  bAJnÁc 
tiom,  it  was  customary  with 
me,  III.,  63,  5. 

Jgnim  (nim),  I  do,  make  ;  emph., 
jnim-rA,  I  make  (O);  Is. 
cond.,  -oeAnpAinn,  XVIII.,  70, 
11. 

5oiT)im,  I  steal»  IX.  :  1  s.  past 
subj.,  XXIL,  72,  W. 

5|iÁT),  on.,  love ;  mÁ  £«5  mé  5. 
■ÓU1U,  if  I  have  loved  you,  if  I 
have  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
III.,  63, 1 ;  cÁ  bp uit  (Jmbionn) 
mo  3.,  where  my  affections  are 
placed,  IX.,  66.  8  ;  1  115.  teo 
{%  onxA,  K),  IV.,  63,  y  :  1 
U5.  te,  in  love  with,  XVI., 
69,  10  ;  Abpuit  mé  1  n$.  teAc 
An  01  r  30  mó|i,  with  whom  I  am 
now  much  in  love,  XXVII.,  74, 
z  ;  f'bfuit  mé  1  nj.  ojtu  Anoip 
te  bliAT)Ain,  with  whom  I  am 
now  in  love  for  a  year,  XXVIII. 
(F)  75  ;  {nAc  bpiil  mo  5. 
1  mtiAoi  nó  "óó,  that  my  love 
is  not  in  a  woman  or  two,  i.e., 
that  I  do  not  love  a  woman  or 
two,  XVI.  (I),  69. 

5jiéAr-Ai*óe,  a  shoemaker,  VII., 
65,  7;  XXV.,  74,  7. 

5jiéAr-Ai-óeACc,  /.,  shoe-making, 
XII.,  67,  w. 

tSfto-o,  short,  brisk  ;  50  5., 
briskly,  II.  (U),  67,  v. 

tlAttA,  on.,  a  hall,  mansion,  a 
palace  ;  dat.pl.  -AÍb,Afi  h.  bÁnA, 
in  beautiful  (white)  mansions, 
IK.,  63,  3. 

ÍÍ1AUA,  hat,  IV.  (B),  63. 

+tlAcÁn  (F,G,H,U,  and  Tory  fr.), 
m.t  a  hood  (McCurtin's  Diet.) ; 
a\\  neAmceAt)  "oom'  h.  ^jiÁnnA 
(mo  h.  cnÁibe,  G).  in  spite  of 


my  ugly  hood,  IV.  (F,  H,  U), 
63.  Perhaps  a  derivative  from 
hACA,  hat. 
{hucAijie,  "a  hooker,"  V.  (E). 
Perhaps  the  word  is  cucAijie 
for  ucAifte. 

1aII,  /.,  a  thong ;  gen.  elite, 
VII.,  65,  8. 

CAob,/.,  side  ;  dat.  cAoib,  te  c, 
beside,  in  comparison  with, 
when  contrasted  with,  I.,  61, 
8  ;  country  district,  Af  An 
(o'n)  r.  AniAji,  from  the  west 
country,  I.,  61,  2. 

JlAti^cutc,  wildness,  wild  or 
retired  place;  beAn  1  n-i.  1 
mbAite  pÁ-o]iAi5,  one  in  a 
wild  place  in  Baile  Phádraig, 
XVI.  (K),  69.     [Cp.  lAji^ciut, 

Á1C       lAfl^CutUA,       lAjlJCÚtACC 

(Glenties),  ia  ji^c  u  tcAcc 
(Rosses),  all  =  a  wild  or  back- 
ward  place;  uÁ  ré  'ua  com- 
nAi-óe  'rAtl  ia^cuIacc  (iaji- 
jcntuAcc)  is  the  usage  in 
which  the  latter  two  occur. 
<\iu  cutfiors  (Ardara),  Áic 
cútfior^Ac  (Glenties)  also  =±  a 
backward  place  ;  the  comp. 
forms  being  nior  ctitjiorgA  or 
cutjiorsAise  ;  (cut  +  tiors)- 
Near  Killybegs  Áic  cúitfiiAr- 
5AC,  from  cúit,  corner,  and 
fiiAr*5,  a  marsh.] 

lAf5Ai|ie,  a  fisherman,  XXV., 
74,  1. 

1lceAfi"OAix)e,  m.,  a  jack-of-all- 
trades. 

1tceA|iT)Ai-óeAcu,  /.,  gen.  -a,  the 
state  of  being  a  jaok-of -all- 
trades. 

1m',  'm',  m  mo,  'mo,  lit.  in  my, 
i.e.,  as  a,  a,  used  in  uÁ-phrases; 
1m'  is  used  before  vowels  or  p, 
1m'  ucAifie,  V.,  64,  5,  1m'  pij- 
eA-oóiri,  IX.,  66,  1,  XIV.,  68, 11 , 
1m'  iAp5<M{te,  XXV.,  74,  1 ;  also 
'm'  occurs  so,  but  only  once, 
XXV.,  74,  2  ;  in  mo   and   'mo 
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before  consonants,  the  former 
(more  common  in  E.  Uls.  usayre) 
appearing     once   only,    XXV. 
74,    7.      f1m'    is    the    literary 
usage;    it  is    still   common    in 
Muns.] 
Imific,  /.,  act  of  playing  (cards, 
dice,  Ac),  XL,  67,  1  ;  XV.,  69, 
3;  XXL,  72,  3. 
imcigim,    I    go,    depart,    escape 
(from,  ó  of  person,  Af  of  thing); 
3pl.tanal,  XVII,  70,  7. 
tlnnfeojiu-fA  ("o'ionnfui-óe  ofic- 
f  a),  to  you,  for  cusA-o-f  a,  IV. 
(I), 
{locu  (Oriel),  pity;  cebe  Aji'b  1. 
teif   mo   fACÁn    cnÁibe,  who- 
ever pities  or  doesn't  like  my 
hempen  sacking,  IV.  (D),   63. 
[Cp.  if  iocc  tiom  t«  '5  imceAcc 
Y  5^n  Aon  mf  An  fó-o  leAu, 
I  pity  you  leaving  without  one 
to  escort  you,  Armagh  song.] 
íocuAfi,  m.  (the  lower  part),  hence 
the    north ;     í.    pÁnAi-o,    the 
north  of  Fanad,  XVI.,  69,  9  ; 
Í  XXVIII.,  75;  {  ioccAti  Cijie 
(lit.  north  of  country),  a  ter- 
ritory in  Co.  Cavan,  IX.  (B, 
L),  66. 
loniA-o,  many,  IV,  63,  y. 
J1omA"or;AÍ  (for   ioitia-oua,  a   pi. 
form  of  ioniA-o  ?),  many,  IV. 
(E),  63. 
ÍtomtÁn,    m.f    whole,   entirety  ; 
■o'ól   mé  An    u-1.   A5   íaj   tia 
hoi-óce,  I  drank  the  whole  lot 
at  the  dead  of   night,   XIII. 
(K),    68  ;     total,    RéimfséAl, 
25-27  ;  An  c-iomtÁn  téif,  ^ne 
entire  or  complete  total,  the 
gross   total,   Uéimf^éAt,    27. 
[The  last  is  very  common  in 
the  Rosses,  Co.  Don.,  e.g.,  bi 
An    u-iomtÁn    téif    acu    Ann, 
the  whole  lot  of  them  were 
there ;  as  its  literal  translation 
is  "entire  lot  or  whole,"  it 
cannot    be    otherwise     taken 
than  as  an  excellent  equivalent 


for  "gross  total."  In  the 
parish  of  Glenties  a  synonym 
is  used,  "  An  u-iomtÁn  *oí jieAc 
Acn,"  and  yet  another  in 
Teelin,  "au  u-iomtÁn  "oeAfs 
acu  "  (cp.  A|i  T)eA|t5-meif5e, 
•oeAfs-lomnocc,  &c).  The 
final  one  is  also  known  in  the 
Rosses,  but  has  a  more 
restricted  application.] 

lonAnn,  the  same  (as  if ) ;  if  1. 
tiom  oi"óce  A^Am  Annfin  if 
IÁ,  night  is  the  same  to  me 
then  as  day,  IX.,  66,  6. 

J íf  mI,  A$-oip  ifeAt,  privately, 
IX.,  66  (Don.  versions) ;  '^of 
feat  (W),  77,  19. 

1rcit,  in;  used  pleon  ifcij;  1,  in 
(a  place),  XL,  67,5;  XX.,  71, 
9. 

1uipcif,  m.$  justice,  judge,  VI., 
64,  w.  [Mr.  Michael O'Doherty 
writes :  "If  é  An  f ocaI  a 
n"oeAncAf  úfÁi-o  -oe  Annfo 
'iúfA-péAf.'  *Oeif  coff--óume 
'iúifcif,'  acz  níof  mocnijeAf 
■otnne  Af  bic  A5  fÁT>  '^iúif- 
cif .'  "  One  also  hears  in  Don. 
"luifcif  A  péAf."  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ward  remarks,  however,  "  The 
word  is  5iúifuíf  here"  (Killy- 
begs  district).  The  following, 
put  together  from  information 
supplied  by  correspondents, 
shows  how  the  same  word  may 
vary  dialectically  even  in  Co. 
Donegal  itself :  iuifcif(Ardara, 
Rosses),  i«fCAif  (Rosses  and 
near  Glenties),  iúfA-péAf  (Dun- 
gloe),  5iúifcíf  (Killybegs), 
5iuifuif  (Bluestack  Mts.), 
■oiuifcif  (Glenties,  Teelin).] 

tÁ,  m.,  day  ;  30  tÁ,  till  day,  hence 
always,  ever,  XXVII.,  74,  u. 
[50  ÍÁ  has  this  sense  very  com- 
monly in  Don.] 

JLaj,  m.,  hollow,  depth ;  -o'ót 
mé  Af  ifc  iat>  1  t.  tiA  hoix)ce 
(I),  I  drank  them  again  in  the 
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depth  (dead)  of  the  night, 
XIII.,  68,  5  (also  -o'ót  mé  An 
c-iomtÁn  A5  I.  nA  hoi"óée,  K). 

La^ac,  friendly,  affable,  XXII., 
72,  v.  [In  U.  this  word  is 
pron.  Iaoc,  Ioac,  in  Con.  and 
M.  Uc.] 

LÁn,  m.,  the  full,  whole  ;  I.  An 
(MoblA,  the  whole  Bible,  IX., 

66,  3;  I.  nA  fiÁtte,  the  full 
quarter,  for  a  whole  quarter, 
VII.,  65,  4,  J  XL  (B,  E,  K), 
67 ;  t.  ha  mior a,  the  full  month, 
for  a  whole  month,  XIV.,  68, 
v. 

JlÁfi,  the  middle;  {1  1.  ha 
h  Aoi  n  e,  in  the  middle  of  Friday 
(A,  B,  D),  IX.,  66,  an  assevera- 
tion; J  ni  peAftft  Itom  An 
oiT)ce  AjAm  'nÁ  lÁfi  An  lAe, 
I  do  not  prefer  to  have  the 
night  to  the  middle  of  the  day, 
IX.  (I),  66;  J  1  I.  tiA  míor-A  'mo 
■óvnne  bocu,  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  as  a  pauper,  XIV., 
68. 

ieA"ób  (teAb),  m.,  a  strip,  a  hide  ; 
gen.  pi.,  -bAC  (J  -btjiAc),  aj 
cajauat)  t.,  tanning  hides,  V., 

67,  7;  J-óeAmAn  teAT>b  pe  a 
-óeAnf  A-Ó  bfiój,  not  a  strip  of 
it  would  make  a  shoe,  V.  (A), 
64. 

leA^An,  m.,  a  different  or  variant 
way  of  saying  a  thing,  a  vary- 
ing form,  a  variant  ;  AÚfiti^A-ó 
teA3An,  various  readings, 
'  variae  lectiones,'  an  expression 
obtained  from  John  Hegarty. 
(L).  [Usual  in  (Jon.  and  Don. 
Cp.cÁ-ojtoc-teAjAn  A|1  SeAgÁn, 
John  does  not  look  strong  or 
well;  feo,  cinft  turA  "oo 
teA^An  -pém  Aififiu-o(no  feo), 
mAfV  fÁfui^e  mo  "óóij-r a  iú, 
here,  put  your  own  way  (con- 
struction, &c.)  on  that  (or  this), 
if  my  way  doesn't  satisfy  you 
(Tory).] 

léAn,  ???.,  affliction,  misery  ;  cuifi 


me  An  oróce  trceAc  jmoi  téAn, 
I  spent  the  night  in  miser v, 
XXVI,  74,  14. 

teAnbAme,  childish,  innocent, 
X.,  66,  v. 

LéAjif  5Á1I,  /.,  a  map,  néAmfiÁT>. 

beAÚ,  /.,  half  ;  dat.  teit :  a  teic, 
the  half  of  them,  IV.,  63,  z. 
The  dat.  form  occurred  only  in 
A  and  D ;  the  Don.  versions 
have  the  asyntactic  leAt. 

léi^eAnn,  m.,  learning,  literature, 
gen.  léijmn,  A5  po^lutm  I., 
studying,  VII.,  65,  4. 

Iei5im,  I  let;  3  s.  cond.  a  tei5- 
j:eAT)  a  fttin  tiom,  who  would 
fall  in  love  with  me  (lit.  who 
would  let  her  love  go  with  me), 
XXII.,  72,  y. 

Léijúeóifi,  a  reader,  VII. ,  65,  5. 

Jtétm,  /.,  a  leap  ;  ir  geAftftfAinn 
téim,  and  I  would  cut  (take, 
make)  a  leap,  I  would  leap, 
XVII.  (F),  70. 

téimneAC,  /.,  leaping,  leaps  ; 
gen.  -m^e :  A5  z;eAfiftAT>  ({  caiú- 
eAm)  I.,  leaping,  making  leaps, 

xvi r.,  70,  2. 

témi-ó  (old  ace.  as  nom.)  =  téme, 
shirt,  II.,  62,  5. 

lion,  m.  (net),  hence  power,  grasp, 
possession,  disposal ;  Aft  mo  I., 
in  my  possession,  at  my  dis- 
posal, XVIII.,  70,  z  ("tlut) 
nAc  bftnt  ajau,  ní't  pé  Aft  -oo 
lion,''  e.  05).  [Cp.  the 
opposite  Af  mo  tion  :  "  CÁ  mo 
cóua  móft  r  uftóicte  *]  uÁ  f  é  50 
mófi  Af  mo  iion,"  Con.  song  ; 
and  tern'  lion,  &c.  :  "triAfi  ir 
beAn  -oubAc  "oe'n  Áiu  mé  x>o 
tÁfttA  let)'  lion,"  Muns.  song.] 

lon*oub  (a  blackbird),  hence  a 
rapparee  or  Irish  outlaw  of  the 
Jacobite  period  (see  Ca^a), 
X.,  66,  z. 

Iuac,  m.,  price  ;  a  Ivjac  tulij, 
the  entire  price  of  them,  XIII., 
68,  5. 

ÍUib,  /.,  a  loop  ;   a  trick  ;  m  5AC 
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tnte  túib,  in  every  trick  (  =  per- 
fectly), VI.  (TJ),  77,  14.  This 
reading  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  very 
probable  that  what  originally 
existed  was  a  place-name,  Aca-ó 
tiA  tuibe. 


trUi'oin,  /.,  morning  ;  Afi  m.,  in 
the  morning,  XXV,  74,  7. 

JrriAi^irxifi  cóifoe,  a  coachman, 
X.  (Aa),  66. 

mAijifcijt  -pjoite,  in.,  school- 
master, VI.,  64,  z. 

{TTlAinzre,  m.,  mantle  (?),  now 
commonly  woman's  dress, 
"cAfós  rsoilxce  f  Aitiriti^" ; 
mo  tri.  SpÁirmeAC,  my  Spanish 
mantle  (?),  IV.  (L). 

ímÁitireÁil,  /.,  marching, 
XVIII.  (F,0),  70.  [A  commoner 
sense  in  Don.  is  l<  harping  on 
the  same  string,"  "talking  of 
the  same  thing,"  tnÁifvp  eÁtAi"óe 
=  one  who  harps  ;  bí  ré  a  5  m. 
ojmi,  he  was  harping  at  me.] 

ITIaLai-ó,  /.,  brow  ;  used  topog., 
V.,  64,  1  ;  pi.  mAÍAi-óeACA. 
[In  Muns.  rriAtA,  gen.  mAtArm, 
pi.  mAÍAÍ.] 

iriAot,  bald,  XV.,  69,  8. 

inAficAC,  a  rider;  m.  z\\úpA,  a 
trooper,  VI.,  64,  v. 

;j;rnéAX),  amount,  greatness ;  J  <\|1 
méAX),  through  the  greatness 
VI.,  64. 

JmeA-óon  tAe,  mid-day,  XV. 
(Y),  79,  u.  [It  also  has  the 
meaning  of  "dinner-time" 
and  even  "  dinner,"  e.g.,  ueAtiA 
x>o  tii.  I.,  eat  your  dinner 
(Mon.),  te  hA^Ai-ó  a  m  t.,  for 
his  dinner  (Arm.).] 

meAfAim,  I  think;  ir-  é  ní-ó 
meAf  mé,  what  I  thought  was, 
I.,  61,  5. 

méifie,  m.,  a  mayor,  V.,  64,  5  ; 
'mo  méi|te*oúitce,  (as)  a  mayor 
of  a  district,  XXII.,  72,  8. 

tttiAn,  /.,  desire,  wish,  XT7  ,  69,  6. 


Jmilo^T),  an  English  word,  "  my 
lord,"  for  lord,  X.  (A). 

tYhmpceoifi,  minister,  XXIV.,  73, 
y.  [As  in  Muns.,  the  form 
mm  if  uifi  is  also  used,  especially 
in  Don. ;  the  Con.  form  minif- 
céijie  differs  from  both.] 

fminuigAT),  explanation;  bei^um 
m.  -oóbÚA,  I  explain  to  them,  or 
give  them  an  explanation,  IX. 
(R). 

imiocmAji,  ugly;  ca  au  cAite 
m.,  XV.  (M),  69.  [Pron.  as 
spelt ;  also  used  in  N.  Connacht. 
Orthog.  uncertain.] 

Jmio-mox)AmAit  (Y),  ill-bred, 
unmannerly,  uncivil,  rough,  for- 
ward, insolent,  impertinent, 
disrespectful,  XV.  (for  triAol), 
79,  w. 

tniontAC,  m.,  the  finest  of  grass, 
beautiful  sward;  gen.  mion- 
Iai§;  ClocA|»  mionlAij,  grassy 
or  verdant  Clogher,  XXVI., 
74,  10,  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
water  being  apparently  so 
alluded  to  rather  than  the  town. 
[Cp.  mintAc,  O'R  This  word 
is  also  the  proper  form  of  Meen- 
lagh,  "on  the  Blackwater  in 
Meath,  three  miles  above 
Kells,"  wrongly  explained  by 
Dr.  Joyce  as  1Tlion-toc  (I. 
Names  of  Places,  II.,  416).  It 
is  often  spelt  minteAc  and 
mitteAc,  the  latter  form  being- 
used  in  Connacht.] 

JrtloiteAf=moúui5eAf,  pft.pass. 
of  motmjim;  tri.  T>Am-r-A,  "I 
thought,"  it  was  felt  by  me,  it 
appeared  to  me,  I.  (I.),  61. 
[For  -co  motuijeA-o.  It  is  a 
formation  similar  to  x>o  f  itceAf 

=  I»0    fAOlteAT),    T)UbA|lÚAf  = 

•oubfiA-ó,  of  Muns.  The  ter- 
mination -Af  belongs  properly 
only  to  dental  stems.] 

tnúinim,  I  teach;  1  s.  imp/, 
emph.j  VI.,  64,  z. 

tnnltAc,    m.,    summit,   top;    pi. 
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trmttAi$  andmuttACA  are  pre- 
ferred in  Ulster  and  Meath : 
IT).  CeAmfiAc  (lit.  Tara  sum- 
mits), X.,  66,  9;  m.  An  CÁijin 
(lit  cairn  summits),  XIX.,  71, 
2;  m.  §Ái£Ín,  the  summits  of 
Gaugin,  XVI.,  69,  y. 

nÁ  =  or,  nor,  for,  than,  is  the  only 
form  used  in  W.  Ulster.  In 
E.  Uls.  nÁ  is  used  r=  or.  See 
nó.  Both  have  been  employed 
in  the  text  as  required  by 
standard  usage. 

tleAÓ,  0i.,  a  person,  anyone  ;  gen. 
neic ;  dat.  neoc,  IX.,  66,  4 
(this  form  is  usual  in  E.  Uls.). 

t1eithceA"o,/.  unleave,  as  it  were  ; 
Aft  (An)  n.  -oo,  without  the 
leave  of,  in  spite  of,  IV.,  63,  9. 
E.  had  -oAft  for  aji,  and  often 
the  phrase  is  simply  n.  -oo  ("OAfi 
is  like  the  Mid.  I.  form  of  taji). 
[Cp.  cuaix>  uu  Ann  &\\  mo 
neAtnceA-o,  you  went  there 
against  my  will  (Tory) ; 
neAtnceA-o  "oo  mo  cÁifvoib, 
without  the  leave  of  my  friends 
(Arm.  song) ;  neAmceA*o  *oo  tiA 
b|tÁiú|nb,  without  the  leave  of 
the  friars  (Art  McC.).] 

neoc,  see  neAc. 

ni,  not ;  ni  30  réimiT),  it  is  not 
gently,  II.,  62,  1  ;  ni  hi,  IV., 
63,  v ;  ni  teAnAim,  VIII.,  65, 
v;  ni  pA^Aim,  XII.,  67,  y  ;  ni 
ceACAi-ó,  XIIL,  68,  2;  ni'l, 
XVI.,  69,  9,  XX.,  71,  w.  [The 
only  negative  occurring  in  the 
Donegal  versions.  The  use  of 
ca  by  the  writers  of  Tyrconnell 
looks  like  an  affectation  ;  it  is, 
however,  employed  there  in 
emphatic  answers,  and  is, 
I  believe,  preferred  in  the  far 
north  of  the  county.  Not  one 
of  Peter  Walsh's  songs  has  an 
example  of  ca.     See  ca.] 

nó  (pron.  n«)  =  (or),  nor,  than,  is 
the  form  commonly  used  in  E. 


Ulster,  both  for  nÁ  =  nor  and 
'nÁ  =  than.     See  nÁ 

tOcjiAf,  m.9  bosom,  XV. ;  cuacca 
1  n-ocr»Af  is  the  common  read- 
ing as  the  beginning  of  3rd 
line.    Manx  ogherish,  bosom. 

Oibfn-oe,  a  workman,  labourer  ; 
o.  rpÁi*oe,  a  delver,  agricultural 
labourer,  XXV.,  74,  2. 

Oi-óée,  /.,  night ;  1  tó  50  n-oi-oce, 
in  a  day  and  a  night,  68,  5 ; 
%  mÁ  b'f  a"oa  An  oi"óce,  though 
the  night  was  long,  no  matter 
how  long  the  night  was,  XIII. 
(E),  68  ;  reAcc  nAho.,  "against 
the  night,"  by  night-time,  68, 
y  ;  Aji  f  eA'ó  ha  honi>ce,  during 
or  throughout  the  night,  XV., 

69,  3;  a  cmfi  mé  An  oi*óce 
irceAc  j?aoi  téAn,  I  spent  the 
night  in  misery,  XXVI.,  74, 

m  14. 

Oi5beAn./.,youngwoman,damsel, 
dat.  Ó3thnA0i(after5Ac,  D),IX., 
66,   7;    dat.pl.  ogthnAio,  X., 

66,  y. 

Ói ji,  for,  because,  I.,  61,  y  ;  XVII., 

70,  7.  [Both  in  E.  and  VV. 
Ulster  this  word  is  usually  pro- 
nounced with  prosthetic  j?  and 
short,  £oifi  (for).  From  a 
native  of  Thomond  I  have  heard 
oifi    (er),    short    also.     nuAifi 

^  (noift)  often  takes  its  place.] 
Ót,  ?«.,  act  of  drinking,  I.,  61,  x  ; 

III.,  63,  4;  X.,66,  y ;  XV.,  69, 

3  ;  XXI.,  72,  3. 
ÓlAim,  I  drink,  VIII.,  65,  x,  XI., 

67,  2,  XXI.,  72,  6  ;  1  s.  per/. 
•o'ótAf,  XIV.,  68,  x,  "o'et  mé, 
XIII.,  68,  5. 

pilteA"ó,  m.,  act  of  returning;  'r^fi 
mop.  Aniof,  and  when  I  return 
from  the  north,  XI.  (A),  67,  7  ; 
{ Aft  p.  Anior  "OAth,  when  I 
returned  from  the  north,  XIV. 
(E),  68  ;  J  aji  p.  Aft  Air  a^  CAjm 
cSiAX)Ait  "OArh,  when  I  was 
returning  back  from  Carnteel,!. 
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píob,  /.,  pipe,  bagpipes;  gen. 
píbe ;  pl.  pírbA,  -aí  ;  gen.  pl. 
píob  :  A5  ({  Atje,  A)  remm 
píob,  playing  the  pipes,  XXII., 
72,  10  ;  J  1  n-1mp  eoJAin  Ag 
pemm  aji  ha  piobAi'b,  in  Inish- 
owen  playing  on  the  pipes, 
XIV.  (I),  68. 

piobAifie,  m.,  a  piper,  XIII.,  68, 
8. 

ptAtinrÁil,  gen.  -Át  a,  /.,  planta- 
tion. [Used  in  tléAtrijiÁ-ó.  It 
is  common  in  Uls.  =  pÁr-coitl.] 

ptéix>eÁil,  /'.,arguing,chaffering, 
V.,  64,  3.  [Usual  in  U.  and 
Meath  songs  :  "  CuaIa  mé  Toír- 
A5ptéi"oeÁit,"  Rev.P.O'  Brien.] 

poiciceoifi  (B,  C,  E,  F,  0), 
Jpoiuiceitii*óe(M,X),  Jpoiuij- 
eoip  (A,  G),  an  apothecary,  a 
druggist,VI.,  64,  9.  [Cómjm  p 
is  used  for  "  drugs  "  in  Don.] 

PfiAb,  quick,  sudden  ;  adv.  30  p., 
II.,  62,  1. 

iPjiAb,  a  start,  a  twinkling  ;  1 
bp.,  in  a  twinkling,  suddenly  ; 
II.  (K),  62.  [Cp.lep.tiAfút, 
in  an  eye-blink.] 

p|tÁiT)inneAc,  busy,  hurried,  in 
earnest  haste  or  business. 

{pjiAp,  m.,  a  sudden  start,  a 
quick  motion;  ^An  fiy&p,  gently, 
quietly,  II.  (U),  62.  [Cp.  le 
pjiAp  riA  put.  PfiAb  and  pjiAp 
appear  to  be  variant  forms.] 

Jp jieAb,  sudden ;  50  p.,  suddenly, 
H.  (L,  X),  62. 

JpfieAb,  /.,  a  start,  a  bounce  ; 
dat.  pjnb,  1  bp.,  suddenly,  II. 
(I) ;  "00  pjieAb,  with  a  start, 
suddenly,  II.  (M),  62  ;  50 
bpfiib,  with  a  start,  suddenly 
(an  antique  form),  II.  (U),  62. 

ifppiob,  quick,  hasty ;  adv.  50 
p.,  II.  (E),  62. 


ftÁcÁit,  /.,  act  of  raking,  XXV., 

74,6. 
UÁ*ó,  m.,  act  of  saying  ;  nÁ  p  Aoil 


5UJ\  CU5AT>-|A   ACAim    -O  A    JtAT) 

pin,  do  not  think  I  allude  to 
you  in  saying  this,  do  not  think 
that  what  I  have  said  is  aimed 
at  you,  IV.,  63,  w  ;  'p  nAc 
leAc-pA,  a  bpumneAlt,  ACÁim 
"o'Á  pÁ"ó  pin,  and  is  it  not  to 
you,  maiden,  I  am  saying  this, 
XXVII.,  74.  y. 

JílÁi-óc,  v.  n.,  act  of  saying  ;  nÁ 
pit  gup'b  'ugA-o-pA  auá  me  -o'Á 
pArou  peo,  don't  think  it  is  to 
you  I  allude  in  saying  this,  IV. 
(E)  ;  leAc-pA,  a  bptnnneAtt, 
rÁ  mé  'nA1"°c  reo»  to  you, 
maiden,  I  am  saying  this, 
XXVIII.  (F),  75.  [The  usual 
form  in  Donegal.] 

tttÁróciJ,  v.  ??.,  act  of  saying; 
AuÁim  "o'Á  p.,  I  am  saying  it, 
IV.  (B).  [Usual  in  E.  Uls., 
but  it  occurs  also  in  folk-tales 
in  Don.] 

ÍIA05A,  /.,  choice,  XV.;  J  ca 
bpuit  mo  ft.,  where  my  choice 
is,  X. ;  {  mÁ'p  ji.  teAc  tmpe  Ap 
peA|tAib  pÁit,  if  you  prefer  me 
to  the  (other)  men  of  Ireland, 
XXVIII.  (O),  75.  [Pron.  ro, 
rae,  the  former  chiefly  in  E. 
Uls.,  the  latter  mostly  in  Don.] 

TlAoJAin,  /.,  choice,  II.,  62,  4  ; 
*oe  peAfiAtb  étpeAnn  au  njtAc- 
pA-ó  ft.  opm  mp  au  pó*o,  would 
she  prefer  of  the  men  of  (all) 
Ireland  another  instead  of  my- 
self to  walk  the  road  with  her ; 
X  mÁ  JAbAnn  (jtACAnn)  cw  a 
(■00)  pAo$Ain  A|t  peAjiAib  pAtt 
mé,  if  you  choose  me  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  men  of  (all)  Ireland, 
XXVIII.  (F,  H),  75 ;  J  nó  An 
n^tAcpAT)  a  jiAogAin  a  beit 
ttom  'pAt1  l^ÓT),  or  would  she 
choose  to  accompany  me  in  the 
road,  II.  (A),  62. 

jRéAjún,  m.f  a  region,  district, 
country,  continent;  pl.  -úm 
(1  n-é.  ua  n-é.)  ppí-o  ua  p., 
through  the  regions,  &c,  XVII, 
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(0),  70.  [RéAjún  coiíTii^úeAc, 
m  strange  or  foreign  continent 
(Tory).] 

Uéice,  m. ,  wandering,  idle  stroll- 
ing, tramping.  The  name  of 
the  song  is  sometimes  íléice 
ÓAijin  uSiA-ÓAit,  and  cor- 
ruptedlyUéiceC<\|iAAn  CfUAitt 
(Rosses). 

tto^Ain,/.,  choice  ;  mÁ'pt1-  Igau 
aji  -peAjiAib  £Áit  mé,  if  you 
choose  me  in  preference  to 
the  (other)  men  of  Fál  (Ire- 
land), XXVIII.,  75,  y;  }  m Á 
jní  uu  fio^Ain  -oiom  ("OArh),  if 
you  choose  me,  XXVIII.  (T. 
W),  75  ;  {An  njÍACfA-ó  r  í 
m<\ji  it,  would  she  accept  as  a 
choice,  would  she  choose,  II. 
(Y),  78,  z.  [Pron.  jtAthAin 
(rou'-win).] 

nó^Ai^eAcc,  /.,  act  of  carrying 
on  light,  flirting  conversation, 
flirting,  coquetting,  F  (le, 
with,  or  A|i,  on)  ;  aj  |i.  teir- 
(aji,  F)  tiA  mnÁib,  "roguing" 
(flirting)  with  the  women, 
XII.,  67,  z.  [Cp.  as  t1-  ri^-o 
tiA  mnÁ,  flirting  amongst  the 
women  (Tory) ;  the  Farney 
form  is  apparently  fio^Ai]!- 
eAcc  or  -|iu5AifteAcc  with 
short  vowel,  as  in  a  5  cAinu  -j 
A5  -pu^AijieAcc  Léiti,  which 
occurs  in  gjieAnn  nA  ^Ae-óitje, 
I.,  2,  27.] 

UUA15,  /.,  a  hurried  or  flying 
visit,  ramble  ;  beifnm  An  fi. 
rm  fior  30  "pÁriAi-o,  I  make 
that  visit  down  (northwards) 
to  Fanad),  VII.,  65,  1. 

fRuAi^im,  I  drive,  rout ;  a  ftuAi^ 
mé  An  bÁitli-ó,  I  drove  out 
the  bailiff,  XII.  (I).  [It  is 
also  intrans.=I  wander,  &c, 
e.g.,  |tuAi3  rmre  ahiac  Aft  An 
ciji,  I  wandered  out  through 
the  country  (Mon.  song).] 

rtiiir*5im,  I  thrash,  I  handle 
roughly,    I   bruise  ;    1    s.   pft. 


anal,  XII.,  67,  11.  [Cp. 
fiúir$pix>  mé  iú  ie  bACA,  tnAji' 
mbéi*ó  cú  50  focAiji,  I'll 
thrash  you  with  a  stick,  if  you 
won't  keep  quiet  (Glenties)  ; 
but  -fitiir5im  also  =  I  squeeze 
(in  Tory),  e.g.,  tug  mé  ttursAf) 
b|téA5  *oi,  I  gave  her  a  good 
squeezing.] 

tílún,  m.,  resolve;  An  ngÍAcpÁ 
p.  a  beiú  'ueAcc  Y  a  ]ió"o,  would 
you  decide  to  be  coming  in  the 
road  (i.e.,  to  walk  it),  II.  (B), 
62. 

Run,  m.,  affection  ;  a  lei^jreAX)  a 
|i.  Liom,  who  would  bestow  her 
affection  on  me,  XXII.,  72,  y. 


Sacau,  m.,  a  bag,  sacking  ;  -com' 
f.  cnÁibe,  of  my  hempen  bag, 
IV.,  63,  9. 

SÁ1Ú,  /.,  sufficiency,  fill;  ólAim 
r.  móji  CAob  úaII  -oe'n  §aou, 
I  drink  a  great  fill  on  the  far 
side  of  G-weebarra,  XXI.,  72,  6  ; 
%  ólAim  f.  mAiú  1  nT)ún  Uí 
néill,  I  drink  a  good  fill  in 
O'NenTs  mansion,  XL  (I); 
{ótAini  r.  móji  1  gCon-OAe 
^onujiuim,  XIII.  (L). 

SAihjiA-ó,  m.,  summer,  XVIII., 
70,  2;  gen.,  X.,  66,  v. 

J'S  Ann  =  ir  Ann,  it  is  there 
(=ireAX));  1  teiui|i  CeAnAinn 
Y  Ann  a  t*u1f5  m&  An  bÁilli-ó, 
in  Letterkenny  (it  is  there)  I 
trounced  the  bailiff  ;  1  mbAite 
nuA  'f  Ann  uac  bf ÁJAim  ceAT) 
corhnAi-óe,in  Newtownstewart 
(it  is  there)  I  get  no  .leave  to 
dwell,  XII.  (E),  67. 

:j:SAoi|ire  =  exculpation,  IX.  (C), 
66.     See  fAOfiA-o. 

JSAOiteAmAil,  funny,  mirthful  ; 
50  ruAific  Y  5°  V-  AB  SeA^Án 
mo  ST1^»  pleasantly  and 
merrily  in  the  house  of  John 
my  love  (John  Molloy),  XXL, 
72'. 
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SAop  ctoice,  m.,  a  stone-mason, 
XXIV.,  73,  9.  [In  t)éAptA5Ap 
ua  pAop  called  Aipic  cot>a, 
from  Aipic,  mason,  and  cot>a, 
ca*oa,  gen.  of  cai-o,  a  layer  or 
binding  stone.] 
SAopA-ó,  m.,  exculpation,  justi- 
fication, acquittal ;  beAppAmn 
p.  -oóbtA,  I  would  exculpate 
myself  from  their  charge,  IX., 
66,  3.  [SAOftuxvo  and  p AotpAc 
are  also  used  for  this,  and 
sometimes  even  p Aoipp  e  (C).] 
SÁptnjte,  tired,  XXI.,  72,  8. 
[Usually  rÁfuiig'e,  but  yÁ\\- 
viifce  (for  pÁptncce?)  is  tlie 
Omeath  form.] 
SeÁT)Ai-óe,  ra.,  awanderer,  a  way- 
farer (in  tléAmpÁT)).  [A  Done- 
gal word.  Cp.  &\\  p  éix>  (Co. 
Arm.),  A-p  peoix>  (Co.  Mon.), 
wandering,  in  exile.  One 
would  expect  péA"OAiT>e,  the  eÁ 
being  no  doubt  due  to  Don. 
pronunciation,  cp.  -oeÁnArh  for 
■oéAUArh.  From  O.  Ir.  féu,  a 
path  ?] 

SeAÍ,  m..  a  spell,  a  turn,  a  while ; 
J  p.  cAiriAitl,  a  spell  of  a  while, 
a  long  spell  or  time,  X.  (B,  C), 
66,  is  an  expression  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Irish  speaker 
of  Death  Chuinn,  from  Meath 
to  Donegal ;  p  eAt  mi  of  a,  a 
spell  of  a  month,  for  a  month, 
XL,  67,  5,  X  XIV.,  68. 

JSéAnA*ó,  m.,  denial ;  gen.  p éAnuA  ; 
ax;  uAOAipu  péAncA,  denying, 
IX.  (W),  77,  19. 

tSeAn-bui5,  /.,  old  wig,  IV.  (D, 
N). 

SeAncAp,  m.,  a  talk  about  or  de- 
scription of  a  thing  in  detail. 

{SeAn-ceAnn,  old  head,  IV.  (1ST). 

SeAU-ionn,oúp,  m.,  old  native. 
[Muns,  word  occurring  in 
néAmpÁ-ó.] 

SeAn-upmbAp,  /.,  old  trews  ;  p. 
SpÁinneAC,  old  Spanish  trews, 
III.,  63,  8,  IV.,  63,  10.     The 


cpiubAp  was  a  combination 
garment,  clothing  the  person 
from  head  to  foot . 
Séix>  (Louth,  Arm.),  peói*o  (Arm., 
Mon.),  wandering,  exile,  in  Ap 
péi-o,  XXIII.,  73,  8,  Ap  peói-o 
(in  RéAmpÁ-ó).  [Appéi"o  =  "Ap 
piubAt,  Ap  -oibipu,  a\\  peAc- 
pÁn  "  (Omeath)  ;  Ap  peói-o  = 
"  &y  peAcpÁn,  Ap  -oibipu" 
(Farney).  Some  explained  it 
"  astray  (in  the  head),  silly  " 
(from  natives  of  South  Ar- 
magh)* The  form  pelt)  is  used 
from  Carlingford  to  Drumintee 
on  one  side  of  Slieve  Gullion, 
but  at  Mullaghbawn  on  another 
side  of  the  same  mountain,  and 
from  that  into  Co.  Mon.,  and 
at  Carriff,  Co.  Armagh,  peói"o 
is  the  form  used.  No  doubt 
the  latter  is  the  Meath  form 
also.  O.  Ir.  péu,  a  path?. 
pÁn,  so  usual  in  Muns.,  appears 
to  be  a  close  synonym  of  it,  but 
all  the  idioms  of  each  do  not 
correspond,  e.g.,  tei^mc  ctm 
pÁm  (Muns.),  to  let  go  to  loss  or 
ruin=:lei3eAn  attiojaCUIs.).] 

Seilg,  /.,  hunting,  XVIIL,  70,  y. 

Séirhix),  gentle,  mild ;  adv.  50 
p.,  II.,  62,  2.  Commonly 
péirh. 

Semm,  /".,  playing  (a  musical 
instrument)  ;  ({  A3  Ai$e)  p. 
piob,  playing  the  pipes, 
XXII.,  72,  10;  a5  p.  téA-o, 
playing  strings  (the  harp), 
XXVI.,  74,  12  ;  %  p.  úéA-oAib, 
playing  of  strings,  harping, 
III.  (B),  63  ;  a\\  p.  úóat),  to 
the  playing  of  strings,  to  the 
harp,  to  a  harp  accompani- 
ment, XXVIL,  74,  18. 

Seoi*o.     See  péix>  and  peÁ'OAi'óe. 

JS^AnnpA-ó,  m.,  terror,  affright ; 

„.   JbuAit  p.  mé,  I  got  frightened, 

"  II.  (Y),  78,  x;  frightening, 
scaring :  X  AE  V-  ppe&cAr), 
scaring  crows,  XVII.,  70. 
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S^AjiAitn,  T  part  (te,  with ;  ó, 
from  ;  or  -oe,  from)  ;  r^Aft, 
3  s.  pft.,  3ujt  f.  mo  ciaU,  tiom, 
A,  B,  S(t  x)íom  0;uAirn,E),  I., 
61,  5.  [The  use  of  ó  is  found 
in  the  literature ;  cp.  for  -oe, 
"  b'é  "oÁp  acc  nA  gÁltcAcc' 
■oo  fgAji  nupe  *óíob,"  Peter 
O'Dornin,  P.  and  P.  of  M.,  p. 
40.] 

JS^Afit),  /.,  a  dram  or  pouring, 
XI.  (B,  D);  %pl.  fsÁfTOACA, 
XI.  (A).  [Cp.  fsAji-o  rhó|i 
•oo'n  ftnf3i*ó  "oonn,  Meath 
song ;  f 5ÁJ1-OA-Ó,  pouring, 
squirting.] 

JS^AUAtriAit,  retiring,  bashful; 
m  hi  aw  beAn  if  j\,  IV.  (I). 
[Cp.  ní't  f^Ác  aji  bic  tnjtúi 
pém,  she  is  very  forward  (bold, 
pushing)  ;  béAt  $&t)  f^Áú,  a 
blabbing  mouth,  one  who  is 
always  blabbing  (Tory).] 

SjineA-oóiji,  m.,  a  knife  maker, 
VII.,  65,  7.  [This  word  is 
used  as  a  nickname  for  a 
branch  of  the  M'Kennas  in 
Trough,  Co.  Monaghan  (Fr. 
L.  O'Kieran).] 

{SgiofvoAim,  I  turn  or  rush 
suddenly ;  níojt  f óa-o  rnife 
innpj  cÁji  rS^tiT)  mo  ciaII 
uAim,  I  could  not  tell  whether 
my  sense  had  run  from  me, 
I.  (T),  61.  [Cp.  the  following 
saying  of  a  woman  of  the 
parish  of  Inver,  Co.  Don.  : 
"xMi  cmeÁt  béAfitA  bí  A3AIT), 
1  'ccí  ah  Tlí  pn,  ci3i|i  mé 
|toitr»enApÁifcí  éj-oAijmuJA-ó 
f  íotitAi-óe    ojim  !      30    r- ítim 

At101f      30      fglOjl'OfAI'Ó      f1AT) 

AmAc  3An  béAjitA  nÁ  ^Ae- 
x>it5 !  "  "  the  kind  of  English 
I  had,  and  the  King  (God) 
sees  that  (=none),  I  placed  it 
before  the  children  ;  ever- 
lasting fastening  to  me !  I 
now  think  that  they  will  turn 
out  without  either  English  or 


Irish ! "  S5ioffOAim  is  clearly 
=  Muns.  r^iúti-oAim.] 

S5ÍC,  H,  L,  Y  (Jr51'r^e,  E, 
r5i"'rce>  ^),  res^  5  ní  teACAi-ó 
f .  oftm  acc  A3  ceAntiAc  boc,  I 
had  not  time  to  rest  from 
buying  buck-goats,  XIII.,  68. 
Th'on  and  jnnx>e  occur  as 
variants. 

S3tÁuóifi,  a  slater,  XXV.,  74,  4. 
Pure  Ir.,  ptintieA,oói|i,  ftinti- 
reóiji. 

Ssttícneóiji,  a  writer,  VII.,  65, 
5;  tV.(G). 

SiAbjiÁn,  m.,  raving,  getting  silly, 
the  incipient  stage  of  lunacy, 
delusion,  visions,  I.,  61,  x. 
[It  is  a  very  usual  word  in 
Don.,  and  signifies  also  "a 
slight  spell  or  attack  of  any- 
thing," and  "indications, 
symptoms,  or  notions"  of 
some  change.  The  following 
examples  will  show  the  use  of 
it :  CÁ  y  lAbfAn  Aifi  or  zÁ  f .  aji 
a  inuitin  =  "  uÁ  meAt  Aft  a 
incinn  "  ;  uÁ  p lAbfiÁn  pópuA 
ojiu,  "  you  have  notions  of 
marriage"  (said  to  one  by 
those  who  do  not  desire  the 
marriage)  ;  z&  piAbfiAn 
rneAjiAi^e  aiji,  he  is  showing 
signs  of  mental  aberration,  or 
the  first  attack  of  insanity; 
uÁ  r-iAbfiÁn  pófcA  A3  reAcc 
Ai|i,  he  is  getting  mad  about 
marriage ;  cÁ  f  lAbfiÁn  cmmf 
tii|iti,  .1.,  "30  jiAb  zúr  cinnif 
tnfin  no  30  jiAb  nnneAf  A3 
ceACu  uifiti  "  ;  cuifi  mé  f. 
nnnif  -oiom  An  cpeAcumAm 
r  eo  c\iait)  tAfic,  "  I  put  a  scud 
(skift)  of  sickness  off  me  last 
week  "  ;  bí  r lAbpÁn  p lAb-pAip 
Aifi,  he  had  a  touch  of  fever  ; 
bí  fiAbjiÁn  meif3e  Ai|i,  .1., 
"nAc-fiAb  fé  50  hAn-otc;"  bi 

f  1Ab|tÁn  CO-OÍAUA  A1f1,  .1.,  "  T1AC 

jtAb  f  é  aji  "0013,  acc  |tux)  beA3 
-oe  "  ;    a\\  r-tAbfiÁn  .1.    "  peAC- 
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fiÁtiAC  i  n-innnn  ";  rÁfiAbfÁn 
oibf  e  of  t:  or  cÁ  fiAbf  Án  of  c 
A3  -out  A5  obAif,  you  are 
only  playing  with  the  work. 
ÍIÁTTIA1VI15  is  sometimes  used 
synonymously,  e.g.,  f.  An 
pop ca  =  f .  póf  ca.  Cp.  O.  Ir. 
fiAbAftA  1m  CoinchutAm-o, 
Cuchulainn  became  enraged, 
Ac]  f 

JSiAbf  ÁnAÓ,  raving,  distracted  ; 
adv.,  30  f .,  I.  (K,  O),  61.  [Also 
used  as  noun  :  cÁ  f  é  'nA  f  iAb- 
fÁnAc.] 

{SiAbfÁnAcu,  raving,  getting 
silly,  I.  (O),  61.  [A3  f lAbfÁn- 
acc  ceoit  also  =  droning  an 
air.] 

JSiAmrÁn,  m.,  mirth,  merriment, 
pleasure,  I.  (B,  D),  61  ;  f. 
ceóit  =  a  song,  usually  of  a 
light  kind.  ["  Joking  "  (Don.); 
"bí  fé  A3  fiamrÁn  oftu."] 

JSiAmrÁnAc,  merry,  exhilarated, 
I,  (A),  61. 

{SiAtbftÁnAC,  "fairy-like,"  I. 
(K).  [Cp.  fiAbf  a,  a  fairy  or 
sprite,  a  usual  word  in  Muns.] 

Sin,  that ;  it  is  used  proleptically, 
for  emphasis'  sake :  'S  AnnAm 
conncAf  fin  f  ac  mAf  éi*oeA"ó, 
seldom  did  I  see  (or,  was  seen) 
that  (such  a  thing)  a  sack  as  a 
garment,  II.,  62,  y;  ni't  fin 
Áiu  o  íoccAf  pÁnAit),  there  is 
not  (that)  a  place  from  the 
north  of  Fanad,  XVI.,  69,  9  ; 
fin  Af  if ,  moreover,  in  addition, 
XXVII.,  74,  w.  [Also  used 
proleptically  in  Con.  See  foc- 
tóif    of    <ArhfÁin    Cmtm    T>e 

£>Altíf.] 

Simm,  I  stretch ;  2  s.  imperat.  fin 
•oo  ÍÁih,  stretch  out  your  hand 
=  give  me  your  hand,  XXVIII., 
75,  z. 

JSínim  (I  prolong,  I  lengthen), 
hence  I  walk  on,  in  this  sense 
commonly  with  le  :  finim 
(cuaix)   mé,    var.)  fíof  téite 


coif  riA  cf  Á3A,  I  walk  on  north- 
wards with  her  along  the 
strand,  XI.  (B).  [Cp.  fin  fé 
teif,  he  walked  on  (Don.) ;  in 
Muns.  also  this  idiom  is  used, 
especially  in  poetry.] 

JSio"OAiriAit  (silken),  gentle,  nice, 
courteous,  polite,  XIII.,  68  : 
te  CAitin  f.,  -|f I.  [Don.  and 
Mayo.] 

SiopA,  m.,  a  shop  ;  f.  fof3AiUre, 
a  shop  doing  a  good  trade, 
XX.,  71,  8. 

tSíof-bf ótiAc  ?  (Y),  I.,  78, 
constantly  sad  or  sorrowful. 
[It  may  be  a  mistake  for  f  iAb- 
f  Án  ac,  as  the  two  words  are 
very  similar  in  sound.] 

Síof-cuAfXAi'óeAcc,  /.,  gen.  -a, 
constant  or  persistent  "raking," 
i.e.,  always  rambling  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  and  having 
a  gossip. 

Síof-fÁ5Ait,  /.,  act  of  always 
getting,  A3  f.  eif3,  VII. ,  65,  2. 
Also  f íof-f Á5A1ÍU. 

Siof-5AbAii,  /.,  constantly  re- 
peating or  singing;  A3  f. 
■oÁncA,  constantly  singing  or 
reciting  poems,  XXVII,  74, 
18. 

Siof,  down,  VIII.,  65,  w ; 
XIV.,  68,  x,  XXV,  74,  5; 
northwards,  to  the  north, 
VII.,  65,  1;  XI.,  67,  3;  XIX, 
71,  3  ;  XXI.,  72,  4. 

SmbAt,  ra.,  walking,  tramping, 
I.,  61,  4;  III.,  63,  6;  XIX., 
71,  5  ;  gen.  J  f  itibAit  :  1  iroéfó 
An  uf iubAil,  after  the  walk  or 
tramp,  XXL,  72. 

Sitm  (for  fiú"o,  fú-o),  yon,  is 
often,  like  fin,  used  pro- 
leptically for  emphasis;  ca 
bftnt  f.  m'  fÁftif,  where  yon 
my  dwelling  is,  XX.,  71,  x. 
[The  usage  belongs  especially 
to  Ulster  and  Connacht,  but 
it  is  not  unknown  in  Munster, 
as  the  following,  which  occurs 
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in  a  Tipperary  version  of  that 
favourite  Munster  song,  An 
pÁifoín  ponn,  shows  :  "  *OÁ 
mbeit  r ú"o  A^Am-pA  Aifi^eAT) 
'r  oft"  (see  P.  and  P.  of  Muns., 
p.  211) ;  cp.  also  the  following 
from  another  Ulster  song, 
-djiu  O  CeAllA15  :  "  'S  X)A 
TnAijteAX)  ritm  m'  aúaiji,  ní 
ótibA|ipAinn  5fieim  bíx>  *oó," 
"even  if  my  father  lived,  I 
would  not  give  him  a  morsel 
of  food."] 

StÁmce,/.,  health;  a  toast,  VIII., 
65,  x  ;  XI.,  67,  2. 

JSnÁite,  f.,  thread;  5 An  rnÁite 
b|tÓ3,  without  a  thread  of 
shoes,  III.  (for  a\\  b.  r zpó),  A, 
65.  The  expression  is  usual  in 
Or.  and  Muns. 

fSnAoirin,  m.,  snuff  ;  A3  -oíot  r ., 
selling  snuff,  J  XIII.  (F),  68. 

SnÁm,  m.,  swimming;  gen.  r nÁmA, 
XII.,  67. 

Sn  Ar-AtriAit,  neat,  elegant,  orderly, 
trim  ;     superl.    ir    rnAr-AmtA. 

[Cp.    TÁ    fttAf    An    béAfltA    A1fl, 

it  has  an  English  appearance 
(construction,  idiom).] 

SnÁú,  m.9  yam,  IX.,  66,  2  ;  indec, 
cp.  ceAnnAi"óe  rnÁt,  a  yarn 
merchant. 

SpeAtAx>ói|i,  a  mower,  XX.,  71, 
9  ;  %  bím  'mo  r peAÍA*oóifi  'f  tiA 
ciontAib  (conx)Aeib)  5ÁUXA, 
I  am  a  mower  in  the  Anglicised 
(or  planted?)  districts  (coun- 
ties), XXV.  (A,  F),  74. 

% SpeAÍA"oóifieAcu,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  mower,  mowing,  bim 
AS  V'  1tir  ^a  cíonxáib  (con- 
•oAeib)  gÁttuA,  I  mow  in  the 
English  (Anglicised)  districts 
(counties),  XXV.  (B,  C),  74. 
It  is  very  probably  the  original 
reading. 

Spéifi,  /.,  a  beautiful  girl  or 
woman  ;  nÁfi  beA^  mAfi  r .,  who 
was  no  trifling  beauty,  i.e.,  who 
was  a  great  beauty,  XXIII., 


73,  4.  [Cp.  cÁ  ÚAfitA  "oAm  acc 
r .  beAj,  Cavan  song ;  'ré 
•oubAinx  An  rpéifi  beA^  x>eAr, 
Rev.  P.  O'Brien.  The  word 
is  a  contraction  of  rpéifibeAti, 
as  rrÁi-o  is  of  rcÁi-obeAn  and 
ruuAiti)  of  futiAi-obeAti.  With 
the  construction  in  XXIII.  cp. 
ir  3io|ifiA  é  reo  ir\&\\  bóÚAji,this 
is  the  shorter  road  (Muns.).] 

SpéifteATÚAit,  gay,  handsome, 
V.,  64,  6. 

Spéif,  /•  (heed,  regard),  hence 
love  ;  "oo  uac  "ouugAf  r.  (J  uac 
"orvjg  mé  T)1  r.),  whom  I  did 
not  love,  for  whom  I  had  no 
regard,  XV.,  69,  8  ;  1  uac  bruit 
mo  r péif,  for  whom  I  have  no 
regard,  XXVI.,  74,  16. 

Spjié,  /.,  riches,  wealth,  XV., 
69,  2.  [The  Northern  word 
for  dowry  is  cfio"ó,  Cfiu-ó,  pron. 
qió"ó  in  Meath,  cjtut  in 
Donegal.] 

SjiéA-oAi-óe,  m.,  a  shepherd, 
VII.,  65,  6.  [From  rfiéA-o,  a 
flock  (=cjié<vo).  These  in- 
forms belong  rather  to  East 
Ulster,  but  I  have  heard  them 
also  in  Co.  Donegal,  e.g., 
"cjiáú  tAinic  me  irceAC  Afi 
An  crfieA-o,"  "when1,,  Icame  in 
amongst  the  flock"  (P.  Walsh), 
the  radical  form  being  r jiéA*o 

("f.    CAOflAÓ").] 

JScAcAmAil  (K),  stately,  nice, 
proud,  haughty?  IV.  [This 
may  be  the  adj.  from  rcÁ, 
use,  benefit,  but  there  is  a 
discordance  in  sense.  ScÁ, 
common  in  Scotland,  e.g.,  rud 
gun  sta,  a  useless  thing,  is  also 
used  in  Don.] 

ScÁi"o,/.,  a  stately,  fine-looking 
woman,  a  queenly  beauty,  but 
of  ten  =r  merely  "a  beautiful 
woman;"  An  pcÁix)  mnÁ,  the 
fine,  beautiful  woman,  XXVII. 
(W),  74,  x.  [Cp.  *oo  teA5m*M5 
•ÓAtri    An    rcÁit),    I    met    the 
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pretty  woman  (Peter  O'Dor- 
nin) ;  r-cÁi-o-beAn,  is  very 
common  in  poetry,  especially 
in  Ulster  and  Meath  songs.] 
SuÁlti^A-ó,  act  of  seasoning, 
XVIII.,  70,  10.  [The  pure  Ir. 
term  for  this  appears  to  be 

CflUA-ÓA-Ó,  CflUA-ÓU^AT),  Cj1UAT>- 

ACAn ;  it  is  used  especially  of 
kiln-drying.] 

tScAfiujjA-ó  (=  pcojiuJAT)  of  A 
and  Don.  v.),  the  act  of  tossing 
or  shaking,  XXV.,  74. 

{SueA^ój, /.  (a  branch),  hence  a 
young  girl ;  pi.  -^a  (in  Don. 
pron.  -5A1),  XV.,  69,  1.  Also 
fUjieAtriój  (E),  if  they  be  the 
same  word. 

SrólAi|te  (N,  Intro.)  =  fcoltAi|ie, 
a  lazy  man  (O'Don.  Sup.)?. 
[SuotlAijie  in  Co.  Wat.  =peA|i 
ueAnn  céAjAfttA  a  beA"ó  50 
•01AU  T)AitctrieAfi,  a  stout,  burly 
man,  vehement  and  obstinate 
in  disposition  ;  in  Co.  Don.  = 
■oume  mófi  cnÁrriAC  5-fiÁmiA 
SftAptAc  5A|ib,  a  big,  bony, 
ugly,  clumsy,  rough  person. 
There  is  also  in  Co.  Don. 
f  uuAlAi-|ie  =  one  who  prolongs 
his  céilidhe  at  a  neighbour's 
house  too  long,  and  "  rrruAt- 
Aifie,  fuotAi]i,  a  peak  (Don.)" 
is  given  in  O'Don.  Sup.] 

SrojtuJA^ó,  act  of  shaking,  toss- 
ing, XXV.,  74,  6.  [Usual  in 
form  rxAjiuJA-ó  in  E.  Uls.  It 
is  prob.  from  Eng.  stir,  which 
in  the  east  is  pronounced  star; 
cp.  fuAjiuig  fUAr-  e,  stir  it  up 
(Omeath,&c).  Pure  Ir.  c-jiacat) 
t?éifi  ;  a  5  ÁtfiAc  =  stirring 
(Mon.).] 

JSu|iÁiceAriiAit,  proud,  haughty, 
gay  ;  sup.  if  f  u^iÁiceArhtA,  IV., 
63. 

tSrfiAtrió^, /.,  .1.  "cAitín  le&i- 
fAÍAc  míocniA|i,"  an  ugly,  half- 
dirty  girl ;  [f"  r- u|iArriÓ3AÍ  a  beiji 
cAitfni  An  cr-téibe  Aft  cAitíní 


tiA  uífie,"  stramhógaí  is  what 
the  mountain  girls  call  the 
country  (lowland)  girls],  XV. 
(M),  69.  King's  Co.  is  low  or 
level  land. 

SufieAirió^,  pi.  -5A  (-5A1),  XV. 
(E),  69,  1.  See  f^eApós.  Ex- 
plained by  L  thus :  "  beAn  beA$ 
cAot  éA"orjiom  fobAtuA;  caiú- 
pi-ó  f  í  beic  f  obAlrA,"  a  small, 
thin,  nighty,  impudent  woman; 
she  should  be  impudent  (to  be 
so  called). 

Sufió,  m.,  wealth,  riches,  afflu- 
ence ;  Aft  beA^Án  p.,  with  little 
wealth  =  ina  state  of  poverty, 
III.,  63,  6. 

SuAix>ue,  tired  out,  done  up  with 
weariness,  XIX.,  71,  7.  [Cp. 
r-uAi*óue  r-Áfuii^te  ctAoi'óce 
ftmc,  Don.  and  Mon.  versions 
of  Laoit)  nA  ITInÁ  tnóifie.  In 
Kerry  it  is  met  with  other 
adjectives  :      feAnj      feij^te 

fUA1T)Ue.] 

SuAijiceAf,  m.,  pleasure,  enjoy- 
ment; gen.  -cif ;  A5  T>eAnArh 
f.,  enjoying  (myself),  pleasur- 
ing, XIX,  71,  1. 

Suau,  m.,  slumber  ;  'mo  T)tiine 
fUAin,  (as)aslumberer,  XXIV., 
73,  24. 

JSuAnAn,  m.,  a  sleep,  a  nap ; 
%  beifnm  f.,  I  take  (?)  a  nap, 
XXIV.  (T,  Teelin).  beiftim  in 
this  was  pron.  beAfiAim. 

% Stn^oe,  act  of  sitting  ;  ni 
teACAi"ó  r*.  oftm,  I  had  not 
time  to  sit  down,  XIII.  (F), 
68. 

Sin-óim,  I  sit,  VIII.,  65,  w  ;  i  s. 
perf.,  XIV.,  68,  x. 

Sulfide,  /.,  courting,  wooing  (le, 
with),  IX.,  66,  7  ;  Í  "J  T>'fiA- 
fjiuigeAp  fém  t>i  An  njeobAX) 
•ptujige,  and  I  asked  her  would 
she  accept  courtship,  II.  (A), 
62. 

JSutrniAji,  pleasant;  ótAim 
cÁjiua  mAit  f.  "oi^e,  I  take  a 
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good  pleasant  quart  of  drink, 
VIII.  (I),  65. 

CÁibi|ine,    /.,    tavern,     $  XIX., 

71;  gen.  VIII.,  65,  w. 
CÁiVÍiiífi,  m.,  tailor,  VIII.,   65, 

11  ;  XXV.,  74,  8.     In  Muns. 

UÁlttlÚlf1. 

CÁmce,  pi.  of  cÁm,  a  flock,  herd, 
cattle-spoil  ;  it  is  now  used 
loosely,  esp.  with  art.  =  many, 
numbers  of  people  or  things, 
XXVII.  [XII. ,  W],  74,  w;  in 
MS.  cÁmueA-ó,  in  which  -eAT>, 
no  doubt,  has  the  usual 
Northern  sound. 

CajiIai-o,  happened  ;  J  i.  r iaji 
mé,  I  happened  to  go  west- 
wards, 1.(0), 61 ;  t.  An  a\x\x\\\\ 
■oArh,  I  met  a  maiden,  I.,  61,  3. 
[In  Tory  ±a\\Ia-ó.] 

CAjinAmu,  /.,  drawing,  going, 
approaching;  A\\  mo  i.  riAfi 
50  CAfin  cSiA"ÓAit  X)Am,  as  I 
was  going  westwards  to  Carn- 
teel,!., 61,1  ;  jA^nr  peo  mo 
ÚA-|i|tAinu-fe5oCA|inr;SiA'ÓAil, 
and  this  is  my  (=  and  now 
I  am)  going  to  Carnteel, 
XXVIII.,  75. 

Cajiu,  adv.,  round,  XI.,  67. 

CeAc*  m.,  house,  XX.,  71,  x  ;  dat. 
C15  (pron.  7:015),  V.,  64,  6, 
VIII.,  65,  w,  X.,  66,  x.  [As 
in  Connacht,  ceAc  is  common 
in  Don.  as  both  nom.  and  dat., 
but  U013  was  used  by  all -the 
reciters  in  the  song.  In  E. 
Uls.  C015  is  the  form  for  nom. 
as  well  as  dat.] 

CeACAIT)  =    "OeACAIT),     3     s.     pft. 

dep.,  went;  ni  t.  r^it  ofim,  I 
had  not  time  to  rest,  68,  2  ; 
%m  t.  ftnx>e  ofim,  I  had  not 
time  to  sit  down,  XIII.  (F)  ; 
so   also  with    -oioti    (K).     Cp. 

CA*OCeACA1-Ó,50T)UeACA1'Ó,  &c, 

Ulster  usage  in  which  we  find 
the  form  eclipsed. 
JCeAc    An    ctÁiji,    court-house  ; 


•00  3AC  Aon  aca  1  "01:15  An 
ctÁifi,  to  every  one  of  them  in 
the  court-house,  IX.  (I).  [The 
expression,  according  to  its 
context,  can  scarcely  have  any 
other  sense.] 

CeAcu,  in.,  act  of  coming  ;  c  ua 
hoix>ce,  (at)  the  coming  of 
night,  against  or  by  the  night, 
XIV.  (E),  68,  y. 

CeA-o,  m.  and  /.,  a  string ;  pi. 
coa-oa;  g.  pi,  céA-o,  govd.  by 
remm,  i.e.,  femm  ieAx>  = 
harping,  harp-playing,  XXVI., 
74,  12,  XXVII.,  74,  18,  J  III. 
(B).     See  femm. 

CeAUAim  =  3mm,  I  do,  make  ; 
used  ncg.,  ni  teAUAim,  I  do  not 
make,  VIII.,  65,  v. 

CéiT),  3  s.  pres.  ind.  of  céi*óim,  I 
go  ;  XXVI.,  74,  10. 

JÚéi-óim  =uéi"óim,  I  go,  XI. 
(Don.). 

Céi"ómti,  1  s.  impf.  of  uéiT)im  ; 
VI.,  64,  10;  XIX.,  71,  2; 
XXII.,  72. 

tti5im=:ci5im,  I  come,  XI., 
67  (Don.). 

JCitleA-ó,  act  of  returning;  a\\ 
mo  i.  AniAfi  Af  CA|m  cSiat>aiL 
•oAm,  when  I  was  returning 
from  the  west  from  Carnteel, 
I.  (D),  61.  [Oriel,  but  some- 
times heard  in  Don.,  as  in  the 
following,  in  which  the  verb 
itself  occurs,  "ní  fcittpi'ó  mé 
Aníor  nÁ  30  rínreAji  mo  cofip 
mr  An  UA13."] 

tCincteit«TOe(L),     )       tink 
Cmcteoi|t  (Jcj),  ) 

XXII.,  72,  9  ;  frorn  L.  Sc. 
»  tinkler.  [Pure  Ir.  ruÁnA-oóifi, 
ruÁnAix>e— the  latter  is  still  a 
popular  word  in  Louth,  &c., 
but  it  is  used  merely  as  a 
term  of  abuse,  "  a  ruÁnAi-óe," 
"you  tinker,"  and  applied 
commonly  to  females.] 

Cioncóiji  (A),  tinker,  XXII.,  72. 
[From  Eng.     In  Muns.,  as  is 
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well  known,  it  has  assumed  the 
form  uomncéiji,  gen.  comn- 
céAfiAc]. 

Úíof,  down,  i.e.,  in  the  north, 
XXII.  (bis)  (B). 

JCtÁr-,  m., weakness;  AcuitjAn 
ctÁp,  hair  without  weakness, 
girl  of  the  wonderful  head  of 
hair,  III.,  63,  1. 

Cocc,  m.,  vexation,  trouble,  grief  ; 
jmoi  t.}  68,  4,  in  vexation, 
vexed,  troubled ;  %  ^au  cocu, 
untroubled,  XIII.  (F),  68.  [In 
Tory  "emotion,"  e.g.,  cAmic 
uocu  ojim  ;  ní  ftAb  me  ÁbAtuA 

AJ1    A'n     -pOCAt    A     tAbAlflU    be 

rocu.  The  Muns.  sense  is 
similar.] 

Co^Aim,  I  lift,  I  collect,  XXIV., 
73,  x;  I  raise,  cause,  begin, 
%  co^Aim  bfitnjeAn,  "  I  raise  a 
row,"  IX.  (D)  ;  1  s.  cond., 
XVIIL,  70,  9;  3  a.  fut.,XX., 
71,  y. 

CÓ50AX),  (A,  Aa),  perf.  of  imperii, 
pass,  verb  zó^tA\\,  it  appears,  in 
seems  ;  cójbA-ó  -oAm-r-A,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  I.,  61,  y.  [Cp. 
CÓ5AJ1  "OAth,  "I  think,"  Neil- 
son's  Dialogues,  16,  7 ;  cójaiji 
■ÓAth-f  a  30  bj?tiit  of  a  ceAnn, 
"I  take  him  to  be  more  "  =  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  is  more 
than  that  (of  the  age  of  a 
horse),  ib.,  23,  14  ;  có$ÚAft  juji 
cij  úfi  é,  "it  seems  to  be  a  new 
house,''  ib.,  39,  30  ;  có^aji  T>Am 

50     bfVUl      "OO      CAput      OACAC, 

"  your  horse  seems  to  be  lame, 
ib.,  46,  x  ;  uó^Afi  -OAth  511  ft 
nÁifieAc  "oo,  "I  think  it  a  dis- 
grace to,"  ib.,  68,  15.  Cp.  also 
G.  J.,  No.  46,  A  Relic  of  Ulster 
Gaelic,  CÓ5ÚAH  ■OAth,  quoted 
from  the  Northern  translation 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  pre- 
served in  the  Belfast  Museum, 
"  to  which  it  was  presented  by 
the  late  Dr.  Bryson."  In  the 
"■oion-bfiottAc "  of    this    we 


also    read   ".  .  .  -oo    có$bA-ó 

"OOrh-fA    .    .    .   f AOCAfl   "oo  5Ab- 

Á1I,"  &c,  ...  it  seemed  good 
to  me  ...  to  undertake  the 
labour,  &c,  G.  J.,  46,  p.  211,  a 
42.  Prof.  Strachan  remarks  : 
"  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  uójAfi  comes  from  O.  Ir. 
cócAib  (uo-u-o-sAb),  Raises.' 
There  is  an  O.  Ir.  phrase 
cócAib  cenn,  '  appears.'  "  Cf. 
O'Don.  Supp.,  s.  v.  cójbÁit ; 
"ct?Afi5Ab  cenn  mT)-fiún-r-m," 
that  mystery  has  appeared, 
Wb.  26  d  11,  a  gloss  on  "nunc 
autem  manifestum  est  Sanctis 
ejus,"  also  LU.  73  b  16.] 

Có^bÁit, /.,  act  of  lifting,  XL, 
67,  6;  collecting,  X.,  66,  w 
[hence  the  Anglo-Ir.  lifting  = 
collecting]. 

JCoic,  /.,  riches ;  Aft  peAcc  a 
u-oíoÍa  -j  a  beit  5  An  u.,  striving 
to  sell  them  and  to  be  without 
riches,  XIII.  (K),  68. 

JCoim-oeÁji,  pr.  pass.,  lit.  it  is 
opined  or  thought ;  coinroeÁfi 
■oAth-f  a,  it  seems  to  me,  I.  (B), 
61.  [O.  Ir.  "oo-moinitift,  I 
think,  whence  coimuiu,  opin- 
ion, later  uoinroe,  from  which 
uoinroeÁft  is  a  new  formation.] 

Com,  /.,  low  or  bottom  land, 
XXIIL,  73,  5  ;  %  com  uijie,  ib., 
XIX.,  céninm  Af  fin  50  com 
uijie  (O,  U). 

CotAim,  in  1  "ouótAim,  always, 
constantly.  [Confined  to  Don. 
and  N.  Con.,  the  form  in  the 
latter  place  being  1  •ocólÁitri. 
Hence,  it  probably  represents 
1  "ocó-ÍÁim,  "  in  silent  (restful, 
constant)  hand  ;  "  cp.  1  gcom- 
tiAi-óe,  always,  rÁ  fé  'ua  com- 
n  Ai*óe,  it  is  at  rest.  The  -Aim  = 
00  in  sound  in  U.] 

UormAT)óifi,  m.,  a  tanner,  V.,  64, 
7  ;  %  bi  me  'mo  t.  A5  CoiftneÁt 
tiúuAtt,  VI. ;  %  XXV.  [This 
and  cormAthAr-,  a  tan-pit,  are 
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clearly  derived  from  ronn,  a 
hide,  skin,  pelt,  O'R.,  but 
perhaps  ronnAmAf  =  tan- 
house.] 

CftÁi^,  f'f  a  strand;  gen.  ufiÁJA, 
VIIL,  65,  z,  XL,  67,  3,  XXI., 
72,4. 

UjiiaVI,  m.,  walking,  marching, 
XXVIII.,  75,  z ;  0gji.  cjiiAitt 
in  a  Rosses  form  of  title : 
tléice  Cajia  An  UfUAitt,  the 
Roving  of  the  Friend  of  Walk- 
ing. [In.  Muns.  the  gen.  is 
u|ii  aIIua  :  "  peAji  rjii  aIIua  An 

flOIT)."] 

JUjuaVIac,  able  to  march  or 
walk ;  adv.  50  c,  I.,  61. 

JCjuAtÚAinneAc  (.i.buAi"óeA|iÚA), 
sorrowful,  troubled,  I.  (A,  B, 
D),  61. 

CfiiAn,  m.,  third  part,  third  ;  a 
•oc-juau,  the  third  of  them, 
IV.,  63,  z. 

{Cfuubr- a,  pi.  (?),  trousers  ?  (per- 
haps rather  pi.  of  CfuuoAf, 
see  feAn-c|tiubAf),  mo  i.  bÁn 
nÁ  mo  bomeÁt)  éjión,  IV.  (R). 

Cjtom,  heavy,  weighty  ;  sup.  ir 
cfitnme,  'r  ni  hi  An  beAn  ir 
Áilne  ir  c.  ciaIL,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  is  not  the 
weightiest  (best)  in  regard  to 
sense,  IV.,  63,  v. 

Cfitnpeoifi,  a  trooper,  XXIV., 
73,  v.  [Pare  Ir.  mAficAc 
(b\n"óne  nó  *oíojwia).] 

CjiúpA,  m.,  a  troop  (of  soldiers) ; 
gen.,  VI.,  64,  v.  [Pure  Ir. 
bvM-c-eAn,  -oiofimA,  &c] 

JCuAim,  m.,  sound  ;  bei|tim  r.,  I 
make  a  sound  (or  noise),  XXII. 
(E),  72;  the  allusion  is  to 
tinkering*.       A      Don.     word. 


[Hence  the  adj.  cuAimneAc, 
in  *OÁncA  piAfiAir  "peimcéiji, 
386.] 

U«At,  /.,  country,  tract  of  land ; 
gen.,  -te,  Afi  ptro  uac, through- 
out (through)  the  country, 
XIX.,  71,  5. 

t UucAi|te,  a  fuller,  V.  (E).  The 
diets,  have  cucAim,  inf. 
uucbÁil,  cucA"ó,  tuck,  full, 
mill ;  uticÁlAi-óe,  a  fuller.  If 
the  word  be  a  genuine  one,  and 
not  a  mere  corruption,  it  must 
have  been  local,  and  due  to 
mixture  between  úcAifie  and 
cucAim. 

Cu^Af,  XV.,  69,  8,  ÚU5  mé,  III., 
63,  1,  XIII.,  68,  3  ;  1  s.  perf. 
of  beifum,  I  give,  I  bring. 

CtnjeA-oóiti,  a  thatcher,  VII., 
65,3. 

Cui^im,  I  understand  ;  3  s.  cond., 
IX.  =  who  would  take  pains 
to  understand  the  matter,  66,4. 

CuitteA-ó,  m.,  an  addition  ;  te 
u.  Y  (*|)  btiAT)Ain,  for  more 
than  a  year,  XXVIII.,  75,  4. 
[In  Muns.le  bfieip  -j  bti a-óaiu.] 

JCiífj  w»,  beginning  ;  VI.,  64 ; 
XVIIL,  70,9. 


UAi^neAc,  lonely;  adv.  50  hu., 
XIX.,  71,  4. 

llAi^neAf,  m.,  loneliness,  soli- 
tude; A|1  u.,  in  private,  XIX., 
71,3. 

ÚcAijie,  m.,  a  fuller,  V.,  64,  5. 

Uiti5  (a  contraction  of  tnte  50 
téifi,  often  pronounced  tntij- 
A-léift),  all,  entirely;  a  Iuac 
tr.1,15,  their  whole  value  or 
price,  XIII.,  68,  5. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 


From  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward.  Faiafannan,  Killybegs :— P.  43  (under  P) 
and  p.  45  (under  W):  "The  MacCann  from  whom  one  of  the  Teelin 
versions  (W)  was  obtained,  is,  I  believe,  a  Oonnachtman.  In  any  case 
the  family  came  from  that  province."  [This  supports  the  opinion 
expressed  on  p.  43  (under  P)  as  to  the  probable  Connacht  origin  of  P 
and  W.  Part  of  the  wording  of  our  song  is  derived  from  North 
Leinster ;  it,  so  to  speak,  now  completes  the  symmetry  of  our  compo- 
site text  to  know  that  we  are  indebted  also  to  North  Connacht  for 
other  portions  of  it.] 

P.  93,  XVI. ,  toeAn  :  "  J?eAfA  in  parts  of  Inishowen  is  used  for  one,  I 
am  told.  Mr:  P.  T.  McGinley  tells  an  amusing  story  in  connection 
with  this." 

From  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  eux><\n  ha  ^fiéme,  SjiAi-o-ti)Aite  : — 
"(1.)  Re  Art  Bennett  [see  pp.  12,  13,  37,  38].  He  was  not  the  last 
Irish  scribe  in  Ulster.  Some  of  Matthew  Moore  Graham's  tran- 
scripts are  much  later,  and  James  Coyle,  of  Cavan,  continued  to 
copy  Irish  MSS.  as  late  as  1882. 

"Here  is  an  anecdote  about  Bennett : — A  man  told  me  he  was 
once  along  with  him  in  a  meiteAt  making  mud— i.e.,  mud  turf. 
After  dinner  it  was  usual  to  rest  about  an  hour,  but  Bennett  went 
down  and  cut  a  reed,  formed  it  into  a  pen  with  his  knife,  and, 
taking  out  a  little  bottle  of  ink,  commenced  to  write. 

"  There  is  but  one  MS.  of  Bennett's  in  the  Dundalk  Free  Library, 
and  that  is  a  fine  copy  of  Keating's  History.  Father  MacMahon 
was  not  P.P.  of  Donaghmoyne  till  1877  or  1878,  but  he  died  there 
about  1888  or  1889.     He  must  have  been  a  young  curate  in  1853. 

"  (2).  Stanza  VI.,  pp.  64,  83  :  Castleshane.  There  is  not  now  a  stone 
upon  a  stone  of  what  was  once  a  small  town  with  regular  markets 
and  fairs.  The  wooded  demesne  of  Castleshane  covers  the  spot  where 
the  town  stood.  There  is  no  village  at  all  there  now,  only  a  post  office 
and  police  barracks; 

"  (3).  See  stanza  VIII.,  pp.  65,  84,  85.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
recollection  of  the  MacCabes  that  had  the  tavern  at  Lurgangreen,  but 
the  *  White  House  of  Lurgangreen'  [mentioned  in  two  songs, 
"lomÁm  Áía  HA  ^CAfÁn  "  and  "  CAitín  An  Cije  t)Áin  "],  about  which 
you  were  inquiring,  can  still  be  pointed  out— or  rather  its  site,  for 
there  is  but  a  little  piece  of  one  wall  left.  It  was  on  the  old  Dublin  road 
that  ran  along  the  shore,  just  about  a  mile  to  the  south  or  Dublin 
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side  of  the  present  village  of  Lurgangreen.  It  faced  the  strand,  and 
was  a  earmarks  inn,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  was  MaeCabe's  tavern. 
The  road  on  which  it  stands  has  been  since  abandoned  owing  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  tide,  and  a  new  one  made  further  inland, 

u  (4).  Stanza  XXII.,  pp.  72,  97  :  pojic  a'  *OunÁin  is,  as  you  know, 
the  present  Irish  name  for  Portadown.'' 

From  Mr.  SÍamus  Ua  Ceallaigh,  Crieveban  Tee.,  Belfast : — "  ITIac 
Uí  íléitt,  VI.  Could  it  not  be  tuaca  Uí  néitt,  which  would  give  it 
a  more  general  significance  =  '  An  clAnn  triAC  nétVt '  (N)?  ITIac 
Uí  tléitt  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  children  of  Eoghan  Ruadh,  as,  at 
the  date  that  best  suits  the  poem,  Eoghan's  grandsons  were  scattered 
in  Spain  thrs  : 

eoJAn  tltuvó 

i 

i  i  i 

enjn  btiiAn  Conn 

killed  1659  I  I 


I  t     J      . 

eo$An         eo^An         tujAi-o 

last  Earl  of  Colonels  in 

Cifi  eoJAin        French  Service 

in  Spain 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Omeath  variant,  óLaitti  fsÁjvo  tnóji  i 
■ocij  eoJAin  Hi  tléitt,  may  refer  to  Owen  of  Killeavy,  son  of 
SeAJÁn  05  (Captain  Shane,  of  O'Hanlon's  regiment,  1690),  son  of 
Shane,  son  of  Felim,  son  of  Coiji-óeAtbAc  bfieAf aIac,  son  of  "peix>lim 
caoc,  son  of  Conn  bacach. 

"  Molly  Blair :  There  was  formerly  a  family  of  this  name  at 
Claudy,  Co.  Derry,  who  had  an  inn  or  tavern  there."  [The  Claudy, 
however,  to  which  Mr.  O 'Kelly  alludes,  situate  between  Feeny  and 
Derry,  is  too  remote  from  Maghera.] 

"pÁt,  XXIII.,  CA5JIA  ;  'nÁ  ceil  A|i  feAftAib  pÁit  e  '  (Omeath)." 

44  Note  on  toe  beijfine,  p.  110. — toe  Define  was  in  mmncitt 
tuimj,  a  term  which  is  to-day  employed  to  cover  the  parishes  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Bodoney.  There  is  now  no  lough  bearing  the  name 
in  either  parish,  nor,  indeed,  any  lakes  worth  speaking  of  in  all  the 
present  district  of  Munterloney,  except  toe  Aops  on  the  borders  of 
Tyrone  and  Derry.  This,  however,  seems  too  far  north-east  to  be 
touched  on  by  O'Neill  in  his  journey.  The  lakes  to  the  N.W.  of 
Carrickmore — Lough  Mac  Rory,  Lough  Fingrean,  Lough  Cam  and 
Lough  Meenadooey — are  just  on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  Munter- 
loney of  to-day,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  however  it  may  have 
been  in  the  seventeenth  century,  <tnuinri|i  tumij'  now  shows  a 
tendency  to  be  used  with  special  reference  to  the  extreme  N.E.  of  the 
present  barony  of  Strabane.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  name 
bei^f  me  is  still  retained  in  that  of  a  townland  called  Glenviggan  in 
English,  and  pronounced  in  Irish,  not  ^teAnn  biojón,  but  gteAnn 
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beijin  =  ^leAnn  bei^-pine.  The  loss  of  a  final  vowel  is  very  com- 
mon, cf.  Cfiei5  t\a  heofinA  near  Portrush,  now  Craignahorn.  A  still 
more  effective  parallel  is  the  Parish  of  Lissan,  bordering  on  Glen- 
viggan, pronounced  tiofAn  in  Irish,  but  in  reality  Liop  -dme. 
Glenviggan  is  in  Ballinascreen  parish,  County  Derry,  but  marches 
with  Bodoney,  and  may  be  located  on  Philips'  map  of  County  Tyrone 
as  lying  to  the  west  of  the  letterpress  'Mullaghturk,'  G  2.  In  the 
maps  of  the  Escheated  Counties  the  most  westerly  point  marked  in 
Loughinsholin  Barony  is  the  adjoining  townland  of  Money  coney, 
shown  there  as  *b.  banachonie.'  The  most  westerly  point  on  the 
complementary  map  of  Strabane  Barony  is  *  Conglan,'  now  the 
neighbouring  townland  of  Coney  glen.  That  part  of  the  Parish  of 
Lissan,  Barony  of  Upper  Dungannon  (then  Mountjoy),  which  also 
marches  with  Glenviggan,  I  have  been  unable  to  find,  and  I  think  the 
map  is  defective  at  this  point.  The  possibility  is  that  Glenviggan  is 
included  either  in  '  b.  banachonie  '  or  '  Conglan.'  To-day  it  is  the 
transition  point  from  Munterloney  to  Ballinascreen.  There  is  now  no 
lough  in  Glenviggan,  but  there  is  a  r-eipceAnn,  which  may  be  the 
remnant  of  one.  There  is  a  tradition  of  other  loughs  having  dried  up 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  in  the 
same  Parish  of  Ballinascreen,  but  about  four  miles  off,  and  separated 
from  Glenviggan  by  three  or  four  townlands,  is  Finglen,  properly 
pne  gteAnn  (Finaglen).  There  may  be  something  complementary 
or  contradistinctive  in  pne  and  beijpme — pine  ^leAnn  and  gteAnn 
beij;£ine.     Finaglen  townland  is  also  bordering  on  Munterloney. 

"If  this  be  accepted  as  fixing  the  site  of  toe  bei^pme,  it  will  be 
clear  that,  if  there  be  any  remnant  to-day  of  the  name  of  CfiAob, 
where  the  previous  stop  was  made  on  the  journey,  it  must  be  Creeve 
near  Pomeroy,  as  Creeve  in  Lissan  is  too  far  east,  and,  besides,  is  only 
a  matter  of  five  or  six  miles  from  Glenviggan.  Glenviggan  itself 
would  not  be  on  the  straight  road  from  Armagh  or  Pomeroy  to  the 
Burndennett  river,  but  it  is  a  convenient  point  to  cross  the  mountains 
into  the  Glenelly  valley,  along  which  the  historic  procession  in  all 
probability  passed." 

[Séamus  O'Ceallaigh  is  probably  right.  The  dropping  of  a  final  -e 
is  common  enough  in  the  other  provinces  also  in  Anglicised  forms.] 

As  a  final  correction  and  identification  I  should  add  that  "inp 
ha  t)jivii5eAncAib,"  IX.  (O,  U)="in  Breenagh."  This  place, 
which  is  in  Glenswilly,  is  where  Mr.  P.  T.  McGinley  used  to  reside. 
Mr.  McGinley  informed  me  lately  that  ha  bjimjeAncA  is  the  com- 
mon Irish  form  of  Breenagh. 

CAipteÁn  CÁtfiAije,  pp.  105,  106:  I  find  I  have  been  wrong  in 
identifying  Seward's  "  Castlecarey  "  with  Ballycastle.  The  former 
is  shown  on  Petty's  map  of  Co.  Antrim  as  "  Castle  carie,"  just  north 
of  Cushendun ;  hence,  it  is  evidently  the  ruins  now  known  as  Castle 
Carra.  It  may  be  that  CAipteÁn  CÁúftAije  is  not  Ballycastle,  and 
that  bAite  au  CAifteÁm  is  the  oldest  Irish  name  of  the  latter  that 
can  be  traced.  If,  however,  we  desired  to  distinguish  this  town  from 
the  numerous  other  places  called  bAite  An   ÓAipteÁm  in  Irish,  we 
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should  be  obliged  to  hit  on  t)Aite   ÓAifteÁin   CAtftAite  as  a  fully 
descriptive  name. 

t)Aile  Ui  tflAotÁiti,  XIV.,  pp.  68,  91 :  As  Mr.  James  Duncan,  of 
Coleraine,  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  the  alias  "  Milltown  "  in  a 
lease  of  a  century  ago,  I  now  think  that  t)Aite  tlí  tflAotAin  should 
rather  be  identified  with  Bally  woolen,  a  townland  near  Castlerock 
on  the  coast  of  Co.  Derry.  This  place,  moreover,  is  in  the  territory 
of  the  O'Mullens. 
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